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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

TO 

THC TEACHERS. 



As I laj these pages before yoa, the Teaoher» of the Publio Schools of 
the oity of New York, at the request of the Saperintendent of Public In- 
structioD, I feel that the suggestions which thej contain will tend to pro« 
mote the cause of Education, chieflj bj promoting the material self-in- 
ierest of the teacher. 

So far as you are able to make practical application of the principles I 
discuss, thej will tend to increase jour ability, diminish your labor, con- 
duce to your actual success and professional advancement, and enhance 
your rewards. 

The peculiar power of the successful teacher consists in an ascendancy 
oyer the pupils' minds ; without such ascendancy he cannot succeed, how- 
ever great his learning, or however excellent his Intellectual system ; with 
it, he can succeed, though his attainments be limited and his system crude. 
For every teacher knows how to acquire the knowledge he is to impart, 
and can conform to a prescribed system ; but how intelligently to open 
and hold the minds of the children so that they will take it in, — this is 
the difficulty. 

The object of the correspondence which is here laid before you, is to 
describe, with special reference to Education, the phenomena of human 
lifb as manifested in the physical organization, the functions of the senses, 
the consciousness of children, and the experience of the teacher ; so that 
the teacher may perceive the conditions upon which this intelligent ascen- 
dancy depends. 

The phenomena manifested in school children from about the age of 
seven years until that of about fifteen, should first be the especial study 
of the teacher. 

During this period, the child's mental life chiefly consists of that gen- 
eral organic sensibility connected with the healthy or unhealthy state of 
the bodily functions of demand and supply, which are necessarily para- 
mount in activity and importance at this growing period, and in the activ- 
ities of the desires of the mind under impressions made through the or- . 
gans of special sense,— sight, hearing, feeling, (including both the sense 
of touch and of muscular exertion,) taste and smell, and the reaction of 
the mind, in perception, through these organs* 
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These qualities, which may be termed the sensttotia susceptibilities of 
the mind, engross nearly all its activities during this period of growth ; 
and there is no other avenue by which the teacher can successfully ap- 
proach and control the children's minds. 

The accuracy, vividness, and strength of the mental perceptions which 
he arouses in their minds, will depend upon the vigor of the senses, and 
the skill with which he deals with them ; while the truthfulness, clearness, 
and permanence of the fesulting benefits to be evolved in the higher pro- 
cesses of education will essentially depend in part upon the quality of these 
sensuous rudimental perceptions. 

The second stage of development next demands the teacher's attention. 
As the characteristics of childhood merge in the desires of youth, the 
higher mental sensibilities and intellectual powers, which at first had only 
an incidental and secondary character, become more prominent by the 
long operation of the laws of bodily growth and mental development. The 
temperamental disposition and the mental character now. begin to assume 
a settled form, and the teacher, though he must not disregard the desires 
of the sensuous conditions, is no longer dependent chiefly on them, but 
must obtain and wield his influence through temperamental and mental 
laws. 

But besides these changes in the course of development, every teacher 
observes the endless diversity of disposition and capacity in pupils of the 
same age, — diversities which constantly confuse his discipline and in- 
struction. 

Some children are more sensitive than others to their physical condi- 
tion and to external objects. This is the first point which the teacher 
should observe in examining a scholar, for it indicates the acuteness of 
the organs of special sense and of the general sensibility of the desires ; 
although the quality of these sensibilities varies according to the tempera- 
ment. 

Again, some children are mentally disposed, the nervous forces tending 
to activity in the cerebral hemispheres, and these are apt, or quick- 
minded ; others are bodily disposed, the nervous forces being more en- 
grossed in the lower centres, giving a more gross or physical nature, and 
these are slow to learn. Both these qualities are manifested in the 
action of the senses. Some are unimpressible, but when impressed, re- 
tentive; others volatile and incessantly diverted. These and similar 
general characteristics, which often become more and more developed 
with growth, depend on temperament. 

Again, some children have strong desires and propensities manifested 
in social gregariousness, in selfish interests, or in segregation and evil in- 
dulgences; some being high-spirited and proud, others sensitive and 
. vain, others sensual and vicious. 

Other children are characterized more by intellectual qualities than by 
feelings and desires, some being intelligent observers without much power 
of analysis in reasoning, some readily understanding the philosophy of a 
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mibjeot but not easily acquiring the facts* and some with less knowledge, 
are more ingenious in giving structural form to their ideas. And, lastly, 
a small class of minds in childhood are characterized by moral rather than 
by intellectual or passional qualities. All these and other mental diver- 
sities are connected with the functions of the brain. 

All these differences of disposition and character, both Mental and 
Temperamental, are indicated by Physiological and Phrenological pecu- 
liarities. They can be definitely an^yzed and described ; and the teacher 
who will give the necessary attention to these external manifestationlEi, 
and the subjective qualities indicated tiiereby, may learn to understand 
his own peculiar powers, and intelligently to observe the differences in his 
scholars, so as to adapt himself to them, and treat each as his natnre requires* 

Some persons are gifted with such a degree of Physiologic and mental 
sensibility in sympathy with children, that they are by nature successful 
teachers, they know not why. But those who are not thus gifted may acquire 
much of the same power by attention to the conditions on which it depends. 

He who undertakes to teach children should first enquire whether he is 
gifted to do so by his own powers of special sense and his general organi- 
zation. If his senses, especially sight and hearing, are not quick and 
acute, and his mental sensibilities are not in sympathy with the peculiar 
sensuousness of cyidhood, he should either correct his , deficiency or ap- 
ply himself to the instruction of more advanced scholars. 

Efficient teaching of children in Primary schools depends less on culti- 
vated intellect and special knowledge than on the teacher's sttccessful 
adaptation of himself to the sensuous nature of childhood. This is a fun- 
damental truth, which should be seriously considered by the Superin- 
tendents of our Public schools, in the selection of teachers, and in train- 
ing in the Normal School. 

The Primary school teacher should prepare for the work of the school- 
room by studying and rehearsing his external methods, in signals, de- 
meanor, bearing, gesticulation, tone, address, and all visible and audible 
demonstrations, that he may keep the senses of the children on the alert, 
and when he speaks, may touch the whole, like an electric battery. 

The senses act simultaneously, and may thus be said to reciprocate 
with each other through the desires of the passions, they being the com- 
mon centre of the Physiologic forces of the brain. From the recipro- 
cal influence of the senses, results the importance of exercising both 
sight and hearing together, as in music and in teaching with the black- 
board: and the same principle should be extended to the other senses 
as is already practised in what is ealled Object-teaching. While deal- 
ing with any one or more senses, the teacher shoald take care that all 
the other sensibilities are under c<Miditions favorable to the impressions to 
be made, and therefore he must be as much alive in all the physical sen- 
sibilities as the children are ; must have regard to their food, exercise, and 
repose, and, during the period of instruction, be constantly attentive to 
light, air, temperature, thei( bodily attitudes, and every physical w»Qt. 
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Having by thiase me^uas seoorejd Hke sensaoas and perceptive attention 
of the children, he must use this power faithfully and efficiently to aw«ikeD 
mental life ; he will fail of usefulness unless he wisely directs to ffient^l 
funotions the sensuous energies with which he is thus dealing. 

In order to secure affection, and call to his aid th0 peculiar dispositioipi 
of each, he must understand their temperamental characteristics, that is, 
the phase of the bodily or vegetative functions by which the brain is sup- 
ported and 8U«ttiined. In order to develop harmoniously the mental pow- 
era, to apply the instxuotion appropriate for minds of different qaat, and 
qualify each for auooes^ in U^, aoeording to his or her capadty, and in or- 
d»t to understand the motives with which he has to deal, he must study 
the mental qiaalities manifested in physical organization. By this knowl- 
edge alone can he attain the conscious ability to modulate his disposition 
and adaj^t his instructions as his task requires. 

Throughout the whole Qourse he must intelligentiy enter into the feel- 
ings of desire which aiaimate children and youth; and must suffer with 
them, and if possible sufibr for them» that he may keep their sympathy. 

Love for a good mother lingers in a depraved mind long after other 
moral qualities have been abandoned ; this results from what the mother 
has suffered with and for her children. If the teacher awakens the sen-* 
aibilities of scholar's minds by some self-denying suffering for them, he 
secures the most important condition of control, which is sensuous sym* 
pathy through the Perceptive faculties and Propensities ; and by this 
means may begin to evoke a higher sympathy in those moral and Spiritual 
qualities which in children are immature, and on which, by reason of the 
sensuously engrossed state of the natural mind, the teacher cannot rely. 

If punidunent is to be applied, it should be administered sympatheti- 
cally. The mother's heart pleads for the boy, whatever he has done, and 
the teacher's heart should do the same. He muat always be conscious 
that it is not in human nature to punish with absolute justice, and must, 
therefore deal in charity, and make his kindness manifest iu the act of 
discipline, ever remembering that the child has a soul as well as intelli- 
gence to care for. 

The Physiologic and Phrenologio principles underlying the distinctions 
of character, and the sensuous and mental sympathies, I have briefly de- 
scribed, afford to the teacher the means of possessing the minds of his 
soholara in lively unison with his own. In this state of rapport, he may 
exercise their minds with whatever affects his own, and may impart in- 
struction with pleasure to himself and to them* A conscious realization 
of this knowledge and feeling will be a source of the greatest delight in 
his vocation. 

In the practical administration of disttpline and instruction, we should 
never forget tiiose truths originating in the Spiritual nature of man, which 
an inquiry into his organization and his history demonstrates, in which 
are found the ultimate object of all education, and in which alone the 
teacher can find the power necessary for his repose. 
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As thdse letters have otiginated in the form of qaestioBSt I Will add« 
that if in anything I have not been safficientiy ezplioit for yoor praotioal 
purposes, or if doubts arise, or branches of the subject I maj not haye 
touched upon require elucidation, I shall cheerfully respond to aiaj addi- 
tiomal inquiries yon may be pleased to put to me^ 

I am aware that I^enology will be regarded by many of my reiidersi 
as it is by many scientific men, as unsupported by Physiology. Th«i 
position which Phrenology, as a system of mental science, occupies in 
the estimatioti of the leading scientific men of our day cannot be better 
stated than in the words of Sir Henry Maudsley. (Physiology and Pa- 
thology of the Mind. Lond., 1867)< 

** It is extremely probable," says he, '* that different oottTolutions of 
the brain do subserte diffldrent functions in our mental life ; but tiie pre- 
cise mapping out of the oerebred surface and the classification of the 
mental faculties which the phrenologists hare rashly made, will not bear 
scientific eiamination. That the broad and prominent forehead indicates 
great intellectual powers was beliered in Greece, and is commonly ac- 
cepted as true now. * * * There is some reason to belieye also, that 
the upper part of the brain and the posterior lobes have more to do with 
feeli^ than with the understandings « • * On the wholcf it must be 
o<>nf08*ed that, so far, We have not any certain and definite knowledge of 
the functions of the different parts of the cerebral convolatiooB. 

Thiw is about as far as scientido Physiolof^sts itfe y«|t agreed. 

The popular' estimatic»i of Phrenology accepts it as a common-sense 
analyiM of mental fSaenlties atid Aomenelaturof whieh in the words of 
AroUbishop Wfantely, is, *' fiir more logioalf accmrote and oonyenient than 
those of Locke, Stewavti, and oAer writers of their icfaool.'* 

It if admitted, Howevto, that Phrenology has perforaked the service of 
pointing out and inaugurating the true ttetfaod of investigaling the mind ; 
«Bd the i^Bseaxohe* of Binn, Speneerr Layeooh, Mand^yf and Carpenter, 
in England^ and of Draper arid DaMon in our own eountry« go to oonfiiw 
the two londamental fMncipltfs upon which Dr. Gall'8 system was based^ 
viz : that cBfferenIi faculties or nodee of ibental phenomeaa are loealic^d in 
cyiffBrent parts of the oe^brak beknispheires, aad tiiat power of mind of 
faoidty, is, otiier things being equal* d^endent <» <» indicated by eKe <^ 
development of the brain or part of the brain through whieh it is mani- 
fested. 

Without pursuing this topic fttr^er here, I would refer you to the £n^ 
cyclopedia Britannica, which in its last edition has cancelled the decisive 
condemnation it formerly pronounced upon Phrenology, and says that its 
claims are now suhjudice. The account which it gives of the principles of 
Phrenology is one of the best statements of the general doctrine which 
I have seen. 

In these letters, I shall explain why Drs. Gall and Spitrzheim failed to 
establish the science of the mind beyond controversy ; and I shall en-' 
deavor to present the subject of cerebral form in such a definite^ yet 
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natural and praotioal manner, that a careful reader can verify, in &19 
own observations, the general truth of these principles, and I shall 
apply them especially to Education, for the benefit of the Teacher. 

The progress of Physiological science, thus applied, renders it possible 
to delineate the organic phases under which all diversities of disposition 
and capacity are manifested. The science of the mind, when thus under- 
stood, will define organically every peculiar phase of thought, and thus 
solve every Philosophic controversy, and will elucidate, at once, the di- 
versities of opinion which are manifested by diversities of organization, 
and the unity of the Truth, which is only manifested through the Spiritual 
nature of man by the grace of Almighty God. 

The future welfare of Society is dependent upon the fidelity and suc- 
cess of the education which you are administering. In a vast and cosmo^ 
politan population, the Public Instruction of New York maintains a char- 
acter of true universality, receiving into its care all comers of whatever 
class, creed, nation, sect, race, or color, and dispenses its beneficent in- 
fluence throughout the community, free as the air we breathe. 

It provides edifices, with halls and class-rooms, for the accommodation 
of two hundred thousand pupils, yearly, and this vast number, gathered 
from every grade of society, presenting every diversity of capacity and dis- 
position, are brought together in large masses of from one hundred to six 
hundred, under perfect discipline, and swayed as one, by the voice or signal 
of a single teacher. You are supplied with intellectual resources and 
material fiMsilities for your work, and your labors are ably directed and 
superintended. The institutions of Public Instruction of this city are 
looked to from other States and countries as the worthy Metropolitan rep- 
resentatives of the American Educational System. 

As science advamees in the discovery of Truth, Education, which is 
the popular absorption and asi^myation of Truth, must also advance. 

To you, then, whose noble and honored function it is to lay hold upon 
the truths which science develops, and to bring them to their utilization 
by infusing them into tlie common knowledge of the community, I ap- 
. peal to investigate these principles, to put them to the crucial test of 
practice in teaching, and join with me in advancing still farther the cause 
of Education by bringing to the work a scientific knowledge of the human 
laind. J. H.^ 

56 Rutgers St.— New York, June, 1867. 
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Tbe following extracts are taken from letters receired firom prominent 
literary gentlemen and Educators, with whom the Author has been in cor- 
respondence daring the progress of this work. 



John Hecubr, Eeq. 
Inspector, 2nd District. 



DkPAETMBMT of PmiUO iMSTBUOnON, ) 
SUPBRINTSNDBIT'S OfIIOB, 146 GRAND St., > 

New York, 8tpt. 26, 1866. ) 



Deab Sib : — In accordance with yonr request, I have carefully 
perused the full exposition of your views on the subject of dassificatioB 
of the pupils of our Public Schools with reference to the respectiye tem-^ 
peraments as contained in your answers to the inquiries propounded by 
Assistant Superintendent Kiddle. Those yiews are in my judgment of 
the highest practical importance as well to teachers as pupils — ^based 
upon the soundest principles of physical, mental and moral science, and 
admitting of practical application by every teacher who will take the 
pains of acquainting himself or herself with the principles upon which 
they are founded and from whence they are legitimately and clearly de- 
duced. I should be glad to see them placed in Uie hands of all our teachers, 
in the assured conviction that their general adoption would essentially 
advance the best interests of education ; while at ibe same time the full 
and minute analysis given by you of the philosophy and science of in* 
strudioD, of the grounds upon which it rests, tiie responsibiUlaes it in- 
volves, the duties it demands, and the constant reference to the immortal 
nature of the beings upon which it acts cannot fail of commending itself 
to the profoundest attention and regard of every faithftd and conscientious 
teacher. |^ 

Very respectfully and truly« 
Tour friend, 

S. S. BANDALL, 

CiTT SUPXRINTBMDSNT. 
1 * 
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New York, May 21, 1867, 
^OHH Hecker, Esq. 

My Deai^ Sir:— I have deferred until the present 
|;ime formally expressing to you my opinion with regard to the views set 
forth in your reply to the interrogatories proposed by me some time ago, 
heoause I w^ desii'ous of living before me a complete stfitement of 
l;he theory j^nd plan upon whiph in your judgment educatiopal processes 
should be based. 

This, I believe, has now been done. The replies which have been 
submitted are f|ill and comprehepsive, containing an epuptieration and 
elucidation of the principles which should ^uide the teacher in the selec- 
tion of general metkodfl of operation, and in making those discriminations 
which aore required to enabilB him to adapt these methods to the peeuliari^ 
ties of individual character. 

The need of such an adaptation of general methods i^nd processes 
pust always have proved a source of perplexity and anxiety to the in-^ 
telligent q,nd copscientious teacher, convinced that the true measure of 
his success mpst be the extent of his accuracy in making the discrimina-r 
tlopa required for a wise selection of agencies both in discipline and in- 
ptruction. The difl^culty, however, has been, that trusting to the imper- 
fect criterion of character which a mere observation of conduct affords,* 
t:be best teq.phers must havi» ye^y frequently and sadly erred, fvnd conse- 
qnently h^vp f^len short of tb^ full and true success which can be at- 
tained only by a surer and deeper insight into the individual ohariH^tens^ 
tics of those who f^re to be tf^ught, 

The more reliable guid0 to such f^n insight afford^ by the collect ob-^ 
^ervation of temperan^enti^l and cerebral peculiarities* for which cleat? 
^nd explicit directions are giv^en in your letters, must, without doubt, if 
it be faithfully applied, grec^tly faoiliti^te and increase the success of the 
wisest and most experienced educators who have hitherto worked without it. 

It was thip ponsideratipn th^t ^rst^ttriicted my attention to your views. 
Engaged in the vror^ of education from i^ very ea^ly period of my life, so 
circumstanced fts to be obliged to take notice of the various methods em^i 
ployed by teachers, and often palvf uUy in^pressed with their inefficiency 
and want of adaptatiton, sometime^ to the general objects of education* 
much oftener to the spepialtiea of individual organization, I at once saw 
thati in the principle^ of a rationa) physiological and phfenologioal sys-r 
tem, dearly understood and skilfully applied, w*s to be found the in- 
strument of a more thorough and n^ore assured success. 

Through youi* means, this instrument will now be placed in the hands 
pf every teacher whom this published correspondence shall reach ; and a 
solemn obligation will rest upon hin^ to study the principles expounded in 
these letters, the directions there given for their proper application, and 
the philosophy underlying them, which is there dfscussed and explained i 
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tttid i trust thd time is not far distant when it shall be delemed of thd 
highest impiortaxlce, as a part of the professional preparation of th€( 
teacher, that hei should acqaire not only a thorough knowledge of thescf 
truths, but practical skill in applying thetd, so that he ixtay be ablcf 
readily to discern the diverse tendencies and capabilities of the young 
minds committed to his guidance and trainings 

I feel also that you have done an especial sertice to the dauee of edu- 
cation, as well as tti that of religion ctnd sound morality by iticulcating ifr 
as aii itidispenlsctble Requirement, that those who are to train the youth oi 
a Christian cdmmunity^ should cultivate their higher natute — ^those capa-* 
cities for spiritual enlightenment, by which, in accordance! with that puref 
Christian philosophy which you have so well interwoven itith the theory 
of our mental and physical organization, the human Character is exalted 
to higher views, holier aspirations, and a nobler self-devotion to duty. 

In thus expressing my cordial assent t0 t^o educational philosophy 
embodied in these letters, and my appreciiltion of the practical Value of 
the truths which it comprehends, and the precepts which it dictates^ per^ 
mit me also to express my sense' off the earnest philanthropy and public^ 
spirit \7hich your exertions so long continued in this v^ork halve demon- 
strated. That those for whom it is intended may accept it dheerfullyf 
and employ it faithfully and wisely, is the sincere wish of 

Yours truly ansd Bespectfully. 

HENRY KIDDLB.- 



From Professor A. Parishj 

SuP^RIN'tED^NT OF SCHOOLS, f 

NAw Haven, Conn. J 

** I must frankly say to yoU that I havo never had nxudh fa;ith in PThre-' 
Oology, as it has been promulgated dtTring the patet c^ueCfter of a centufy f 
indeed my prejudice ha's been strongly advent to' it. When I perused 
your paper, and re-]^ead parts of tt algain and agiain^ as t have with in- 
creasing interest, my d'onclusiofif was th^ you Jiave struck a new vein oof 
the subject — ^rather hate pi^esented! the subjetft in an aspect so new and 
given a character of practicality^ it, thcvt t am quite desirous of luR)wing( 
what use can b^ vcaLdie of it. 

'* Human nature must b'e tead fhrotigh th* actions and iSofde of the' 
individual ; and these are prompted and governed in no smalf degfoer hf 
the character of the physical m^rt. Hence the study of Tempoi-amenls^ 
becomes important. If I know the temperament of a ch&d, I know ho^ 
for approach him to accomplish a given object, to whaH motives' t^ orj^^teetr 
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what influences to bring to bear upon him, etc. In this view of the* 
matter I am interested to know more of your views and the whole subject. 
If it can be brought to the comprehension of the ordinary teacher and* 
can be reduced to a practical application in the school-room, it is obvious^ 
tiiat the matter of school discipline must be greatly modified if not revo-^ 
Intionized, and all the processes of instruction' materially facilitated. 
March 14<A, 1867. 



From G. B. Sears, Esq.y 



SUPSRINTXNDEHT PUBLlC SCHOOLS, \ 

Nbwakk, N. J. \ 

I have perused^ your '^-Letters'* with much interest and hope a copy- 
may find a place in the Library of every person who has any thing to do 
witii the instruction and discipline of children. That there is a '* Scien- 
tific Basis" upon which a system of instruction rests — that God has not 
committed so great a work as the development of immortal natures to 
human hands without some discernible liaw of action I have long been 
convinced. These ** Letters" appear to me to be a step in the right 
direction. They reveal the legitimate avenues by which the teacher 
may obtain access to the source of mosal and mental action and educate 
the various faculties in harmony with each peculiar constitution — doing 
violence to none. 

** The * Letters' suggest a wide field and a very interesting one which 
our teachers should carefully explore. Teachers should apply these 
principles in the school-room, where they may be tested upon every 
variety of temperament and condition, but only after a thorough under- 
standing of them themselves. These * Letters' strike at the very 
foundation of self-knowledge and speak to each one emphatically, 
' Know thyself.' When teachers shall take the pains to acquaint them* 
selves with their own temperaments and peculiar constitutions, and^ 
apply also the principles here laid down to acquire a knowledge of 
children under their charge, the main obstacles in the way of a symmet- 
rical and beautiful development of human character will have been^ 
r«mov«d." 

Pe&rttcry- ISffe, 1867. 
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JFrom C. R. JlNxd, Esq., 

SUPERINTBNDBNT OF SCHOOLS, 

KmasTov. N. Y. 

'' After reading the ' Pamphlet' I intended to submit some thoughts 
on the subject. On some of the points taken we should disagree. These, 
however, may be unpnportant. I am heartily glad jou have so writteir 
and am grateful for the copy sent. I h&ye a profound interest in this 
subject. To my mind it affords the means to overoome manj* Texy many 
of the difficulties with which teachers and supervisors of educational 
institutions now vainly contend. For many years I have recognized the* 
truths stated by you, but I am in^bted to you for putting words into my 
mouth. Too many of our teachers are blind leaders. They have no 
just conception of a perfect human character, and when they take 
charge of children whose minds and affections are stunted and deformed; 
they only make the matter worse by their unskilful management With 
your permission I will keep the * Pamphlet' a time longer, and shall be 
thankful for more light on the subject." 

March 16th, 1867. 



From the Rev. Edward Bollard, D. D., 



State Supbrintendbnt of Sohools, 
Bbunswiok, Mains. 

* * '* As to your proposals relative to an improvement in the classi- 
fication of scholars by temperament : I can say that as presented by 
your * Pamphlet,' it has nrach to recommend it ; and where the judicious 
teacher can make the due selection and arraf^ment, his work will be 
lightened, the tuition be the more easily applied, the pupils the more 
interested and the less fretted under the restraints of the school-roomr 
and class exercises, and success the more certtun to be attained. Tem- 
peramental classification is worthy of a fair trial. 

'* In regard to the Phrenological part of the system, I am pleased that 
you are placing the science where it can be made to have a religious 
bearing ; and where too, in tiie hands of the teacher acquainted with it» 
principles it can be made to regulate the tuition to be poorvd.in and* the 
development to be brought out." * * • 

H^teh IBih, 1867. 
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From the Hon. John A. J^^orrisj 



SUPERINfKNDENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ? 

Columbus, Ohio, i 

* * ** Those who are engaged in the work of adyancing the inter- 
ests of Common Schools cannot bat be forcibly impressed with the sounds 
nesB of the principles upon which yoar discussions are based and the 
radical changes in the prevailing systems of classification in our Public 
Schools that must inevitably follow, if the conclusions set forth by you 
are successfully established. I am not now prepared to discuss your 
views nor even to make suggestions in regard to them, but their im- 
portance is such that I hope to be permitted to retain the papers you 
have already so kindly furnished me. May I not hope also that your 
discussions, accompanied by suitable illustrations of the temperaments^ 
will be given to the public at no distant day ? 

March 27ih, 1^7, 



From the Hon. G. W. Itosis^ 



suplsrintendent public instruction, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

* * ** Yout positions are in many particulars «tcu», at least to mev 
hence the tendency is to ^cc&pUalowly, Yet notwithstanding this facti I 
am prepared to announce my convictions, namely, that your doctrine of 
Temperaments is at once sound and philosophic ; hence should be recog* 
nized in all philosophic systems of education. I thank you in the name 
of an humble believer in Christianity, that you declare the importance 
of moral culture ; that you clearly recognize, the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. In brief and fine, I can condense my statement into a single line,' 
by saying that I am of the opinion that the doctrine set forth- in these' 
pages is to be Th€ new Evangel of Education.'' 

March 8»£&, 1367. 
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From the Hon. Daniel Stevenson, 



Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

»*My very limited knowledge of the science of Phrenology would 
render it improper for me to express an opinion in regard to some of the 
views presented by you. I may say, however, that I have read the 
>* Pamphlet" with very great interest, and, I will add, with profit. With 
its general spirit and design I was much pleased. The discussion can- 
pot fail to be of advantage to the educational interests of the country." 

March 26th, 1867. 



From the Rt. Rev. J. H. Hopkins, DD. LLD, 



Bishop op Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

** As a whole I regard your work as a very admirable contribution to 
the philosophy of true education, which presents a more profound and 
scientific view of the subject than any other work within my knowledge, 
and must as it seems to. me produce a highly beneficial influence on the 
minds of the thoughtful." 

March dOth, 1867. 



From John D. PhUbrickf Esq., 

Superintendent op Schools, 

Boston, Mass. 

** I have not yet had time enough to read your * Pamphlet* with suffi* 
cient care to warrant a decisive opinion on its doctrines as a whole, but 
I send this preliminary note to tell you I am extremely interested in 
your inquiries, and that 1 am very favorably impressed with the spirit 
and tone of what you have presented. I am already an admirer of 
Spurzheim, and it seems to me that, in some respects at least, you have 
improved on him." 

March Ifith, 1867. 
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From Albert G. Boyden, Esq.^ 



Principal State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

* * ''The prominent place which you have given to the Spiritual 
part of our nature in your discussion of the subject places it upon the 
right basis, in my estimation. It seems to me that your views will be of 
great service to every intelligent teacher. Nothing pleases me more 
than to find any thing which will facilitate the right education of the 
young, and especially that which conduces to the higher development of 
our Spiritual Nature.'* 

March ieth,im7. 



From the Hon. WiUiam R. White, 



Superintendent Public Instruction, 
Wheeling, West Va. 

* * '* In adapting myself to the mental peculiarities of my pupils, 
I have, (intuitively, rather than from any scientific acquaintance with 
Phrenological developments), acted in accordance with many of the sug- 
gestions which I find in your * Letters/ 

'* That the true teacher should be acquainted with the laws of growth 
governing the body and mind and soul is rendered so apparent in your 
remarks, that I cannot but wish that your work may find its way into 
fivery school.** 

March 15^, 1867. 
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JoHH Hbcxbb, £8q., 



DBPJJtTiaSHT 07 PxmUO iKSTBtTOnOK, 

BuFBSiirraNDBNT's Ofpics, 146 Grand St., 
May 24, 1865. 



HydbarSib^ 



I liBTe Ktftened with laaoh interest to the views whidh yon hsTe* ttom 
time to time,, pfosented as to the need of modifying the prooesees of dis^ 
oipline and instruction emplojed in the Public Scltools of the citj. Yery 
mnoh of the oriticisat which you liave made as the result of jour obeer* 
nations, I deem so just and important as to demand an immediBte niteHB^'^ 
lion, with the view to correction and improvement 

I would, therefore* request jou to state, in writing« the partiottlar 
me&ods of reform or modification which appear to jon feasible und^ the 
oiroumstances? 

Such an expoeitioB, I foel« will be an important aid in suggesting 
and carrying out snob sMasuxes as will prore of benefit to the schools. 
TrasliQg you will be able to comply with this request at an early day, t 
■ai Tours truly, 

H£NBT KIDDLB 
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Importance of Laws of Growth a> connected with Education. 

[From Mr. Hecker to Mr. Kiddk.} 

New York, June^ 1865. 
Hbkry Kiddle, Esq,, 

Dear Sir : — The opportunity which your late note of Inquiry affords 
me of laying before you, in writing, some views connected with the 8ub« 
ject.of practical education in our Ward Schools, I very gladly accept. 
In the discharge of the duties devolved upon me, as Public School In- 
spector of the Second District, it is my desire to co-operate in every way 
in my power, with my co -laborers in the department ; and I feel it to be 
my immediate duty to lay before you Buch suggestions as an experience 
of thirty-five years, spent in closely studying the nature of man, enables 
me to make. 

In the first place, the most important fact which has been apparent to 
me, after having examined the eighteen Public Schools of my district, and 
acquired some general knowledge of the magnitude and importance of the 
system of public instruction tiiroughout the whole city, (at the head of 
which Mr. Bandall aiv3 yourself, with Messrs. Calkins, Jones, and Seton, 
are practically placed) is, that the laws of -mental development^ and the 
laws of growth which affect that development, seem unobserved both in 
the general organization of the system, and by the teachers in practically 
administering it. There is scarcely any recognition o{ the existence of 
these laws in the nature of the child. 

Education is not alone concerned with the imparting of information. 
In order that the information may ii)e received, there must be a certain 
growth or development ; and to gtiide and assist the divinely ordained 
prooets of growth both of body and mind, is a part of the duty of the 
edacator ; because this right development is required, hoiSk for ihe evlo-^ 
eessfoi oommunioation of knowledge, and for the ultimate welfiEffe of the 
flttbjeot, wiiliout which the acquisition of knowledge may prove a omfse 
instead of a blessing. ? 

Thenvfore, the methods of edaoation should be based upon an intelli- 
gent xjpoogiiition of the laws Cif growth, and a sympathy with them, and 
an adaptation to them. 

Growth, it is true, is oonsideted by teachers, to a certain extent; but 
it is measured, nsaally, by size, or rather height of bo<fy, and by the ex* 
isting amount of information possessed by the child. These a^e impor* 
tant circumstances to be ta|:en into account, in estimating the growth of a 
childi^ l^at they ajrii not to be relied upon as guides, f^evf^ fi^st, in the 
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MAtornal SympMhy. Female Teaeher* preferable for Yovag ddldren ;— and Why t 

imtore of the child, certain laws of growth, and these, so far as they re- 
late to the bodily condition and development, depend on what are denom- 
inated the temperaments. As the brain is dependent on the body, which 
is to it, what Ihe soil is to the plant, these temperamental laws are of fun- 
damental importance in dealing with the growth of the mind ; and a sen- 
snons understanding of them is essential to give the teacher that untiring 
sympathy with the children which ought to be possessed. 

The earliest phenomenal appearance of organic mental life is at birth, 
in the infant's citing. This is caused by the inhaling and exhaling of 
the atmosphere, expanding the cells of the lungs, producing pain. Here 
the first attention of the mother is called to her offspring in sympathy. I 
here use the word '* sympathy" in a more definite and literal sense than 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, to denote an interpenetrating, intel- 
ligent, mutual sensibility peculiar to a mother, and which has its origin in 
the sufferings belonging to maternity, though those sufferings are sus- 
pended by the love she bears her child in the predetermined organic dis* 
position of the social part of her mental nature. 

The mother of the child is the ordained means by which the child is 
properly to be cared fbr, up to the age of seven years. Throughout this 
early period, a good mother will always use, as the leading means of her 
care, the same sympathy, together with, however, the necessary punish- 
ments to awaken a proper degree of fear and respect. The teacher 
ought to take up the work at the point where the mother leaves it, and 
should deal with the same means of obtaining submission : — ^first, sym- 
pathy, then, also, fear and respect. It is because of the necessity for 
this sympathy, that experience and practical knowledge in our primary 
schools place children of a tender age in charge of female teachers. The 
female is peculiarly gifted in her sensuous organization. It is owing 
to her characteristic temperamental quality, that she it so peculiarly 
sensitive to physical as well as mental impressions. Her daily intercourse 
with children, and her intuitive sympathy in their wants and necesstttes, 
constantly strengthen this predisposition of her sensuous and sympa- 
thetic nature. Hence too, she arrives promptly at conclusions, by a pro- 
cess slie does not ut all comprehend, bat evidently not by deductions 
of reasoning, but by a process originating in her mental and sensuous 
sympathy. 

It is these characteristics which make female teachers more successful 
with young children. 

But in the progress of development, when the Social and Animal Pro- 
pensities of the children gain more force, especially in 'boys, male 
teachers are required. They ought, however, still to maintain the 
same sympathetic control as the female teachers. 

The number of children in a family has an important relation to th&'it 
training I because if the mother's attention is concentrated Upon one or 
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The Spoiled Child. Reeiprocal influence of Children in large Pwoiliee. ClMiiA6«tio&. 
two only, the oonatant repetition of the exercise of the fooaUies which 
already predominate tends to special and unequal development, which re- 
sults in angularity of character. This is why the ordy child is generally 
tLpectUiar child, and often a apoUed child* Where the family is large » 
but not too large for the care of the parents,, the activities of the fiumlties 
of each child act and re-act upon those of the others, sometimes in sym- 
pathy, and sometimes iu; opposition^ The mother supervises the children^ 
in these immediate relations with each other, and^ checks extreme mani- 
festations, and allays the friction, but does not interfere except by neces- 
sity. In a large family^ therefore, there is a greater scope for the free- 
and equal development of the child,, and greater breadth of capacity for 
future action is given,, than if the child is isolated or nearly so, acd. 
under the more exclusive influence of the parent. These conditions the 
teacher should strive to preserve in the school, and should preside over- 
the mutual relations of the children; toward each other, with the samd- 
sympathetic supervision, and; abstinence from unnecessary interference,, 
which the mother maintains in the most favorable conditions of family 
education. 

And as new tasks and burdens are to<be imposed upon the ohildi when> 
it leaves the mother to enter school, it is of the utmost importance that 
the teacher possess audi conform to a kjfiowdedge of the laws which govenii 
growdi and development, especially of the-physical system, in children*. 

Desiring in this letter to confine mys^f'to the elucidation of a single- 
subject, I shall refer onlj^ in a very limited and special manner to the 
laws of growth as they affect temperamental characteristics ; but I will, 
in some future communication, trace their influence upon the phases of 
mental development comprised in^the process of education. 

You have already understood fromi me, in* conversation, that the leading 
measure which I have thought might be advantageously adopted at this 
time, for the improvement of our Public Schools, consists in a olassifloa- 
tion of the pupils, based partially upon these characteristics andoondi* 
tions. The present system^of classification brings together twenty, fifty or 
even a hundred i{|upfils of equal proficiency, into 'the same class room, and. 
under the same exercises and treatment,. but makes no allowance for dif*- 
ferences of character, disposition, etc.. Now, I am convinced that it is* 
practicable to take notice of the distinctions of. temperament at least, andt 
in a way which will increase the efiieienGy audi success of the teacher's 
efforts, and at , the same time will not necessarily involve any change in 
the existing mode of classification. The principles I advocate may be 
applied to classes as they are now formed ; though, if my views were 
fully and extensively carried out, and their application found as useful 
and successfal, as I believe it would be, they would ultimately modify, 
spmewhat, the selection of pupils fir the various classed. 
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IKPORTANOB OF REGABDIKG TEMFEIUXBNTAL mFFERENCES. 

A Aw Nmatks upon tbe general prineiplee on which the distlnctkMM ef ' 
TemperameBts are baaed, will, pethapa, be set deemed inelerant. 
Theeretie writera hare aoggeated aeveMil t^rateaia, aene of whieh, (for' 
example, that of PpweU, of whieh a good aoeeanl is gireii in Appleloii'a 
^^NewAmeficaiiCyclojpedia*'— article, 3Vm|y€raiii€ii^9)«-are carried into' 
Tery^ admite aabdivisiona* It woald be more ooire^ to discard arbitrary 
diTisbna, and analjxe the conatitatioii of each individaal aa it ia 
** tempered'* bj the peculiar admixture of the iaflhence of tiie principal 
phjaiolegio fdactiona of the i^ratem ; bad for the parpoae of a practical 
appfication to Edaoation, the anlgect moat be troated ia a aaora generic- 
metfiod ; and onlj what are conmMNiljlaioim aa the finir leading, temper- 
amaata need be regarded. Thej are : 

mie Nertoaa temperament, 
•• Sangnine ^ 

•«- Lymphatic *«^ 
**^ Bilioos •' 

Theae are extenaively understood, hsrhig been recogniaed bj phjrtslh 
gjata since the time of Hippocratea, and are well marhed aad easily dia* 
tingaishedt witlioat requiring any special edaoation on the part of the 
obaerTer. *rhe Principala of our Ward achoola could eaaily qualify 
tfaemaelves to diyide a clasa into four portiona, aoccyding to the predomi^ 
na&oe of the foar temperaments,. respectiTely,. and such a divisioai would^ 
be thorough enough for paaotioal pvrposes. In order to iUaatiate this, £ 
wilhhere enamerate the principal cliaraoteffistica of each. 

Uhe pecoliarities of the l^errooa temperament qpring from the fact thatf 
in saeh a physical organhaiiion, the brain andnerroaa system predonaastSK 
and their indicatioDa take precedence, in the make-ap of the indiYtdaal,- 
in proportional siae andi in actirity. The functions of mental life arc 
atronger tlian others in the system. The Sanguine temperameat, in lilw- 
manner, indicatea the predominance of the lunga and arterial system aa> 
oompared with the other Qhysiologioal functions. The Lymphatic tern* 
^rament is* accompanied by a similar predominance of the functioaa' 
of the stomach and digestive apparatus, andiof the glandular and lacteab 
^stem; aftd the Bilious, by similar predominance of the funeliims of the- 
liTcr, — ^the great secreting organ of the body. 

To appreciate how much the susceptibility of a child to mental imprea-^ 
aona is modified by the temperamental character, it must be b<mie in* 
mind, that the brain ia the seat and centre of mental manifestations; the 
lungs, the seat of the warmth and foroea which theatmoaphere giTCs ; the- 
stomach and lymphatics, the organs of liquid suppliealbr the system ; andl 
the liver, the organ of secreting from those aappHea the mefteilal for i 
taininglife** 
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Caoim of Mental Vlrselty, Peratotenoy, PUdditj* SlvggiiimeM. 

Three things are always to be taken into view, when estimating any of. 
, these bodily organs, its size, its quality, and its activity. Size and quality 
or degree of development, afford a measure of power ; activity of in- 
flaenoe. Each cuegsa is to be estimated, not absolutely, by what it itf in 
itselft but relatively, and with reference to the influence it may exert oni 
or receive from the other three functions, especially the brain, Uie organ 
of mental life. Thus, in a constitution in which the braiii is the predora* 
inant organ, if the limgs are active^ they give, by the higher arterializa^ 
tion of the blood, more warmth and more sensitiveness to the influence of 
the brain; and, where size in tdie lungs is super- added to activity, in- 
creased power and oontlnuousness of influence are acquired by the brain. 
But when the lungs are of such activity and size that they form the pre- 
dominant organ in the body, then tiieir activity, by spasmodic warmth* 
tends to supersede that of the brain, and the latter in proportion loses 
the power of continuous effort. Again, in respect to the stomach, diges- 
tive trast, and lymphatics* size, especially when combined with activity, 
produces fulness in all the glands and tissues, and by maintaining a con- 
tinuous supply of liquids and keeping tiie capillary vessels surcharged, 
restrains the action of the brain in respect to vigor and intenseness of 
mental effort, but gives ease and freeness* The mental action is no longer 
impulsive, but becomes placid. When, however, size and activity reach 
so extreme a point, that the stomach becomes the most influential organ 
of the body, sluggishness, indifference, and lassitude in the action of the 
brain and lungs are the result. 

Agam, when the liver possesses a due degree of size and activity, it 
gives tone to the brain, by maintaining a proper supply of the nutritive 
blood, ready to be aerated by the lungs, for the demands of the whole 
system. But if the liver is increased so as to become the preponderating 
organ, it overcharges the system, and the result is torpidity through want 
of vitalization. In proportion also, as the functions of the liver are ac- 
tive, the individual is disposed to withdraw from apparent activity, and 
to act in secluded relations. This disposition to retirement is connected 
with sleep and those quiescent conditions which are essential for the 
peculiar action of the liver, in secreting the necessary liquids ready for 
arterialization, and is strikingly analogous to what is known in animals as 
** hibernating.*' The functions of the liver have a relation to low tem- 
perature, as those of the lungs do to heat. The liver supplements the 
action of the lungs, by eliminating from the circulation elements which, 
if left to be consumed by the lungs, would produce excessive heat. By 
this function it preserves the conditions for equalized temperature. 

In respect to all these, I speak only of the healthful state. Disease 
often modifies both size and activity. 

It is the functton of the Kervous system, of which the brain is the 
leoding o^pgan, <o breridii d^%f tbe ezpenditurv of the forcez which these 
three lower tempmtaMHto afird. It can do no more, so far as physical 
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PecuUuitlM of Character, Mental and Pbydeal, •riibif froai Tanperamenta. 

laws go, than to oommand and . direct thoae foioe8« anoh as thej are* in 
aooordaaoe with its organic mental nature ; and the amoont and qnalita- 
tiye ofaaraoter of the force depends upon the combination of these three 
temperaments* in their relntion with the Nerrons system. 
^ The aotivikies of the brain in children are either seosory and motor* or in- 
lellectnsl. These mnst be ez^oieed in accordance with their Physiologic 
constitntion. The whole system suffers if the brain and nerroiis system 
are over exerted in either of these parallel activities. And since, in child- 
ren, the sensory motor force is, when under the unrestrained influence of 
their sensaous growing nature, too actively affected for receiving instruc- 
tion, the special attention of the teachers should be devoted to an equali- 
zation of this excess by a discriminating expenditure in the intellectual 
powers, which depend upon the sensory and motor for their vital force. 

Each of these four temperaments imparts its own peculiar character 
and expression to the face and head, and, in a less degree, to the whole 
system, not only in color, but in aU the manifBStations of life and activity. 
Thus, the liver, when active, imparts to the system tinges of black, and 
this expression is characteristic of the Bilious temperament. The lungs, 
when they predominate, give a brilliant red, imparting the fiery expression 
which characterizes the Sanguine temperament. When the stomach and 
lymphatics are the leading organs, a torpid, lead-like tinge of white is 
perceived, ac6ompanied by an expression of lassitude in all the muscles 
and tissues. And the brain, when it leads in the organization, imparts 
Tividness, quickness, and sharpness of movement in all the mental man* 
ifestations, and gives a clear whiteness and refinement to the whole ex- 
pression, and a sharp outline to the features of the head* 

In the case of children, growth being the leading necessity of lifo up 
to the age of puberty, the lymphatic conditions, as a genersl rule* pre* 
dominate. Subject to this law, however, there are altemationa of the 
other temperaments, from which arise very great and important differ- 
ences or modifications of character*. 

> Children of a Nervous temperament are quick in the acttoo of the 
brain, and when the brain is well developed, are noticeable for intelli- 
gence and apprehension ; tiiey are, relatively speaking, eager to learn, 
and learn easUy and fSut, and are readily impressed through the mental 
faculties. But they are less able to retain what they learn, and are more 
easily diverted from the effort of learning, than those of the Bilious tem- 
perament ; have less warmth of temper in all mental dispositions than the 
Sanguine ; and are less susceptible to our ordinary methods of mental 
training than those of the Lymphatic temperament. 

The Sanguine children are volatile, and more swayed by pleasures of 
the senses, and less by things which attract the mind, than the Nervous 
ones ; are less persistent than the Bilious ; require more tact and care in 
their educu^en than the Lymphatic ; but their superiority in warmth and 
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«oUTt enargjv arinng horn Ugher aitenaliislioii, xenders all ezoroises «iifl 
iBodes of edoeatuni wUdi involve the qm of the phyiioal organit enj 
■ad attractive to them« 

The children of a Ljmphatio tempenunent ase eanly swayed and led 
by the will of the teacher, receiving wifresHtmSf as distiagoiahed from 
ideas, ea^ly. They will do as they are urged to do, wHlingly, but are 
«low of comprehension, as eonpared with the Nervoos, and inert in re- 
aspect to physieid activity, as covapared with the Sangoine, and changeable 
or variable in parpose (md effort, and deficient in retaining impressions, 
as compared with the BUioas. 

The Bilious temperanent, on the«tlier hand» gives permanence to aH 
Impressions, enabling a child to retaiat asental imptessions when once ac^ 
qniredf though their original acquisition is generaUy more slow and diffi- 
iOult than in the case of the Nervous temperament. Such children* too, 
require to be dealt with in a more private way tta|i others, the dispositiott 
to retirement being a striking trait of the temperament. This tempera- 
ment relieves the child, in some measore, of the temptations which out- 
door sports and amuseaients offer so powerfully to the Sai^ne. 

When we consider that children in aschool are collected, not, as oiptmr 
tives in a iiMstorj, for what they can do^ <for if that were the olvject, the 
proficiency of the individual might well be the sole ground of ohasifioation), 
but altogether for what can be done to them— what they can recelTe,— it 
is evident that differences of temperament, which involve such important 
variations in the proper mode of training, cannot be ignored in dassificatioo, 
without seriously affecting the results of education. 

It may bo objected to this, that the children of each temperament need 
the influence of other temperaments to modify or stimulate that which is ex* 
^•aalveor defioieBit in themoclves; and that ttie oommingliog of the children 
iands tD eqwAlae them, like mixing SOBS, qdckening those that are slow, and 
ateadjingthoaaljhat are too volatile. Thiaia very true and this influence 
oast be aecursd. I have prevlonsiy pointed oull the most anbataatisl rea- 
sons why an aggregation of children affMrds more favoiaUe conditions of 
development than iadatlpn* Bat the error is in overleokii^ thedistlnction 
between Uie general arraogements upon which the interoourae of the child, 
ren depends, and which is of importance to the development of the tea^^* 
amental qr8tems,and special arrangemenia for the mere purposes of impart* 
Ing Information and trainiag particular Ssoultleo. 

The osrslul observer of chUdren wifl see that the intsrmiogliag wldsh 
■ecurea this equalizing influence is compatible with a classifioation by tem* 
peramenta for the purpoaes of instruction. It is in the play ground 
and in the general rektions of the school, that the Influence of the 
fiaoguine child will arouse and force into activity the Sai^piiae system of 
the Bilious, the Nervous, and the I^^nqphatic children, and that the mental 
■uperiorii;7 of the Nervous child will awaken the mental force and the am* 
billon of the fiai^piine, the Bilious, and the Lymphatic. Bit when the 
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olrildreQ oome to the teacher to reomTe informatioo, his kbor is WMtefully 
applied, if thoM who are quick aod those who are slow, — those who re* 
•mmnber npoQ the £rst statemeDt. and those who ouBSt hear assin aod again, 
— 4kre all ocmmiiigled. The eKlstenee, in a class of slow minded pnpils, of 
^ section of quick minded ones, instead of hsTing the effect to accelerate 
the acquisition of knowledge hj the former, will he fonnd generally to 
^nd te oonfoslon and enperficiality by nrglng them forward, while it pro- 
duces listlessnesn and ineflloieooy in the minds of those who are held 
back; aod tliis neoessarily deranges the whole, and canses great additional 
«oars and Habor on ^the part of the teacher, and makes teaching more ex« 
haosting. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the mental disposition of the 
child" resides in the temperament. This depends directly npon the organ- 
isation of the brain ; but the temperamental conditions eirert a marked in- 
iflaenoe upon the activity of the brain, and, both direcHy by growth, and 
indirectly by the •senses, modify the mental disposition. 

An intelligent recognition of the laws of growth, and a sympathy with 
4hem, and an adaptation of the processes of Edncation to them, such as I 
desire to see exist, will give the teacher a conscions restraining and gaid- 
dog inflnence,not only over the development of the mind, bat also over that 
•of the temperamental character. 

To understand how to deal with either temperamental or mental p ecu- 
parities, the teacher must regard the vital sensibilities of the child, for it 
•is upon «nd through these that we work. 

These sensibilities are of two classes, 1, bodily or physical* and 
2, mental. 

The bodily sensibilities include those vegetative foroes or processes 
wluok are of a natwre common to the life of both animals and plants, 
giving support and supplying the waste of lifot and which I have briefly 
described as Hhh Sanguine, Lymphatic, and Bilious temperaments. 

Through the Nervous system, the peculiar characteristic of animal 
life, Die physical sensibilities of irritabiHty «nd contraction are reported 
in the brain, causing thereby mental sensibility, either of pleasure or 
comfort, or of pain or discomfort. 

Since childhood is a period of bodily growth, these physical sensibili- 
ties are very active and variable in children. 

The first condition, therefore, for controlling the child's mind is attend- 
ing to these bodily sensibilities, to avoid all excitements, either painful or 
pleasurable, which would tend to supersede mental sensibility during the 
period appropriated to instruction. 

The time of in str action, the bodily positions, the exertions and the 
constraints of the scholars, the light, air, temperature, and all the oon- 
dilions of physical want, should therefore be adapted with reference te 
their age, te secure bodily comfort. 
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Treatment of the Mental Sensibilities. Combined action of the Senses. 

The mental sensibilities are either, 1, titose of the Propenaities, Social 
and Animal, — that is the Desires and restraints of desires, or 2, thoa« of 
the Intellectual powers, or 3, those of the Moral and Splzitaal feelings. 
For reasons I shall hereafter explain, the teacher deals less witk the moral 
and spiritual sensihilities, than with the sensibilities of the body and organs 
of special sense, and those of the Propensities and the Intelleot. 

The sensibilities of the Propensities are awakened, primarily or imme- 
diately, by the bodily or physical sensibilities ; but are also awakened 
and stimulated by the sensibilities of the Intellect, through the organs of 
special sense, which, in addition to these internal excitants, awaken per- 
ceptions of external objects to satiate the desires. The deures of the 
Propensities are thus made intelligent. 

The sensibilities of the Intellect, in like manner, are awakened primarily 
by the organs of the special senses,— Hsight, hearing* touch, taste, smell, — 
and act in aocordEtnce with the demands of the Propensities, which con- 
stantly stimulate them. This reciprocal action makes up the continuous- 
ness of the natural exercise of the mind. 

The organs of sense should have the teacher's especial attention. In 
no part of our organization is the Wisdom, Power, and Goodness of God 
so obvious to the minds, even of children, as in the design. of these 
avenues of intelligence. By the eye, the mind receives only perceptions 
which light can convey, which are eitheir of the intensity or the color, or 
both. By the ear, the mind receives only perceptions of sound, wUch 
are either of its intensity, its pitch or acuteness, and its quality of tone. 
By the skin, perceptions of temperature. By the muscular sense (which 
is often dei$cri1>ed as a part of the sense of touch), tiie perc^pMon of re- 
sistance. By the gustatory and olfactory nerves, respectiTely, percep- 
tions of taste and smell. 

These organs of special dense, may act upon the nund simultaoeoasly, 
and much of the knowledge or mental oonceptioDS whi<di are oommolily 
regarded as acquired through one sense, could not har^ been acquired 
except by the simultaneous operation of two or mors. 

For instance by the eye, in connection with the musoukr sense, the 
mind gains perceptions of solid form, size, motion, distance. Perceptions 
of the same qualities may also be gained by the ear in connection with 
the muscular sense. To give full and^ accurate perceptions of these 
qualities, all these senses should be trained together. By the eye and 
ear together, aided by the muscular sense, the mind gains those acute 
perceptions of rhythm necessary for the Musical art. The knowledge of 
flowers is gained chiefly through the simultaneous action of the eye and 
the olfactory nerve. The knowledge of foods, throuj^ the simultaneous 
action of the eye and gustatory nerves, aided by the olfactory nerves. 

Childhood is the period of activity in these functions ; and the teacher 
should study them and their combinations, if he would sucoessfally de« 
velop the sensibilities and instruct the ipindi 
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HOW TO ACCOMPLISH CLASSIFICATION B V . TEMPERAMSNTS. 

1 have siud that, for the present, the classification by temperaments 
may be entirely subordinate to the existing arrangements of the schools. 
The following are the steps by which the experiment should be tried : 

I. The new dasnfioation should be introduced through the action of the 
principals and subordinate teachers employed in the present system, t 
have never contemplated that it should be dependent on the knowledge 
or skill possessed by a particular individual outside the organization of 
the sohopls, but that it should be administered within the schools, by 
the same persons who are intrusted with the usual management and in- 
struction. At the outset, the experiment would necessarily involve and 
require special explanation and aid from some person who, like myself, 
has made the subject one of special study. Such explanation and aid 
ooold, however, be readily given to the principals and teaobers, by 
printed desciiptions, and the method should not be pressed faster nor 
further than they fiod that the result is satisfactory. 

II. In initiating this method, my first effort would be to obtain the con- 
currence of the principal of some one of the primary schools, in the attempt. 
I should ascertain that she had a general knowledge of the leading tempera- 
ments« and the physical signs by which they may be known : there are, of 
course many, which, for want of space, are not alluded to in this letter, j 
should then ask her to arrange the pupils of each class into foar divisions 
acoordlng to her own judgment of their temperaments, and that they 
should be so seated in the class-room, that the different temperaments 
would occapy separate places. This being done, I should visit the 
class from day to day* and confer with the principal and teachers upon 
the different modes by which these divisions might with advantage be 
managed. Upon this head, explanations cannot be given in detail upon 
paper, but, in the presence of any ordinary children, I should be able 
to make them at once. These Nervous children will understand their 
lessons quickly, but they will forget them ; they must have reviews — 
the same thing over and over again. These Bilious ones will not 
underetaad easily ; you mnst be patient and take plenty of time in ex-* 
plaining every thing fully« at first ; bat what they have once learned they 
will remember. These Sanguine, ruddy-fiused boys by the window, are 
not the ones to sit where they can look out of doors ; every thing they see 
in the street, wMle under instruction, will distract their attention. Put 
them thereby the door, and let the full-faced, watery. Lymphatic boys, now 
sitting by the door, go over by the window. 

III. When the experiment has been tried in a single class, the prin- 
cipal and teacher can determine for themselves whether to go further 
or not. If the results of the system prove it to be advantageous, the 
next step in the work will be to extend it to another class, and this being 
aeodnpKshetf, to a iMrd, and bo ob. 
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BviggewtionM for Clt^aMcaManhf TeinperaaeBti, Cdntiinied. 



IV. The arrangement of pnpils aooording to temperaments^ in the 
manner thus described, if carried out through the whole school, would 
sender it possible to improYO the organization still further, by assigning 
the different teachers to the classes in such a manner that the tempera-- 
ment of the teacher and the class would harmonize. The extent to which* 
this would be practicable must depend upon the number of teachers andt 
pupils in the particular school. 

y. Whenever the proposed systetn shall have been found successful in^ 
any one of the schools, similar measures can be employed in introducing 
it into others, if desiaed. 

This classification is as important in its infiuence on ^e teacher, as in 
itself directly, because it wifli facilitate his study of various dispositions, 
and his adaptationof himself to the character of his scholars. 

Jn schools or classes too>snuaU to suhdimde, and doton to dealing toUk the 
indicddual scholar^ the teacher who gives attention to the laws of growth, 
and studies the characteristio differences of disposition manifested in dif- 
ferent phases of organization, will find the facts to which I have called at- 
tention, equally available and useful^by enabling him to understand his- 
pupil and modulate his own method and bearing, as the case may require. 
In conclusion* I desire to express my thanks for the time and attention, 
you and your assooiatM have bestowed upon the oonsidemtion of my 
views ; and 

I remain, 

Very Bespeotfnily Y^n, 

JOHNHECKER. 



[ JFVom Mr. Becker to Mr. Jfiddfe.] 

With the above letter the following acta was sent to MK Kiddle.. 

Nbw Yobs^ Ame 3^ 186& 
Bstsms Kiddle, Esq., 

Dear Sib : — Herewith, you will receive a ooBunnntcatioiL from met- 
stating my views in regard to improving the classification of papils in the 
Public Sohools. If any points in it should require further exfrilAnation, I 
hope yoawflldo me the favor of giving me an opportunity to afford it* 
A note fconw yon, suggesting any further questions, would receive early 
attention fronk me, or it may be easier fox you to note the questions oo- 
onrring to your mind* in the blank margins, returning tiie same to me for* 
answers to thenu 1 suppose it is understood that, for the present, mp 
letter will only be laid^ before your immediate associates and such other 
persons as yon may think, it important to consult with upon the views 
presented. Whethec it be desirable to make the snggestioBs I have 
o£Eered, public, will be a matter for future considexatiuB. . 

SespeotfuUy Yours, 

JOUN H£CK£fi. 
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[FVtm 3A*. Kiddk to Mr. Meeker.^ 

John Hecxes, Eaq., 

NBwt0M,Julj27,18d5. 

Mj DEAB Sir :— I imslaia the brief aoto of poiito «f ia^oliT; .WhJ4h I 
made while in oonyersatioft vilh yem % ahoH tite» ago. I hm^ hmrcdrer, 
Ir oompUAQoe with your MqaMt»«ftd« afteffovi logot ay alui on the 
same traok, and send the following iatenogatoriee as the xefljdtt* Thnj 
are of ooorse very ornde from the oaoie whioh I nmniioned in my last 
mterTiew with jour— the want of tiiDe>i,for an adeqiiato oonaidtai^tie^ of 
the sabject . 

1. May not all the faots of phrenology and Am diatinotions founded 
thereon be considered physiologioalf seeing that they hnve their origin in- 
fecoliarities of physical organization 1 . ^ 

2« If so, would not education if based upon it, take ocgnis«iu^ an fhe 
Ibnndation of its discriminations and adaptations, of ekdnstrely {itiysioal 
pecaliarities ? , 

3. Would it not then, as a deyeloping or training jsoeess* bt tesed in* 
ita praetical operattons «pon» I. Peeifliantifeef temveKnaieni; fc Peon- 
lincities of cerebral stniotnre ? 

gnohbalng:^|fae oase» the fcUowing ^j ft es tl om wonMariaei 
(A) Am TO T^KmP^aLMtumnB t 

1 . "WbjM the aivisioti ertempenuMMs inle the fsnr ptfauty eiasaes %e 
enOeteotly minoie m d Mnis, wiOMi tikfiir ^^^ oMulteiiaii* Hie^ 
^anone cottiMBfiktienfl uM'vbtf^ nstiaily oeetM^7 

2. If combinations are to be considered, is the prerelltng tem p e rw ent 
in all cases, to be the gaide T 

3. How are these distinctions of temperament to be made arailablor 1 - 
Indiscipline; 2. In instruction ? 

^) As to Discipline : 
i. What temperaments are best treated) by coesoiye means t 

2. What by persuasiye ? 

3. What otiier consideratione-are applicable ? 
(b) As to Instruction : 

1. What temperaments are most inclined to study ? 

2. What modifications in treatment should this lead to ? 

3. What temperaments need stimulating to study 1 

4. What considerations as to the different kindk of study hvye reference^ 
to the seyeral temperaments? 

5. What other considerationewith regard to temperaments ! 
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Fkw Ib|IwiI l«tttron>liurtw, 



(B) As TO Cbrebral Structubb: 

1. What general pciaciplAi (If aaj). fooided upon external mani- 
festations of cerebral straotnre, majr be adopted as a guide in training 
the faoalties of the mind ? 

2. Where any organs for instance, exists in excess* what would be 
the proper treatment ? 

a What* In oaee af defieieno J ? 

4. lBwfa^otderdM>aldtlM£iettlllaabetniaed! 

& Wlnt is the pMpar tkmi&oa^n of the Ibenlties with respect to 
ednoatiflU f 

6* ITow may nie pereepttre ftMniltiefl be trains T 
- 7. What fkoahbst phrMologlcany Bpeaklng, may be regarded as con- 
ceptiTc I 

8. How fllioiild they be add w se d and trained 1 

^. What fiicaMes ai« conslniotlTe f 

10. What treatment is proper for them t 

11. At wliat stage shonld the reasoning faculties be addressed and ex- 
erotsedt ' 

12. What moral &cnlties claim an early attenUon ? 
IS. HowtobcDrmittedt 

14. Whisi ioiher coiMldtaMioiis ha^e r e fe fsnae to this point, in such a 
general summary as the aboTC ? 

Tou will perMre iliatliMse quasttos are irsry general, and perimps 
yon will consider some of th«m Tague. If yon wUI* howetor* reply to 
thsaifl m9ft paihai^ ba aUs to ask otbars m(»ro.miAnte and dfifinlfte. 
Zone c9tfMili»tt)Ma. time hts ompfMsM to yrcpeat this synopsis 
somewhat prematurely, andftthasafoiai it is«otas well ooosidered as I 
dof^gnsd to hsTc it* 

Very truly yourst 

HENBT KIDDLE. 
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IFram Mr. Hecker to Mr. Kiddk.l^ 



To th« £or#goiikg ieriM of iatorrogalDri^s, Mr. Htefeer sent tiia fdlowiair 
reply in part. 

Ksw York, August, 1865. 
HsNRt Kiddle, Esq., 

DfiAft fttB :-^Totir ttote of Jttljr 97tb, In whloh yoti present a series of 
questions witii respeet to flM appUeatioBS of Phr^ology and Pliyslolofy 
to Edoottdon, was My rsoeired. lly aaiwer Ins been delayed by ab- 
senile ftom the city. I ooatmenoe, in tkia oonunanioation, to respond to 
the inquiries in your ndte. 

' Permit me, at the outset, to tliank yon lor the time and attention be- 
stowed npon my suggestions, and to express my sense of the completeness 
and breadth of Tiew, by Which the sjrstem of interrogations propounded by 
you is tnarked. Those interrogations eorer a Tory broad and oompre- 
hensire field of Adacational science, and indicate a logical and lucid me- 
thod of treating the snbject. They form an etceedlngly good outline for 
a somjBwhat extended derelopment oif true view* npon education; and I 
shall be gratefiil to Qod if I am enabled to preftent the truth, in answer to 
your questions, in a maimer as dear fibd ludd as the outline ithtks fhmUli- 
ed me deserriee. 

At this point I wiQ humbly ask to liaTe some explanation and assorance 
from you as. to the extent to which, through our past conrersatioa and 
correspondence, my views upon education have appeared to yoa to be 
worthy of confidence, and calculated, if properly.developed, to attain ac- 
tual success. I feel that there Is a need, in preparing my answers to your 
questionSv that I should be guided by some knowledge of the impressions 
whieh my communications have thus far made upon your mind. The 
truthi which I urge are, in many respeotSf diflloult of conception ; but 
of the greatest practical value, and the fiicts upon which they rest are 
easy of perception. These truths embrace a knowledge of the laws of 
our mental life, based upon observation, and a classification of the facul- 
ties into three groups, the Spiritualt the tnteUeotua), and the Socla) and 
Animal. This knowledge, which through many years of study, labor, 
imd experience, and by the assistance of Almigh^ God, I have been 
Enabled to acquire, t would glad^ commuoioata to those whote mlesioA 
it may be to give it a practical and useful application fiir the beaefil el 
nyr fellow men. 
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Phronolofic Bait •# Wkridagton, and Ha Phf tiogaomio Gharacteristlci. 

Tbroaghout my discassion of the sabjeots touched upon by your ques- 
tions, I shall have frequent occasion to refer to the new Phrenolog^c Bust, 
which I have had prepared for the purpose of exhibiting, more correctly 
than has hitherto been done, the signi£ca9ce of the general form of the 
head as an ind^ation of mental disposition, and the locality and group- 
ing of the oonvolutioBS corresponding to the faculties into which we 
analyze the activities of the mind. As a subject for this bust — 
•di^tSrinf to h«fe an ^etnal, not an imaginary, bead— I have taken the 
head of Qeorge Washii^^n. The bust itself, which is df life-size, is 
modellad from tbe mask 4Akea from the living head ; and the contour of the 
<upper and back part of the head is modelled according to the mental 
oharaoter which he manifested in actual life. The colossal bust in 
juarbk, irbieh you have seen in my Ulnn^t ts made ia that design. This 
4iast repraafnts QeozgeWaakingtouat about tho ag^af forty- fiv% the most 
«ctiv9 and nerrousp^rioAof his life* It exhibits the mifrk^d predomiaaBce 
of the Lymphatlo temperaaieat, producing torpidilQr of thevaaoolar as- 
tern, by which George Washington was charaoterined, in the earlier and 
again in the later years of his life, and which, taken in connection with 
the large glandolair features of the head and neck, imparted to his char- 
meter its peculiar scojpe, while these Appearances would hav« |ed the mere 
Physiologist and Physiogoomist to pronounce the elements of a great 
character wanting. In it, also, are corrected tbe errors, or deficiencies, 
which are noticeaUe ia everj portrait or bust of tbe Father of his Coun* 
try, — such as giving too ^outibful or too aged an ej^pression to his ooan- 
tenancey and the failure to represent aright the lep and back of the head, 
in wbloli are embodied the most oommanding elements of oharaoter. 
In this bust, a sufficiently youthful expression for the a|;e represented 
is given in the front view, while the profile er side view exhibits the 
matuHty and steadfastness of character by whlcli George Washington 
was dlstingulsbed ; and the preponderance of the Spiritual Faculties, 
whiob in liini was quite extraordinary, is also exbibited. . 

It would seem to the Physiognomist, who deals merely with form and 
fisaUnres of (he body end faee, that Indications of tone, power, and strength 
were wanting in the fmni view. Hence Davater, when be first saw 
the oast of Washingt(m, wbicb presented this facid aspect, declared it 
eonld not be a oorreot delineation, as it presented no evidences of the 
moral and intelleotaal characteristics of this great man. This Accounts 
aleo for the indietinctnees and similarity of expression which mark the 
portraits of different artists of the day. Both artists and Lavater were 
anao<{aainted with the eff'ects prodnced by temperamental and aerrounding 
inflnencee^ and deficient in the scientific knowledge of the mind, which 
requires a ooubtnation of the prfnciples of Phrenology end Physiology. But 
the Phrefiolo^Is^i^ directed tty the preeeni adtanoeil state of science, who 
duly eBtfntetes ^e Phrenetegio featnres of the head, and the tempera- 
snental Pbysiognomio character of tiie face, as presented in this front ▼lew. 
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Characteristics of this Bust of Washington as Compared with other Phrenologic Busts. 

will appreoiate the faots which constitated the elements of his greatness. 
Upon the plaster cast of this head are deliaeated, by raised letters* 
on one side of the head, the Phrenologic name and general location of 
each faculty indiyidaaliised ; and upon the other side, the three lobes of 
th*e hemisphere, forming the three groups in which these faculties are 
associated. 
This bust differs from that nsually sold by lecturers, in these tespeots : 

First, It is a true representation of an actual head, exhibiting the phren< 
ologic form, groupiog, and development of a real character ; while others 
are m^e representations of a generalized ideal of the indiyidual facul- 
ties, not presenting their actual groups, by which, alone, the dcTelop- 
ment can be properly analyzed and understood. 

Second, The names employed to designate the faculties of the Spiritual 
group are mode to correspond with the best view of their nature. The 
nomenelatmre heretofore generally in use was framed for the natural and 
moral qualities, and is not consistent with the order of the spiritual nature 
of nao. Of the necessity of recognizing this, I shall have occasion to 
Apeak fully, when I come to describe them, in answer to your quelstions. 
I employ a nomenclature which expresses this recognition. 



Thus instead of the names Intro- 
4aoed by Dr. Spurzheim :— 
Veneration. 
Benevolence. 
Firmness. 
Conscientiousness. 
Hope. 

Marvelousness. 
Imitation. 



I employ the follow- 
ing:— 

Godliness. 

Brotherly-Kindness. 

Steadfastness. 

Righteousness. 

Hopefulness. 

Spiritual Insight. 

Aptitude. 



Third, Instead of numbering the organs continuously thraughout« 
as in the ordinary mode, I have numbered the organs of each groap, 
in separate series, designating the members of each series in the order 
in which they should stand when fully developed in the adult. 

One bust of this sort is now completed in plaster ; and I am to be fur- 
nished with copies as fast as they can be prepared. As soon as they are 
ready, I shall place one of them before you for examination. 

In the diagrams, I present this bust in various points of view, to illus- 
trate the method in which the head should be looked at, to form an intel- 
ligent estimate of its Phrenologic form. 

The circular lines about the head are not the representation of a meas- 
uring apparatus, but merely a diagram of geometric form, to assist the 
eye in analysing the curves presented by the outline of the head, and 
to show at a glance whether the characteristic development is upward, 
forward, backward or downward, from the central base line passing. 
through the opening of the ears. 

* 3 
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Science of Biind not Purely Physical. 



ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS. 

The first three qaestions put by you are connected in subject, and i 
shall now proceed to give answers to them : 

I. ** Mayi not all the Facts of Phrenology, and the Distinctions Founded 
thereon, he Considered Physiological, Seeing that they have their Origin 
in Peculiarities of Physical Organization 1 " 

I answer: — That, in addition to facts and distinctions which have 
their origin in pecaliarities of physical organization, and which are. 
therefore^ within the domain of Physiology, as now taught. Phrenology 
and Physiognomy, when rightly understood, recognize other facts and 
distinctions, which are beyond the domain of Physiology, but which mutt 
•be taken into account, if we would understand the mental nature of man. 

The principles of the Spiritual nature of man, originating in God the 
Father, and manifested by the Son, and imparted by the Holy Ghost to 
man, are not Physiological but Spiritual. When the Spirit of God is 
recognized by the soul, these Spiritual truths are spiritually discerned* 
'* Tha't which is bom of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is bom of the 
Spirit is Spirit." *' Marvel not," said our Lord Jesus Christ, *^ that I said 
unto thee. Ye must be born again." 

These are Spiritual truths, and do not have theiv origin in peculiari- 
ties of physical organization, but are resident therein. Man is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost. . 

A recurrence to the established facta of Physiology and Anatomy, bear- 
ing on this subject, will indicate how far mental phenomena depend upon 
physical conditioos, and will prepare the way for what I have to say of 
these Spiritual truths, upon which depend the right development and ac- 
tivity of the faculties, their proper classification, the iDfluenoe of the tem- 
peraments, and the Phrenologic observation of character. 



PHYSIOLOaiOAL FACTS. 

Dr. Dalton, (Treatise on Human Physiology), has with great clearness 
and precision observed, collected, and generalized the perceptive facts of 
the subject. He sets forth the facts which have been ascertained, by a 
Physiological method rigidly confined to physical phenomena, ezcluding 
that class of physical phenomena, which rest in external manifestations 
in unimpaired living sabjects. It will be seen, when we come to describe 
these external maDifestations, that they add much to cor knowledge ;, 
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Dr. Dalton's Phygiologlcal Description of the Functions of the Nervous Systezn. 

and when we take into yiew the Spiritaal tratbs of which I shall speak, 
it will be seen that many fanctions, which he describes as involantary, 
have been and may be broaght nnder the control of man, through the higher 
Spiritual consciousness, by the power which is given to him by the Spirit 
of God, the Holy Ghost. 

The following passages from Dr. Dalton's work will indicate what is 
known, through that interior physiological method, of the relation of the 
Nervous system to the Mind. 

"In entering upon the study of the Nervous system," he says, " we coijiinence the examina- 
tion of an entirely different order of phenomena from those which have thus far engaged our 
•attention. Hitherto we have studied the physical and chemical actions taMng place in the 
body, and constituting together the process of nutrition" ; and * * * "we have found each 
organ and each tissue possessing certain properties and performing certain functions, of a 
phyncal or chemical nature, which belong exclusively to it, and are characteristic of its action. 

" The functions of the Nervous system, however, are neither physical nor chemical in their 
nature. They do not correspond, in their mode of operation, with any known phenomena 
belonging to these two orders. The nervous system, on the contrary, acts only upon other 
organs, in some imexplained manner, so as to excite or modify the functions peculiar to 
them." (p. 365). 

The special endowment by which a nerve acts and manifests its vitality is a peculiar one, 
inherent in the anatomical structure and constitution of the nervous tissue. It is manifested, 
in the foregoing experiments, by its effect upon the contractile muscles. But we shall here- 
after see that this is, in reality, only one of its results, and that it shows itself, during life, by 
a variety of other influences. Thus it produces in one case, sensation ; in another, muscular 
contraction; in another, increased or modified glandular activity; in another, alterations in 
the phenomena of the circulation. The force, however, which is exerted by a nerve in a state 
of activity, and which brings about these changes, is not directly appreciable in any way by 
the senses, and can be judged of only by its secondary effects. We understand enough of its 
mode of operation, to know that it is not identical with the forces ot chemical affinity, of 
mechanical action, or of electricity. 

" And yet, by acting upon the organs to which the nerves are distributed, it will finally pro- 
duce phenomena of all these different kinds. By the intervention of the muscles, it results in 
mechanical action ; and by its influence upon the glands and blood vessels, it causes chemical 
alterations in the animal fluids of the most important character." — (p. 395-6). 

After describing the spinal cord, and its two fanctions of assisting the 
brain in the production of conscious sensation and voluntary motion, he 
thus describes the reflex action of the spinal cord, as it takes place in a 
healthy condition during life, and when there is no intervention of the will 
of the subject. 

" Tids [reflex] action readily escapes notice, unless our attention be particularly directed, to 
it, because the sensations which we are constantly receiving, and the many voluntary move- 
ments which are continually executed, serve naturally to mask those nervous phenomena 
which take place without our immediate knowledge, and over which we exert no voluntary 
control Such phenomena, however, do constantly take place, and are of extreme physiologi- 
cal importance. If the surface of the skin, for example, be at any time unexpectedly brought 
in contact with a heated body, the injured part is often withdrawn by a rapid and convulsive 
movement, long before we feel the pain, or even fairly understand the cause of the involun- 
tary act. If the body by any accident suddenly and unexpectedly loses its balance, the liimbs 
are thrown into a position calculated to protect the exposed parts, and to break the fall, by a 
similar involuntary and instantaneous movement The brain does not act in these cases, for 
there is no intentional character in the movement, nor even any complete consciousness of its 
t>bject. Sverything indicates that it is the immediate result of a simple reflei^ actios of the 
<pinal cofd."— (p. 413-4). 
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Fimctiona of Cerebral Ganglia, — Sensation, Conscioueness, Volition. 

If the power of the soul, when its fall conscioasness is awakened, were 
taken into account, which cannot well be done without examining external 
manifestations, it would be seen that the soul may and does have the 
power of control over these naturally automatic motions. That which is 
naturally involuntary may thus become subject to the voluntary. The 
power of the will in disease, the endurance of martyrs, some of the phe- 
nomena of trances and of what is called animal magnetism, are instances 
of this power. 

The results stated by Dr. Dalton, in reference to the relative functions of 
the hemispherefi and the ganglion of the annular protuberance, (still with- 
out reference to the modifications introduced by the awak&ning of the 
higher consciousness,) are as follows : 

" The hemispheres, or the cerebral ganglia, conatitute in the human subject about nine-tentha 
of the whole mass of the brain. Throughout their whole extent they are entirely destitute, 
as we have already mentioned, of both sensibility and excitability — (p. 419.) llie hemispheres,, 
furthermore, are not the seat of sensation or of volition, nor are they immediately essential to 
the continuance of life. — (p. 421.) The powers which have been lost, therefore, by destructiou 
of the cerebral hemispheres, are altogether of a mental or intellectual character ; that is, th» 
power of comparing with each other different ideas, and of perceiving the proper relation 
between them." ^<p. 422). " The collection of gray matter imbedded in the deeper portions 
of the tuber annulare occupies a situation near the central pact of the brain, and lies directly 
in the course of the ascending fibres of the anterior and posterior columns of the cord. * * * 
The tuber annulare must be regarded as the ganglion by which impressions, conveyed inward 
through tlie nerves, are first converted into conscious sensations ; and in which the voluntary 
inipulses origiAate, which stimulate the muscles to contraction. 

" We n^ust carefully distinguish, however, in this respect, a simple sensation from the ideas to 
which it gives origin in the mind, and the mere ac( of volition from the train of thought which 
leads to it, Hath these purely mental operations take place, as we ha ve seen, in the cexebrum ; 
for n^ere sensation and volition may exist independently of any intellectual [i & mental] action, 
as they may exist after the oerebrum has been destroyed. A sensation may be felt for ex- 
ample, without our having the power of thoroughly appreciating it, or of referring it to its 
proper source. This condition is often e:iq)erienced in a state of deep sleep, when, the body 
being exposed to cold, or accidentally placed in a constrained position, we feel a sense of sufi 
fering without being able to understand its cause. We may even, under such circumstances, 
execute voluntary movements to escape the cause of annoyance ; but these movements, not 
being directed by any active intelligence, fail of accomplishing their object We therefore re- 
main in a state of discomfort until, on awakening, the activity of the reason and judgment is 
restored, when the offending cause is at once removed. 

*' We distinguish, then, between the simple power of sensation, and the power of fully ap- 
preciating a sensitive impression and of drawing a conclusion from it. We distingiush also 
between tl^e intellectual, [i. e. mental] process which leads us to decide upon a voluntary 
movement, and the act of yolition itself. The former must precede, the latter must follow. 
The former takes place, so far as experiment can show, in the cerebral hemispheres ; the latter 
in the ganglion of the tuber annulare, •"•—(p. 438-9.) 

The functions of the Nervous system, investigated in this purely physical 
aspect, without including the effects produced when the higher oooscious-. 
ness is evoked, are thus summed up : 

" We have now, in stDdyix^g the functions of various parts of Hke cerebro-spinal system, be-, 
come familiar with three different kinds of reflex action. 

*' The first is that of the spinal cord. Here, there is no proper sensation, and no direct con- 
sciousness of the act which is performed. It is simply a nervous impression, coming from the 
integument, and transformed by the gray matter of the spinal cord into a motor impuUet 
destined for the muscles. * * * Actions of this nature are termed, par excelleace, r^j|l«E actioas^ 
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Dr. Draper's Description of Functiona of Nerve Cells and Nerre Fibres. 

" The second kind of reflex action takes place in the tuber annulare. Here the nervous im- 
pression, which is conveyed inward from the integument, instead of stopping at the spinal 
cord, passes onward to the tuber annulare, where it first gives rise to a conscious sensation ; 
and this sensation is immediately followed by a voluntary act. Thus, if a crumb of bread fall 
into the larynx, the sensation produced by it excites the movement of coughing. The sensa- 
tions of hunger and thirst excite a desire for food and drink. The sexual impulse acts in pre- 
cisely the same manner ; the perception of particular objects giving rise immediately to special 
desires of a sexual character. 

** It will be observed, in these instances, that in the first place, the nervous sensation must be 
actually perceived, in order to produce its effect ; and in the second place, that the action 
which follows, is wholly voluntary in character. But the most important peculiarity, in this 
respect, is that the voluntary impulse follows directly upon the receipt of the sensation. There 
is bo intermediate reasoning or intellectual process." — (p. 443 ) 

" All actions of this nature are te^^ed iruHjustive. They are voluntary in character, but are 
performed blindly ; that is, without any idea of the ultimate object to be accomplished by 
them, and siixiply in consequence of the receipt of a particular sensation. Accordingly ex- 
perience, judgment, and adaptation have nothing to do with these actions." * * * * 

" The third kind of reflex action requires the oo-operation of the hemispheres. Here, the 
nervous impression is not only conveyed to the tuber annulare and converted into a sensation, 
but, still following upward the course of the fibres to the cerebrum, it there gives rise to a 
special train of ideas. We understand then the external source of the sensation, the manner 
in whicb it is calculated to affect us, and how by our actions we may turn it to our advantage 
or otherwise. The action which follows, therefore, in these cases, is not simply voluntary, but 
reasonable. It does not depend directiy upon the external sensation, but upon an intellectual 
[i. e. mental] process which intervenes between the sensation and the volition. These actions 
are distinguished, accordingly, by a character of definite contrivance, and a conscious adapta- 
tion of means to ends; characteristics which do not belong co any other operations ot the ner- 
vous system.^p. 444.) 

Dr. Draper, (Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical), deseribes 
Id greater detail the stractare and relations of th.e nerve fibres, or white 
matter, and of the yesicles, or gray matter ; and infers that the fanctions 
of the nerve cells or vesicles are : — 

" 1. To permit the escape of an entering ^fluence out of the solitary channel in which it 
has been isolated into any number of diverging tracts ; 2d. To combine influences which are 
entering it from various directions into a common or new result ; 3d. By permitting of lateral 
diffusion to take off and keep in store for a certain duration a part of the passing influence." 

** The registering ganglia thus introduce the element of time into the action of the nervous 
mechanism. The impression which without them would have forthwith ended in action, is de- 
layed for a season, nay, perhaps even as long, though it may be in a declining way, as iJie 
structure itself endures -, and with the introduction of this condition of duration come all 
those important effects which ensue from the variousSactlon of many received impresfions, old 
and new, upon one another." — (p. 369.) 

Ton are perhaps familiar with his profound and beantifal argument 
respecting the existence of the soal, as the agent necessary to act upon 
the " ioflaential" apparatus which the hemispheres constitute, in order to 
produce the phenomena of human life, which the automatic mechanism of 
the simple registering ganglia could not produce. 

"The introduction of a registering ganglion necessarily gives rise to an extension of the 
physical relations of an animal by connecting its present existence with antecedent facts, for 
the ganglion at any moment contains the reHos of all the impressions that have been made on 
it up to that time, and these exert their influence on any action it is about to set up. In virtue 
of them, the nervous mechanism has now the power of modifying whatever impressions may 
be made on its centripetal nerves, and, within certain limits, of converting them into different 
results. Yet stiU the automatic condition is none the lesy distinct, and still the immediate 
source of every action is to be found in external impresaiont. 
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" An increasing complexity of nenroos structure is next eridenced by a division of the 
registering ganglion into two portions, which, with some incorrectness, may be designated 
sensory and motor lobes, a division which is preparatory to, and, indeed, obviously connected 
with the introduction of a totally new method of action and source of power." — (p. 282.) 

" The simple cellated nervous arc consists essentially of these portions, a centripetal fibre, a 
vesicle, and a centrifugal fibre ; the centripetal fibre may have at its outward or receiving ex- 
tremity vesicular or cellular material . Thus constituted, this mechanism is ready to receive 
external impressions, which, if such language may be appropriately used, are converted or 
reflected in part by the ganghon into motions, and the residue retained. But the arc, viewed 
hj itself, is a mere instrument, ready, it is true, for action, but possessing no interior power of 
its own. It is as automatic as any mechanical contrivance in which, before a given motion can 
be made, a certain spring must be touched. 

"The essential condition of the activity of such a nervous arc is therefore the presence 
«nd influence of an external agent — a something which 4San conunence the primitive impres- 
«ion, for without it the mechanism can display no kind of result. Moreover, there must be an 
adaptation between the nature of that agent and the structure thus brought in relation with 
it, as is strikinglysiUustratad by each of the organs of sense."— (p. 283-4.) 

*'The problem we are dealing with * • « * may be stated, Given the structure of the cere- 
brum, to determine the nature of the agent that aets it in action. And herein the fact which 
chiefly guides us is the absolvte analogy in eonstmction between the elementary arrangement 
of tiie cerebrum and any other nervous «rc. In it we plainly recognize the centripetal and 
centrifugal fibres, and their convergence to the sensory ganglia, the corpus striatum and optic 
thalamus ; we notice the vesioular material of th^ external periphery as presented in the 
convolutions of the human brain; and if in other nervous arcs the structure is merely automa- 
tic, and can display no phenomena of itself, but requires the influence of an external agents 
if the optical apparatus be inert and without value.save under the influences of light— 4f the 
auditory apparatus yields no result save under the impressions of sound-Hrimce there is be- 
tween these structures and the elementary structure of the cerebrum a perfect analogy, we 
are entitled to come to the same conclusion in tlds instance as in those, and, asserting the ab- 
solute inertness of the cerebral structure in itself, to impute the phenomena it displays to an 
agent as perfectly external to the body and aa independent of it as are light and sound, and 
that agent is the souL"— (p. 285.) 

In defining this nervous aiw, as has been so dearly done in aooordanoe 
with Physiology and Anatomy, at this point it would be profitable to ob- 
serve bow the mind in its three-fold nature acts upon it. 

When the will-power is in the Propensities, and has command over the 
nervous arc, by its centripetal or sensory, and divergent or motor tracts, 
the will, which is put into execution through these tracts, acts in accord- 
ance with Its own conclusions ; whilst the Intellectual consciousness knows 
analytically the sensuous state of its own being, through the nerves of 
sense. 

The Spiritual illuminating will of God, working not mediately but 
directly, supersedes the individual will, under intelligent analytic con- 
ditions, and by the special and additional higher consciousness thus 
given to the mind, subordinates thb will of the individual. The organic 
manifestation of this is the Spiritual group of faculties marked on the 
bust. The Divine Will commands rather than disturbs, by its meek, 
humble, quiescent, and equalizing influences, when the subject is under 
the direct influence of the Qodly Spirit, with the seven co-ordinated 
faculties exercised thereby, viz : — Godliness, Brotherly-Kindness, Stead- 
fastness, Righteousness, Hopefdlness, Spiritual Insight, and Aptitude. 
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Dr. Draper's Description of Ganglia and their relation to the Hemifpheret. 



Phrenology carries the investigation of the problem, which Dr. Draper 
has stated, forward towards its consummation, by comparing the varying 
form and appearance of the cerebral instrament with the functions per* 
formed by it in mental life, thas enabling as to analyze objectively the 
various activities of the soul. But our understanding of the facts thus- 
gathered cannot be complete, without recognizing the influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the soul, by which it is illuminated and the higher faonlties oi 
the nature are quickened. 

I will merely quote in conclusion of these physiological statements, what 
Dr. Draper says, by way of description of the ganglia at the base of the- 
brain, and their relation to the hemispheres. 

''The ganglia at the base of the brain are regarded by Dr. Carpenter at conatituting the 
true senBorlum, a doctrine which he haa established by many weighty arguments, and which 
is doubtless one of the most important thus far introduced by any physiologist 

** The idea here intended to be conveyed is, that the thalami, striata, sensory ganglia, andr 
nerrous arrangements below, constitute an isolated apparatus; diatinct from which, and 
superadded, are the cerebral hemispheres. 

" From observations on the animsl series, the conclusion seems to be unavoidable that liner 
chain of ganglia now under consideration must constitute a sensbrium, the centripetal fibres 
communicating their impression and motion ensuing, fhe impression being attended with con- 
sciousness.'* * * * * 

"But after the cerebral hemispheres are added, an impression received upon fhe thalamus, 
whether it has come in through the sensory gangHa, or any other sensory part of the cranio- 
spinal axis, is transmitted to the convolutions akmg Hue radiating fibres. From Hue convolu- 
tions, the influence which is to produce motion descends along the converging fibres to the 
striatum, thence along the inferior layers of the eras, tiirough the mesocephalon to the anterior 
pyramids, and by their decussation to the opposite side of the cord. 

" Such is the view which Dr. Carpenter presents of the functions of the sensory ganglia and 
q;>inal axis ; or, employing the terms we have previously defined, the cord alone is a longitudi- 
nal series of automatic arcs ; on the addition of the thalamus and striatum, it becomes a com- 
pound registering arc, the cerebral hemispheres finally annexed to it constituting an influen1ia> 
arc. 

" In a simple arc, an impression is at once converted into motion, and leaves behind it no 
traces ; its expenditure Is Instantaneous and complete. In a registering arc, a part of the im- 
pression is stored up or remains— nay, even the whole of it may be so received and retained. 
It is not to be overlooked that, as soon as the effect occurs, the evidences of sensation arisen 
and since sensation necessarily implies the existence of ideas, ideaa themselves are doubtless 
dependent on this partial retention or registry of impressions."— <p. 319-21.) 

From what is said above, we infer that Dr. Draper is not to be under* 
stood, here or in what follows, as asserting that oonsoiousness or ideas have 
their seat in the thalamus ; but that the purely automatic impressions or 
sensations of the setisory tract have an immediate relation to conscious- 
ness and ideas, which are manifested by the cerebrum, when^ to use his 
figure, the soul touches the spring oi this mechanism. 

"l^ere can be no doubt that the cerebral hemispheres constitute the instrument through 
which the mind exerts its influences on the body." 

"From this point of view we may therefore consider the intellectual [i «. mental] principle 
as possessing powers, properties, and faculties of its own; as being acted on by impressions 
existing in the thalamus, and delivered through the intervening fibrous structures to the vesi- 
cular material of the convolutions of the cerebral hemisphere. In tliis region they act upon 
the intellectual [mentalj principle and are acted upon by it, the returning influence, if any. 
coming down through the converging tubular stractures to the corpus striatum, and by its 
commissural connectiOBS. sent off to particular ganglia." * * * (p, 321.) 
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Mr. Combe*8 Description. Objeetioiis to Phrenology. 



In Mr. George Combe's Introdttotioa to his translation of the views of 
Dr. Gall and others upon the Functions of the Cerebellum, (Bdin. 1838) you 
will find a verj clear snmmary of these facts, as foreshadowed by the ood^ 
ceptions and investigations of Gall and Spnrzbeim ; and he points oat the 
relation between the sensory tract and the posterior and middle lobes of 
the cerebrum, and that between the anterior lobes and the motor tract. I 
have preferred to cite our own later Physiologists, not because they were 
the first to discern these conditions, nor because they have carried theinves' 
tigation in this aspect much beyond the general position marked out by Dr. 
Gall : but because they are faniliar and accepted authorities upon the sub' 
jeot; and as far as they go, both with the delineation of perceptive facta of 
anatomy, the generalizations of physiology, and the resulting deductions 
of argument, they accord remarkably with the general principled upon 
which Dr. Gall's system was based. 

Dr. Draper and Dr. Dalton both concur in the general opinion that wa 
have no reason for denying that different parts of the brain may be occu" 
pied by dififerent mental faculties. But the indisposition of Dr. Dalton ta 
advance theories or principles, except as they are clearly the inevitable de-^ 
duction from the facts he has examined, has led him to express the 
opinion that it may not be practicable for an observer to gather the 
facts requisite to establish Phrenology. 

The other two objections stated by him, — viz,, that the layer of gray 
matter is continuous, without anatomical division of its interior structure, 
and that only a small portion of this surface can be examined by external 
manipulation, indicate that he was passing judgment rather upon the pop- 
ular phrenologists of the present day, than upon the scientific principles 
advanced by Dr. Gall. Phrenology, properly understood, gives due sig- 
nificance to these facts. 

It appears thus, that Anatomy «nd Physiology, as ordinarily under- 
stood, take oognizaooe of exclusively physical peculiarities, and do 
not detect the principle of life farther than to describe the outgrowth of it 
in its orderly physical form ; yet they do show us that there is a presi-^ 
ding force dififerent from and superior to the chemical and mechanical 
forces known to physical science. One branch of the investigations of 
Phrenologists is a contribution to our knowledge of the mind, dr awn 
from those external manifestations which Physiology, as ordinarily nndero 
stood, ignores. 

SPmiTUAL TBUTHS. 

When all the physical facts thus gathered are exanvhued in the light of 
the history and conduct of man, and the phenomena of consciousness, we 
see that they all point to the great paramount fact that the human soul in 
its oneness presides over this complex organization, for which it is re-^ 
sponsible. The soul, although its manifestations reside in physieal con^ 
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Conditions of Spiritual Ught. Meeknesa. 

-ditiozis, exhibits phenomena that physical laws and physi.^al forees cannot 
•«xplain. A study of the temperament and cerebral organization, is 
^only an investigation of the «xtef nal manifestations of this Spiritual 
existence. 

The knowledge of this realm of Spiritual truth Is not, like physical 
truths, acquired by Perceptive, Analytic or Synthetic powers, it is only 
possessed by receiving it. Nor is it to be communicated by language, 
as sensuously and ordinarily understood. Language can define what it 
is noU and can describe the phenomenal manifestations ; but that which 
is Spiritual is only to be spiritually received^ and spiritually discerned! 
The Spirit clothes His behests in a language written in the souj^ alone, 
and His power thus given, manifested through the Spiritual faculties, in 
varyingfphases of gifts according to the organization, communicates with, 
illumines, and commands the faculties of the intellect, the senses, the na- 
tural desires, and the temperamental conditions of all those who are the 
subjects of His influence. 

In the experience of the individual, when these Spiritual laws are merely 
intellectually conceived and discriminated, or when their operation is made 
servient to the social and selfish life, the mind is centralized in the physi- 
cal and sensuous nature, having no higher consciousness than a passional 
or intellectual force, modified by the suave influence of the sentiments : 
but when the mind submits to the Divine Power, and follows His direc- 
tion in accordance with the principles of Christianity, man becomes a living 
soul, the instrument of Grod, who then ** worketh in him to will and to do 
of His good pleasure." 

Exhaustion of pride and selfishness, self-negation, both of the Propen- 
sities and the Intellect, and self-examination, not by the Intellect, but by the 
Spirit of God searching the heart, are the conditions ef Spiritual wisdom. 
The intellectual man must cease to limit himself to intellection or logical 
proof, and the man of social or selfish passions, cease to engross him- 
self in his dependence on the ol^'ects of his desire, and the soul must use 
those powers as the instruments of the Holy Spirit. Such is the scien- 
tific proof of the spirit of the Christian life. 

The Spirit,when thus possessed, manifests Himself phenomenally through^ 
the physical organization, and His presence depends so far on cerebral; 
conditions as to require that meek and humble state of preparation whieh 
arises from self-abasement and contrition. This meekness is one of the 
;general conditions of the Spiritual group of faculties, a cerebral organi- 
sation which all men who are morally accountable possess. Meekness arises 
•either where there is predominant Spiritual organization, or from cultiTa- 
)tion of these faculties, or may be induced by the instrumentality of ex- 
ternal circumstances negativing the will of the Propensities and Intellect. 
The Spirit makes use of the mind when He is sought in this^ state of. 
meekness. 

4 
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Influence of Organization on Spiritual Gifts. Defldencies of PhrenologistB. 

The diversity of special gifts is in accordance with organization. The 
action of physical life being sensuous in its nature, is dependent upon tem- 
peramental and physical conditions for activity and qualitative character, 
but the phenomenal manifestations of Spiritual life, being Spiritual in their 
nature and essence t originate and receive their strength directly from God. 
It does not follow, however, from the fact that the special gifts depend 
in part upon organic conditions, that large spiritual faculties in the natural 
mind are favorable to religious impressibility. For, while unawakened, 
they may and commonly do tend to spiritual pride, which is among edu- 
cated men a greater obstacle to conversion than sensuous influences. 

It is not strange that these truths relating to the mind have not been 
recognised by those who know no other method of investigation than ob- 
servation of perceptive facts and the resulting processes of inductive rea- 
soning. Perceptive facts verify these truths, when once placed, in a pro- 
per order of anatomical truth, before the mind. 

It has been the misfortune of many persons who have espoused Phre- 
BQlogy, and have ardently advocated its claims as a science, that they 
have not been guided to recognize and develop the truth of the spiritual 
life of man. They have seen in him only the animal and intellectual facul- 
ties, and have supposed that all the phenomena of his nature and modes 
of action could be explained as physical phenomena. They have not 
admitted that there is such a spiritual condition as the Light of life ; be- 
cause they have not looked at man in his historical life, in which we can- 
not account for civilization and progress, except upon other conditions 
than those exhibited by the heathen world. Hence Phrenologists 
have ignored the spiritual nature of what they have called his moral 
&ottlties. They have recognized only the vitalized brain, and its 
manifestations when led by the Propensities or directed by the Intellect, 
and, in conse<}uence, have overlooked the spiritual influenees which 
operate upon man*8 nature and actions, when he is properly awakened 
to them, and have only ascertained the physiological laws of his life. 

The early discoverers of the fact that the brain is the organ of mental man- 
ifestations, and that the convolutions of the hemispheres correspond to cer- 
tain elements of mental power, in their desire to develop these most impor* 
tant truths, overlooked or neglected these spiritual laws, which are no less 
important; and their followers have, to a great extent, limited their 
labors to the task of testing, expounding, and advancix^ the physical part 
of our knowledge alone, instead of combining with it an exposition of the 
spiritual life. This combination must be made ; a recognition of the 
distinct spiritual nature of man, and of his/ relations with his Maker, 
Almighty God, with the Grace of the Holy Spirit, and the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, must be associated with a true view of his physical 
organization, before Phrenology can take its proper place as a science, or 
perform its intended work as a practical and useful art. Both Gall aii4 
gpurzheim failed to accomplish this combination. 
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Character of Dr. Gall's Mental Prooesaea. 



Dr. GaU*s views are correct, to the extent to which he proceeded, and 
ke foreshadowed, in some degree, the deductions which I have traced re- 
lating to the Spiritual nature ; but his progress in the dcTelopment of 
the science was limited by his moderate perceptive powers. For his 
character has been mis-conceived ; since, while it has been stated that 
he was remarkable for power of the Perceptive faculties, he was not 
distinguished in that respect. When he became oonvinced that the 
memory of words resides in the brain, he conceived that this must have 
an organic manifestation consequent upon localized function, and accord- 
ingly explored mental manifestations seeking for the organic conditions 
of all peculiar mental phenomena. 

This course was proper, so far as the Intelleotoal faoulties and their 
manifestations are concerned. Bat the knowledge of God is not thas 
attainable. Ail attempts to establish a knowledge of the Deity by 
Intellectual processes, that is to say, by the faculties of the Percep- 
tive, or GoQceptive, or Combinative cluster, have failed to give a clear 
or intelligent &itb, from the very conditions of oAr organization. He 
is only to be known by the facultieB of the Spiritoal group, that is to 
sayi the Intuitive and Meditative dusters, of which Godliness or Yenera- 
tion is the centre. These faculties are not to be characterised as logical or 
demonstrative, but as reflective or receptive, and in this is seen their special 
adaptation for giving us the knowledge of God by the presence and in- 
fluence of the Holy i&host. These faculties, too, led by meekness and 
Godliness, enable the mind to introspect its own Consciousness, and with the 
aid of the Intellect, analyze subjective phenomena. 

The strength of Dr. GalFs mind, and the characteristics which enabled 
him to conceive and establish the elementary principles of Phrenology, 
lay in the philosophic Conceptive Faculties; which, with his large 
restraining faculties, gave him an intellectual forecast or forethought, 
sometimes characterized as deductive reasoning. If he had sought 
the truth through the Spiritual faculties) as well as by the Qonceptive 
power of the Intellect, he would have included the necessary reoogm^ 
tion of the Spiritual nature of man ; while on the other hand^ larger 
Perceptive powers than he possessed, in combination with his philosophic 
powers, would have led him to include among the facts which he sought 
for in support of his conception, the phenomena of the history of man, 
and the paramount influence which Religions, whether true or false, 
have always exerted in the events of that history. As it was, however, 
in the controversy in which he immediately became involved, he confined 
himself to the facts of physical organization, and did not enter into the 
higher applications of these principles to Spiritual life* 

Dr. Spurzheim designed to give Phrenology the place of a science, and 
he gathered and presented the facts in a way that greatly advanced the 
investigation ; but his classification is not in accordance with the attri- 
butes of man as a Spiritual being, for it is based upon the natural aild sen* 
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Character of Dr. Spursheim's Classification. Description of the Hemisphere, unfolded. 

saous phases of oharaoter common to man and other aoimals, and upon* 
an arbitrary namerical order of the faculties ; and therefore the snbjcMIt 
had to encounter all the prejodices of established religious and scientifie 
theories. He made^ howeirer, much progress in the anatomical investiga- 
tions necessary to complete our knowledge of the subject ; and had he- 
lived to continue these inqubies, we. cannot doubt that he would 
have been led to a new classification of the faculties. As it was, 
he arranged them ajccoiding to- his own cast of mind, or mental pre- 
dominance^ by intellectual discrimination, made entirely by the Per- 
oeptive, Conceptive, and Combinative faculties ; and the basis of his 
classification is in the ideas he formed of the qualitative character of the 
respective faculties, as he had individualized them, and as he saw them 
manifested- in men about him in worldly life, overlooking the modifications^ 
which Religion, in^the true order of the Spiritual faculties, presents. Sioce^. 
also, the mind,, in the fallen state of man, tends to unequal and angultir 
development, and to* fragmentary conclusions, it resulted from the same 
characteristics of his method of observation, that he individualized the 
faculties more than is warranted by their actual gsoupiog and con- 
tinued action, and the general and outward historical facts, and did 
not sufficiently regard their activity as necessarily more or less com- 
posite, or associated, in^ the fallen state of man, and as unitedly 
and har!noniously associated,, when the Holy Spirit guides and rules 
the whole soul, quickening the Spiritual faculties. Hence, he was 
led to give prominence in his system,, to what is termed organology ; au. 
analysis, which, however much it may have promoted our knowledge of 
mental processes, has induced many scientific and logical minds to reject 
Phrenology ; because the parts of the brain pointed out a& distinct organs, 
are parts of a whole, and marked only by an orderly and limited difference^ 
of conformation. 

From the observations which were the basis of Dr. Spurzheim's oltasi- 
fication, he was led to deny that man can know Grod, and to characterize 
the Spiritual faculties as blind sentiments, and even to include in his enu- 
meration of those sentiments several which are in fact a part of the 
Intellectual group. 

When we unfold one of the hemispheres, and examine the organic 
position of the different convolutions, the functions of which external 
observation has shown, we find that they ace arranged in a fixed 
order of internal contiguity, in a single series, the largest convolutipBS, 
being seven in number, forming the middle portion, of the unfolded band, 
the medium sized convolutions forming one end of the band,and the smallest 
convolutions forming the other end. The central and largest convolutions 
are those which external observation of development has ascertained to be 
the instruments of spiritual or moral qualities, and, in their full exercise, 
they are found to correspond with the spiritual gifts described in the Holy 
Soriptores. This lobe of the brain is found to hove bat littk uamovLH^ 
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eommonieation, except through the adjoining lobes or ends, whioh form 
the other tvro groaps we have described. The mediaoM»ised oonTolutions 
upon one end, (forming the seat of the PrppensitieSr both animal and 
inteUectaal), whieh, when enfolded in the encephaloSr occapy the back 
part and lower sides of the heacU and the smallest sixed convolatioiifr 
upon the other end,, (formiog the seat of the Intelleot)^ which, when so 
•niblded, occupy the front peart ef th6 head^ each have sensueas con- 
neotions through and by the nervous system. 

These facts indicate the existing classification of facuUiea, as ordained 
by the Creator in the organization of the brain. The manifestation and 
influence of these three groups of faculties^ the Social and Animal, the 
Intellectual, and the Spiritual, seen in the history of Man, under Barbarism, 
Civilization, and Christianity — the characteristic power and function of 
the Spiritual group as delineated in the Scriptures, and realized in the 
ttonsciousness of the Christian — and the contrast between men in worldly 
society, and the requirements of Scripture and example of Christ, — con* 
firm my classification, and give profound significance to it. When we 
inquire what, in mental analysis, is depravity, and what are the new birtb 
and the influence of the Holy Spirit, the central faets of periSonal reli*^ 
gion, we see that the true life of man requires the predominant activity 
of these central faculties made sentient by the power of &od', the Holy 
Ghost, upon the soul, an^ that His will, thus manifested in them, should 
subordinate the Intellect and the Propensities to His Grace. 

But as I have said, thalabors of both Gall and Spurzheim were limited 
to the task of developing Phrenolo^: as a physical science. The fact 
of the correspondence of the organs of the brain with the faculties of 
the mind engrossed their attention ; and the development, in detail, of 
the important laws of spiritual life,.*which should always be considered 
in connection with the physical facts, (many of which were first sug 
gest^d by Dr. Gall,) was left for fiiture writers. 

I. say, then* that the facts of whicfar Phrenology should take note are 
p«rtly physiological, and partly spiritual; that is, some have their 
erigin in pecnliarities of physical organization*; and others in certain 
conditions of spiritual life already referred to; and that both these 
realms of truth, the physical and t)ie spiritual, must be^ fully explored 
by all who would wisely and successfully apply Phrenology to the art of 
Edncation. In our presentation of the subject inits spiritual as well 
as physical aspect, it claims its true place as a science. 

n. ** Ifso^ would not Educa{ion if Based upon it. Take Cognizance, as the 
Foundation of its Discriminations and Adaptations, of Exclusively- 
Physical Peculiarities ?*' 

This question has been already answered by the preceding re- 
matks. A true system of education does not confine itself to the con- 
nddtation of pbyncal pecnliarities. It studies these with care, and ig, 
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guided by them in the larger namber of its processes and modes of opera- 
tion. Bat it recognizes the greater truth that man is not merely a living 
body, but that he is a spirit acting- through an organized body ; and it 
seeks to inform itself of his spiritual, as Well as physical nature, and 
to deal with both natures by processes appropriate to each. 

There is, it is true, a large field of labor in education, in which physical 
laws are the principal guides. But there is also a field of labor — also 
processes — ^in which spiritual truths must be recognized and followed, as 
the most important. 



CHARACTERI8TIG DISTINCTIONS AMONa FACULTIES. 

Among the general principles relative to the qualitative character of 
different parts of the hemispheres of the brain, there are several which 
ebould be stated before I proceed to speak of the distinctions in the facuK 
ties with reference to physical and spiritual laws, and of Temperamental 
differences. 

These I shall 'present more fully in answer to the inquiries in the 
second part of your letter., I only state them briefly here. 

1. Each hemisphere is composed of three lobes or groups of con vein* 
tions, distinguished from each ether, both by anatomical evidence of their 
sensuous connections, and by tWr contrasted functions. They are the pos- 
terior, the anterior, and the upper group, manifesting, respectively, the 
pasMOAal faculties. 6/ the mind, which are termed Propensities, the intelli- 
gent faculties, which are, termed the Intellect, and the sentient or moral 
faculties, which I term 'the Spiritual jgroup. . ''' ' '/ 

2. The nerves of Bensation' from the posterior column of the spinal cdrd 
and the thalamus more immediatefy communicate with the posterior fcrotip 
or Propensities ; and here the naturieJand sensuous forces of the mind have 
their seat. The InteDeict or anterior group is called into action both by 
the Propensities and by the nerves of special sense ; and the passional 
desires [of the mind, both selfish and social, thus become intelligent. 
The Intellect, by presenting and individualizing external objects of de- 
sire or necessity, re-acts upon and stimulates the Propensities. 

3. The upper lobes, lying together along the median line in the crown of 
the head, have anatomically less immediate and full communication wiili 
the sensory and motor tracts than either of the other lobes ; and these are 
the seat of the higher functions of religious impressibility and susceptibility. 

4. The part of the hemispheres having more immediate relation to nu- 
trition and voluntary motion are the convolutions contained in a central 
transverse core from ear to ear. This part comprises three exterior 
convolutions upon each side, — viz :— Alimentiveness in front of the ears, 
DestructivenesB between or above t)ie ears, and Gombativeness behind 
the ears,— and also the interior convohitioiui of the Desire to Live. This 




Photographic View (cut in wood) op the PHRBNOLoaic Bust of 
Washington. — No. I. — Right side.—GcenerBl looalization of the three 
Groups. The largest letters representing the Spiritual Faculties, the 
next in size the Animal, and the smallest the Intellectual Faculties. The 
organs of the Propensities are in the back and side of the head, extending 
forward to and in front of the ear. The Intellectual faculties are in the 
region of the forehead and temples. The Spiritual facultiest in the coronal 
region, above both the other groups. 

The curved lines around the head in this and the following views, are 
merely a diagram to aid the eye in recognizing the characteristic upward 
and backward direction of Washington's cerebral development. — See pp« 
16, 117, 118. [To face p. 30.] 
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part of the brain, espeoiallj the oonTolatiens of Deetractiyeness and the 
Desire to Live, are the coDTolntions most closely oonnected with the 
medalla oblongata, and are the ezeoative facalties, through whioh physi* 
cal force of ontward manifestation is given to the qaalities^ other parts. 

5. The part of the hemispheres having more immediate relation to pas- 
sional mental restraint, or the control of action and the retention of power, 
volnntary or involnntary, are the convolutions occupying a region above 
and behind the ears. This range comprises the faculties of Cautiousness 
and Secretiveness ; there are two other restraining faculties, which being 
of a Spiritual nature are properly inflaenced only through Godliness. 
The two 'first named are among the Propensities, and the others, lying 
vertioally above them, in the top and back of the head, are the posterior 
ODD volutions of the Spiritual group. These four pairs of faculties, I term 
the Restraining .Faculties. 

For the purposes of the present inquiries, it is not perhaps necessary 
that I should develop the anatomical description of the numerous, distinct 
convolutions which Drs. Gall and Spnrzheim designated as the instru- 
ments or organs of some of the mental functions I am about to describe. 
But I may say, that by careful anatomical dissections, conducted under my 
own eye, I have become convinced of the existence of the individualized 
organs, as such, in the composite or unified form which constitutesthe brain. 

I cannot better indicate to the reader the general manner in which these 
organs of the brain are connected with each other, than in the words of 
Dr. Spurzheim (Anat. of Brain, p. 188.) *' It is extremely interesting to 
trace the connection of the different cerebral masses composing special 
instruments. These connections explain the mutual influence of the 
faculties. The organs of analogous powers are regularly in each others 
vicinity ; the convolutions that compose them even run into each other. 
The organ of Philoprogenitiveness communicates with that of Inhabitive- 
ness, and with that of courage (Combativeness) ; the organ of courage 
communicates with that of attachment (Adhesiveness) ; and with that 
of Destruotiveness. The organ of Secretiveness oommunioates immep 
diately with that of Destructiveness, and with that of circumspection 
(Caution) ; the organ of ^Benevolence oommunioates with the organ of 
Veneration (Reverence); the organ of Firmness is in communication 
with those of all the faculties around it — Veneration, Justice, and Self- 
Esteem ; the organ of justice runs into that of the love of acquiring (Ao* 
quisition) ; this is connected with that of construction (Construotiveness) ; 
the organs of the Perceptive Faculties are all linked together as are 
those of the reflective powers in like manner ; the organ of artificial 
language is placed across the organs of the Intellectual Faculties gener- 
ally. Thus the especial Design which God has taken to establish 
communications between the cerebral parts cannot be overlooked ; and as 
I have already said, it is this arrangement that enables us to understand 
tbe mutual influence of their respective fanotions." 
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Fundamental Distinctioa between the three Qroups of Faculties. 

Let me novr dravr the line of distinotioa between the different modes in 
vhioh the human faculties aot» and mdjioate the distinctions of treatment 
which these modes require. 

The law bjitwhich the faculties act im groups is of fundamental im- 
portance to intellectual education; and a fall and constant attention to it 
•enables us to corveet tendency toward error, obserrable in the teachings* 
not only of many phrenologists, but of other intellectual philosophers. 

The first step toward understandittg the activities of the faculties is to 
know that by nature in the fallen State of man, their force resides in the 
Social and AnimEd Propensities, which are situated in the base of the 
back part of the head, within and above the occipital bone and the lower 
part of the parietal bones ^ while the Intelligence resides in the Intellectual 
Faculties, beneath the frontal bone, in 4&e front part of the head ; and the 
moral qualities and Spiritual disposition, which are the higher nature, re* 
.«ide in the upper pttrt of the head, within the parietal bones. 

The Propensities have an predetermined passional activity of desire* 
stimulated directly by ihe general organic sensibility, and indirectly 
through the organs of special sense, which communieate with the Intel- 
lectual'fttculties. This phase of mental activity is the universal law in 
•children ; and therefore the desires of the Propensities must be regulated 
4ind directed by edncation. The Intellect depends for its incipient action 
and stimulus^ on ^h^putiy^Lrd influence of 1^^ senses, which act through 
the Pevc#ptiy9 fi^^lties, , apd on the inwi^rd, .co^^oious de^res of tiie 
firpptasities 3 ^^1 . t|^€ire|bie . mi^st l^e . cultivated and instructed. The 
fijncifnaili .Faon)tiea4>eipg q^al^rally dormai^t, )i9iv,iiig inherited the ^leep 
liiitni; Adeflli tnupt;}^ f^w#^^i|e4 J for «$ in Adam all mei; die^, in Christ 
tiie$^ aHahaU b^ ^V)Ade %live. This constitutes tiie phenqmeqal aspect of 
ihe indiiii4n4ity:<i|f th^. 99olf )>y chaagipg t^e. predominant action &om 
the Proil^sitieff ^ the Spixjitual fapultie^ which constitute the ))eing 
snan, a Uviqg f»o«L 

The faculties have been individualised too much; the mind has 
been delineated as if it were a subject on the dissecting table, to 
be separated into parts, and studied only in its distinct functions; 
whereas, the faculties ought to be viewe^, chiefly^ as constituting 
« living whole, while the phenomeni^ of their activity should be 
fltadied as composite organic acts. Hersio, the methods of Dr. 
ikM were superior to those of Dr. Spurzheim. In all my views 
npon this subject, I am guided by the predomiiiant fact of the associa- 
tion of the organs into groups ; and I would paution all against the error 
of studying individual activity, without attention to the individuality 
of the soul and the combination of the faculties by which is obtained 
all normal action, and to the fact that the faculty preponderating in 
4|uantity in any group gives, its character to the group, and that the 
«peoial character of the associated mental operations is indicated by tho 
form of the group in its composite shape. 




Photographic Vikw (cut in wood) of thk Phrenologic Bust op 
Washington.— iVb. 2 — Right three-quarters back, — General localization 
of the Propensities, and the Restraining Faculties of the Spiritual group. 
Ill the lower part of the head the region of the Propensities in either hem- 
isphere is shown. In the upper part of the head, the region of the Spiritual 
faculties is shown, presenting the Meditative cluster prominent in this 
view. The lettering which indicates the general regions of the groups is 
prominent in this view, while the names of the special faculties, which are 
given in detail upon the other side of the bust, are more fully seen in view 
No. 5, p. 34.— See pp. 16, 117, 118. 

[To face p. 32,] 
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Photographic View (cut in wood) of thr Phrrnologic Bust op 
Washington. — No. 3. — Right Ikree-quarters front. — Localization of the 
Intellectual Faculties, and the Intuitive cluster of 'the Spiritual Group. 
In the region of the forehead and temples the locality of the Perceptive, 
Conceptive, and Combinative clusters, respectively, which together form 
the Intel eotual group, is showi. In the upper part of the head, the region 
of the Spiritual faculties is shown, presenting the Intuitive ^cluster prom- 
inently in this view. 
The lettering which indicates the gener.l regions of the groups and clus- 
ters U more prominent ia this view, while the names of the Special facul- 
ties, which are given in detail upon the other side of the bust, are more 
fully seen in view No. 4, p. 33. — See pp. 16, 117, 118. 

[To face p. 33.] 
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Photographic View (cut in wood) op thr PHRENOLoaic Bust of 
Washington. — No, 4 — Left three- quarters /ro^i/.— Localization of the 
Faculties of the ihree groups as exhibited on the left Hemisphere. The 
special locality of each faculty of the Intellectual Group is seen in 
the cerebral form manifested jn George Wnshington. In the brow are the 
Percepiive faculties, viz: Individuality, Language, Form, Size, Weight. 
Eventuality, Locality, Color, and Order. In the upper part of the fore- 
head the Conceptiv ^ faculties, viz ; Comparison and Casuality. In the 
temples and sides of the forehead, the Constructive faculties, viz : Time, 
Tune, Cakulation, Constructiveness, Mirthfulness, Ideality, Acquisitive- 
ness. 

The Intuitive Faculties in the Spiritual group are also seen in this view, 
viz : Brotherly Kindness, Spiritual Insight, Aptitude, and Hopefulness. 
The position of the central faculty of Godliness, in the apex of the head, 
is also indicated.— See pp. 30, 111, 112, 117, 118. 

[To face p. 33.] 
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The followiag are the three groups, and the faoalties oomposing them 
80 for as the ftinptions of the convolutions have yet been ascertained, 
Except in the first group, the names employed for the faculties are those 
given by Dr. Spurzheim. 

Group I. — The Spiritibal Faculties \ — Meditative and Intuitive, 

1. Godliness. 

2. Brotherly-Kindness. 3. Steadfastness. 
.4. Righteousness. 5. Hopefulness. 

6. Spiritual Insight. 7. Aptitude. 

GeoupII. — Hie Intellectual Faculties: — Combinative^ Conceptive, and 
Perceptive* 

I. Individuality. 2. Language. 

3. Form, (or Configuration). 4. Size. 

5. Weight. 6. Eventuality. 

7. Locality. 8. Color. 

9. Order. 10. Comparison. 

11. Causality. 12. Time. 

13. Tune. 14. Calculation. 

1.5. Constructiveness. 16. Mirthfulness. 

17. Ideality. 18. Acquisitiveness. 

Group III. — The Propensities: — Social and Animal. 

h Alimentiveness. 2. Amativeness. 

3. Destructiveness.. 4. Philoprogenitiveness. 

5*. Inhabitiveness. 6. Adhesiveness. 

7. Combativeness. 8. Self-Esteem. 

9. Secretiveness. 10. Approbativeness. . . 

II. Cautiousness. * Desire to live. 

Jn giving this enumeration of faculties, I must not be understood as 
representing it as complete. I am not among those, if any such there are, 
who believe that Phrenology and Physiology have reached limits beyond 
which they cannot pass. The investigations upon which a knowledge of 
• all the faculties is to be based, are not yet completed. There are convo- 
lutions whose functions are yet to be ascertained, which if satisfactorily 
done, will throw much additional light upon the analysis of the mind, by 
presenting the organic conditions of some elements of mental character, 
for which the combinations of the exterior convolutions do not fully ac- 
count. The results, too, of Dr. Spurzheim*s anatomical investigations 
in respect to the faculties interblending and running into each other, indi- 
cates that more extended observations of anatomical structure are neces- 
aary , to determine to what extent diversiiies or variations in this counectiou 
of organs exist in different brains. If such diversities exist, they should 
be investigated before we shall have a full and clear analytic individoaliza- 
tion and definition of the faculties that are already known. 

5 
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Order of dealing with the FaciiltieB in Education. The Restraii^ng Facultieg. 

Id my classifioatioD, I place the groQpB io the order of their importance^ 

and doe predominance in the matured character, in a Ghiietian and civilized 

oommnnity. In practical edncation, however, ihey are to be dealt with, 

in point of time, in the inverse order. The Plropensities mast first be 

brought under control and regolated ; and the training of the Intellect, 

and secaring the conditions for awakening the Spiritaal disposition, are 

duties to be successively com.menced, by means of the ascendency which 

the Propenei tie 8 afford. The order of Education is, to enter the child's 

mind through the Propensities, (the activity of whieh depends upon the 

desires,) thus Securing control ; by their natural, predetermined force, to 

.develop and regulate the Intellect ; and by moral, instruction 'prepare 

the way for the awakening of the Spiritual faculties, that in the end tfiey 

may predominate, guiding, regulatings and cultivatiug the Intellect, and 

holding the desires of the Propensities in check, thus making the whole 

mind the fit temple of the Hol^ Qhost^ It might appear to some that on 

this account, education is hot required to deal with Spiritual truths. This 

is not the case, for to the teacher all these truths are of the very highest 

importance, and the preparation of the minds of children for these truthe 

is the highest object of education. 

Since the aotivities of the Intellectual Faculties depend for their force 
on the Soei-al and Animal Propensitiest it becomes the object of Education 
to manage these forces, and to direct them to useful purposes. There 
must be the attention of a teacher, to awaken the faculties of the child tO' 
activity. 

•That the teacher xnay sepuie tjie atteniioii of the child, he should have 
regard to temperamental affinities, and the physical and perceptive sen- 
sibilities. I& order to regulate thi activity of- the faculties, thus awakenedr 
and to fix the attention bf ih^ child, and invite or compel jftdrseverance 
of .effort, it is necessary for the teacher to appeal to those faculties in the 
child's mind which possess a power of restraint over the other faculties, 
and by w&ich the child's capacity for contkiuity of mental, application 
' is sustained. 

The restraining faculties are four in number, ---CfMitiOttsness and Secre- 
tiveness, which are among the Propensities, and Conscientiousness (or 
Bighteousness), and Firmness (or Steadfiastness,) whieh are in the Spirit- 
ual Grroup. The latter have bat little influenoe upon the mental disposi- 
tion in childhood, and it is upon Cautiousness and Seoretiveness that we 
must chieEy rely in eduoation, for securing attention, restraint, and the 
will of the subject ; for they are in the group in which the natural forces 
reside. These restraining faculties, however, when not directed, act 
against the teacher by selfishness, rather than in his favor. He must 
first secure their aid, either by obtaining the good will of the pupil by 
adapting himself to the desires of his Propensities, or by obtaiakig con- 
trol of bis self interest through fear. 
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Photographic Vibw (cut in wood) op thb Phrenologic Bust op 
Washington. — No, 5. — heji three- quarters back. — Localization of the 
Propensities, and the Restraining- Faculties of the Spiritual group. The 
special locality of each faculty in the Group of the Propensities is seen 
here, in the cerebral form manifested in George Washington. They are 
Alimentiveness, Destructiveiit^ss, luhabitiveness, Combativeness, Secre- 
tiveness. Cautiousness, Amativeness, Philgprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, 
Self Esteem, Approbativei ess. The organ of the Desire to Live is an 
interior convolution, and its position cannot well be indicated on the ex- 
terior of the bust. 

The Meditative faculties in the Spiritual group are also seen in this 
view, viz : Steadfastness, Righteousness, and Hopefulness. 

The position of the Restraining faculties in each group is also so^n, 
Cautiousnessness and Secretiveuess in the Propensities ; Righteousness, 
and Steadfastness in tho Spi<itaal group. — Sec pp. 30, 115, 128, 131. 

[To face p. 34.] 
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First impressions upon the Scholar by the Teacher. Sympathy in Discipline. 

Hence, while secoriog restraint through the faoulties of Gaotiousness 
aad Seoretivenesa, we mast, in order to maintain attention and continaity, 
and control the will of the sftbject, rely on Self-Esteem, the Concentratlvo 
force, and on Adhesiveness and Approbativeness, as well ason the oat* 
ward pantomimic activity which appeals to the sensuous life of the child. 

First impressions, temperamentally considered, made upon the scholar 
hj the teacher, are of paramount importance as affecting their subsequent 
intercourse. Every observant teacher will have noticed that different 
modes of approach must be adopted with different children ; whilst an 
introduction to one at a bounteous breakfast, or over a hearty dinner- 
table, will secure a preference, a quiet conversation in a retired nook or 
comer, will tend to secure the permanent affection of another ; and whilst 
the warm regard of one class may be gained by freely mingling in the 
sports and hilarity of the play ground, a reserved and taciturn air will 
obtain the confidence and respect of a different class. The restraining 
faculties of the Propensities are pre-eminently selfish or self-asserting ; 
and to gain ascendency over a child in whom these faculties are pre- 
dominant, the teacher will have to subordinate them by force or by love> 
Force, if used, must be sympathetically applied; and if love be used, 
the teacher must at the same time maintaia that authority centralized in 
himself, which will ooaunand respect. 

The term *' love" in this connection, is used in an enlarged sense, and 
implies a sympathetic susceptibility on the part of the teacher, in the suf- 
fering the child endures from the infliction of punishment ; and this sym- 
pathy most be so clearly manifested that the child cannot fail to perceive 
and acknowledge it. The influence of such an exhibition of feeling must be 
attended with the happiest results. For, even though tender and immature, 
the sensuous mind of the child, delicately influenced, as it is, by vivacious 
outward expressions of feeling, either of pleasure or pain, will appreciate 
this manifestation of suffering on its behalf, and when it sees that the 
infliction of punishment is painful and distressing to the teacher, on its ac- 
count, and does not arise from a selfish desire to gratify angry passions, a 
sense of grateful obligation will be awakened, rather than emotions of re- 
vengeful dislike, and a determination will be formed not to wound again 
one who sympathizes so acutely in its own sufferings. 

And as this regulated sympathetic sensibility can exist only as a moral, 
persuasive influence, and then only to a limited and partial extent, in an 
unconverted teacher, how important it is, that the power of the Holy Spirit 
should be shed abroad in the hearts of those to whom the education of the 
young is entrusted. 

It is necessary to observe, however, that the love which arises in 
the child's mind is that of the selfish and social faculties, which 
are grouped together in the Propensities. Appeals to moral grounds, . 
in the first instance, fail to have any direct bearing on the child, until 
the teacher has secured its confidence, respect, and docility, which 
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Motires by which Children may be Controlled. Cnlttvation of Executive Force. 
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ean be done through the Propensities by the aid of the Intellectual 
faculties. Through the faculties of self interest and social happiness, which 
are in the group of the Propensities, the teacher may acquire, as far as a 
stranger can, the temperamental as well as the meutfJ influence possessed 
by a parent, the origin of whose power is in the natural, instinctive 
sensuous activity of the temperaments and these sensuous faculties. To 
this end a wholesome fear is necessary, both for immediate control, and 
for the ultimate development of a Godly fear, which will depend upon the 
awakening of the spiritual disposition. 

In the choice of the motives by which the teacher will endeavor to at- 
tain this control, he should, in general, give preference to the upper 
range of the Propensities, «*vt2:; Cautiousness, Approbativeoess, and 
Self-Esteem,^ which lie contiguous to the Spiritual Faculties of 
Righteousness and Steadfastness. Cautiousness can generally be best 
awakened in the pupil by appealing to the next contiguous faculty in the 
same range, — viz : Approbativeness, or if this is not the next largest, 
to Self-Esteem. If the teacher allows the lower range to be most 
actively exercised, he increases the difficulty of training the Intellect ; for 
Secrotiveness' tends to make the child selfishly watchful and sly, and 
Combativeness is the rebellious spirit. The natural tendency to active 
development in boys is in this direction. In gi^s the predetermined ten- 
dency to development is in Philoprogeoitiveness and Adhesiveness 
and in the upper range, viz : Approbativeness, CautiousQess, and Self- 
Esteem. It should not, however, be forgotten, that the fear awakened in 
a child's mind, although necessary, is a selfish fear, and not to be trusted 
to control the child when it is not conscious of the teacher's cognizance. 
Fear, or Cautiousness, is but one faculty ; and it will be understood that 
the largest quantity of brain matter, or number of faculties or motives, 
that a teacher has in his favor, the easier it is to command. 

Some children, however, from inherited organic form, insufficient means 
of growth, or a sentimental and unpractical home training, will be found 
deficient in this lower range of Propensities. In such cases, the teacher 
should call them into exercise. The boy may be encouraged to destruc- 
tive sports, such as fishing and gunning, to kill his own food, thus develop- 
ing Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, and Combativeness, so that he may 
have greater executive force of character. The more humane way to at- 
tain the same result, is to put the boy into the society of boys in whom those 
faculties are large, by whom he will be compelled to defend himself and 
exercise executive power, and to encourage him to take his own part. 
This training tends to give greater practical vitality, energy, and versa- 
tility ; but, except where it is necessary for correcting absolute deficiency^ 
this gain may be at the expense of intellectual talents and attainments. 
By a knowledge of these sensuous faculties, which will be more fully dis- 
oussed in answer to the later questions, the teacher may intelligently gain 
possession of the will of the child, whether it be centralized in the sooia 
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Faculties may be considered Individually ; but their action is Associate. 

faculties, leading the child 'to be tractable, or whether it be centralized in 
the personal faculties, leading the child to be self-ass rliug. He will use 
for that purpose such faculties as the child's organization and needs of 
development indicate to be most proper ; and by means of this ascendency 
will be enabled to train the facultieri in the Intellectual group, develop- 
ing their powers, according to a proper order, and preparing the way for 
the maturity of the whole being. 



CHARACTERISTIC ACTION OP THE FACULTIES. 

The activity of a human faculty may be theoretically considered either 
as individvLaU or as associated. It might be in fact individual ^ if 
it could spring from and express, merely the vigor of the faculty itself, un- 
influenced by any other faculty, either of the same, or of a different group. 
But,as we have seen, each faculty is associated with the surrounding facul- 
ties contiguous to it, and is more individualized,only in proportion as sur- 
rounding faculties are less developed. It is modified by the action, 
whether restraining or non-restraining of another faculty of the same 
being and in the same group, apd quite changed or compounded in 
character by a faculty in either of the other two groups. 

Although the activity of the mind may be centralized in one faculty, so 
that the qualitative character of that faculty predominates in the mental 
act, mental activity is not engrossed in one faculty to the exclusion ot all 
others. The external act resulting irom an activity of the mind is depen- 
dent upon the executive influence of the faculty of Destructivenese. The 
iMternM or mental act is the peculiar condition or composite activity of the 
whole mind, apparent in the organic form of the brain, and in the panto- 
mimic phases of expression. 

An instance of individual activity, in actual life, would be monomania. 
What is meant by individual activity is, that in analyzing the mental pro- 
cesses, we are to have regard, first, to the activity of each faculty, con- 
sidered by itself, bearing in mind its size, the group to which it belongs, and 
the group in which the largest faculties may be. But the observer must 
keep in view, secondly, that the force, activity, and restraint, are naturally 
centralized in the Propensities, with modification by temperamental dis- 
position ; thirdly, that all mental action is composite, and modifications 
of activity are produced by associated faculties, in their combination ; 
fourthly, that further modifications are produced by the sympathetic 
actioa of other minds ; while lastly, the most important modifications are 
produced only by the Grace of God in the soul, manifested through the 
Spiritual group, giving, by the meditative part of that group, illumination 
and prevenient knowledge, — ^prophecy. 

Now the organs of these mental processes, as they are actually 
presented to us, we perceive to be associated in three groups, — 
those of a congenial nature being together; — and the faculties 
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belonging to each group, we peroeive to be usaally in action simul- 
taneously* one or the other predominating, while its asgociates co-operate 
with, and stimulate or restnun its action. The mental act thus exhibited 
is the result of the compound action of the faculties so associated, 
(whether they belong to the same or either of the different groups), not 
the independent act of one. 

In our analysis, the character and activity of any faculty, individually 
considered, must be regarded as chiefly depending upon the phy- 
sical contour, shiipe, and structare of the brain organs* The peculiar 
form of the organ must receive careful attention, both as to height, 
breadth, and shape, aud the direotioa of development from the given 
centre of the head in a line passing through the ears. If either side of 
the organ predominates, the organ is modified upon that side, by the in- 
flnenoe of the organ next to it. This constitutes the endless variety in 
each organ, and ^ves rise tu the variety of manifestation. 

Not only, however, the structure and size of the organ, but also the 
temperamental tone, the period of life, the health, the supply of natural 
vital force, the degree of imparted grace, — all these qualities taken 
together, form the conditions on which the individual activity of each 
faculty depends. As the explosion of powder depends for ' its effect, 
not alone on the quantity of the powder, or its fineness of quality, 
nor on the size of the grain, or the degree of compression, or the shape 
of the instrument, but upon all these things in combination, so also the 
energy of a faculty depends upon the physical qualities of the or- 
gans through which it acts, and the temperamental conditions of the 
bodily organization, in accordance ynih the 'general law to which 
I have made reference, that temperamental conditions being equal, 
the size of the brain is only a measure of its power, its activity is 
the measure of its influence. 

Our knowledge of the associate action of the faculties depends largely 
on the observation of the relative size of the contiguous faculties in 
their special order in groups ; the facility with which they interchange 
and continue effects upon each other depends on the general structure 
of the brain and the special structure of the faculties, on their relative 
vigor as compared with each other, and as measured by that of the 
organs, and on the influence of the temperaments. 

Hence, in our exaininatioa of tho individual activity of the 
faculties^ we must observe which is the largest group, (that jg;iTing 
general character to the mind), and which is the predominant Acuity 
in ^e group, (this giving mental character in the group in which 
it appears), and we must also consider the physical peculiarities 
of the organic structure of the brain, and the phases of quality of men- 
tal action arising from the combination of temperaments in the personln 
^HMtioB, wheth^ more fM)ate« by reason of pr^dominaooe of the lj[ervo^8^ 
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or more warm from the Sangaine, or more placid from the Lymphatic, or 
more firm and metallic from the Bilious ; and the result should be consid- 
ered with reference to the age and previous culture of the individual. 

Age and period of life, in which the temperaments of the body 
alternate, have' a marked influence. In infancy, the activity of the 
Propensities predominates with the Lymphatic temperament, in de- 
veloping the body in growth, and this temperament, when ioterven- 
ing between the Nervous aod Bilious, or between the Sanguine, if 
that be predomioant, aod either of the others, can be iocreased or 
dimioished, when properly understood, so that inheritable predispositioDs 
may be suitably regulated by parents or the teacher, before the period of 
puberty. From puberty to manhood, or middle age, the Intellectual life 
becomes settled or mature ; £rom middle life to old age, the Spiritual 
Faculties tend to take precedence, by the declining activity of the 
Propensities ; and each of these epochs has an important general in- 
fluence in directing the faculties. 

In this realm of inquiry into the indiiddual and associated faculties, 
we have not referred to the Spiritual life implanted by the Holy Ghost, 
but have been mainly guided by the physical peculiarities of the pre- 
dominating organs of the brain,»whether considered individually or as 
co-operating in one and the same composite act,— and by the phy^cal 
peculiarities of the temperaments. 

Although we thus deal with the organs as indications of the qualitative 
character and of the order or predominance of the Acuities, we are not to 
tegard the faculties as the products or results of the organs. The organs 
are the conditions but not the efficient causes of the mental functions. 
Dr. Gall defines an organ to be ** the material condition which renders 
possible the exercise or the manifestation of a faculty." And he adds, 
*' According to this definition, it may be conceited that no exercise of a 
faculty is possible without an organ, but that the organ may exist with- 
out the faculty to which it belongs, being put into exercise.** 

We recognize in the soul, an existence independent of, and superioif to the 
brain organ. The physical condition, which the organ constitutes, fimits 
the manifestation of tlie corresponding faculty only in respect to its quali- 
tative character. There is also a predisposition to activity in special 
faculties arising from inherited size and structural order of the organs, 
and from the fact that the nerves of sense have immediate communication 
with the organs of the sensuous faculties, the Propensities and Intellect, 
through which the mind is made subject to sensuous influences. This 
subjection, which does not result from defective organization, but from 
engrossment of the mind in external and sensuous objects, is the fallen 
condition of man. Hence the necessity of Divine influence, to awaken 
the Boxd to spiritual life, in the faculties which are manifested through 
the organs of the Spiritual group, which have not the same direct sen- 
ftttouB communications. God acts directly upon the aoul, giving lig^t, by 
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the faculty of Grodliness, through the Spiritual group of faculties. Man's 
actions proceed from his Propensities in combination with the Intellect 
and the moral sentiments. 

The impressible and sympathetic activity of the faculties must, there- 
fore, next be considered ; and in this realm, physical laws no longer guide 
us, but we must have recourse to spiritual ones. For, so far as the 
activity of the faculties is sympathetic, it depends on the relations 
established between the soul and other beings, and on the power and 
direction in which those influences of others are acting, which stimulate, 
check, or otherwise act upon the faculties of the individual, and these, 
in their higher and proper order, follow spiritual laws. When the Holy 
Grhost thus influences a mind sympathetically disposed, the influence is 
direct and all-absorbing, and may be said to change the nature of the 
faculties and the whole being. Neither class of laws, however, can be 
adequately understood without reference to the other. Their opera- 
tion is inseparably interdependent in the human life. The peculiar 
phases of the existing combination of temperaments, as well as the peca- 
liar order of cerebral organization, qualify the external manifestation of 
the sympathetic and moral qualities. 

Up to the age of seven, more or less, varying in accordance with the law 
of inheritance, the work of education naturally depends upon the motheb 
for its sympathetic continuance. At the period when the mother's respon- 
sibility diminishes, the traghbr takes it up, and should commence and con- 
tinne it under the same conditions oj delicate jfhysical sensibility, and tem- 
peramental sympathy, which result from the characteristic lacteal lym- 
phatic temperament of woman. 

In our fallen nature, the Social and Animal Propensities, with 
only a qualifying influence from higher sentiments, ordinarily possess 
control, both of the teacher and the scholars ; and the conflicts arising 
from the predominance of these self-asserting faculties, make the voca. 
tion of teaching most difficult and wearisome.- And where the Spiritual 
faculties are predominant in the teacher, ignorance of the temperaments 
and of the science of the mind will lead him to neglect the power he 
possesses in this respect, or render him unable to apply it with the 
sympathy in sensuous conditions, which is necessary for securing control 
of the Propensities of the child. 

Hence the influence of the religious father or teacher is so commonly 
irksome to the child; while the sympathies of the mother, which are 
divinely ordered in sensuous attention and in the predominance of the 
faculties of Philoprogenitiveness and the other Social Propensities, are 
congenial to him. 

When Christianity is properly understood by parents and teachers, 
and the influence iwd guidance of the Holy Spirit is humbly sought 
in intelligent conformity to the laws of the mind, the Spiritual, Social, 
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and sensuous sympathies may be made unitedly and harmoniously active. 
This is the great and immediate necessity of Society in respect to 
Education. 

A limited and partial success, in teaching, may be attained by 
natural gifts ; but however great the natural gifts of the teacher, and 
however earnest his efforts, his suocess, especially in the higher depart- 
ments of moral and of spiritual training, will be limited and partial 
only, unless, as a means of acquiring power, he is under relations of sym- 
pathetic influence by the Holy Spirit ; and unless, as a means of et- 
erting it, he i^ under similar relations with those whom he teaches. 
The true teacher is bpm of the Spirit, for his vocation. 

These relations of sympathetic influence are established through spirit- 
ual impressibility and susceptibility. In fact, as a means of eduoalion, 
these qualities are of pi^ramount importance in the teacher* A child 
with moderate Firmness (or BteadfiMtness,) and Consoientiousoess (or 
Righteousness,) if iofluenced by a teacher in whom these spiritaal re- 
strainiog faculties are predominant, will do better than a child in 
whom these faculties are large, under the influence of a teacher in whom 
they are passive. 

In No. 1 of the Unitf you will And a delineation of the character 
of a gentleman, which ' furnishes a good illustration of the defects 
of any system of education which is sot founded on the activity 
of the Spiritual Faculties. If they do not lead in the work of 
the teacher, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, — if he does not find 
in the impressive and sympathetic influence of the Holy Spirit of God, 
the source of his power, and the stimulus of his activity, he is of 
necessity left to depend opon the Propensities as the impelling 
force in his character. What is referred to, in the character there 
delineated, as boyishness^ is simply the predominant development of the 
Propensities, social and animal, under the Lymphatic and Sanguine tem- 
peraments, in the order of combination characteristic of the organization 
manifested in boys, — Alimentiveness, Destrnctiveness, Secret! veness, and 
Combativeness ;»and with the sensuous quality given by large develop- 
ment of the nerves in immediate connection with the brain. These 
faculties are earlier developed than the Intellectual and Spiritual groups, 
and are, in themselves all-important to a manly character ; but whenev«r 
they maintain a predominant influence after the ago of puberty, over- 
ruling the moral qualities when the latter ought to acquire sway, the 
character retains this phase of boyishness, although favorable cirooiin- 
stances, social influences, temperamental character, etc., may restrain 
the individual from the evil courses to which they naturally tend. 

This seosuousness gives immediate force, energy, and momentum to 
the character, t>ut exposes its possessor to great temptations; and this 
sensuous condition, when continued beyond the period pf childhood, and 

6 
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without the Spiritoal disposition, is the seat of all that is vicioas, de- 
praTedy.and oriminal in human life. And thus, the result of a system 
which ignores spiritual influence as a source of strength to teachers 
is, that some of our most efficient and successful teachers must come 
from among those who are most strongly predisposed to temptations. 

III. ** Wovld Not Education^ Oitn^ as a Training and Developing Pro- 
cess f, he Based in its Practical Operations^ upon — 1st. Pecvliarities of 
Temperament ; 2nd. Peculiarities of Cerebral Structure ? ** 

I answer : that inevitahly, and not by the intelligence of the teacher, 
it is already so based, in many of its processes and operations ; and the 
first requisite to more successful teaching is an intelligent attention to 
the peculiariUesof temperament and of cerebral structure, and a scientific 
adaptation of the processes of instruction to those physical peculiarities. 

But education cannot be wholly based upon these physical conditions. 
We must recognize the fact that although physical organization is the 
condition, it is not the efficient cause of mental activity. Hence the pro- 
cesses of education must be based also upon an intelligent consideration 
of the stimalns and influence received by sympathy with other beings, 
tiirottgh the Social, Intellectual or the Spiritual group of faculties. Of 
these external influences acting upon the child* the teacher should take 
care to be himself the chief, and this can only be fully and successfully 
done by a knowledge of the Spiritual laws to which I have jreferred. 

A surrey of human nature, in the aspect both of its physical organiza- 
tion and its Spiritual life, shows the chief progressive stages of human 
education, viewed in its largest and fullest sense, to bo chiefly these : 

First. Such a culture of the physical organization as will carry the indi- 
vidual activity of the faculties, under favorable temperamental conditions, 
to the highest perfection consistent with their true proportional or harmon- 
ized action. This object is promoted, to speak in general terms, by 
affording the enjoyment of nutritious and healthful food, and suitable 
and varied exercise, both of body and mind, — by all those influences, in 
fact, which tend toward the vigorous action of the digestive system, 
the thorough sration and vigorous circulation of the arterial blood, and 
sufficient bodily repose for the liver and the equalizing functions which 
it maintains, «»thus supplying the proper harmonized conditions necessary 
for the most healthy growth and action of the brain. This is the domain 
of Physiology. 

Second. The proportional or harmonized development of the facul- 
ties, or rather of their brain organs, considered with due regard 
to their combinations in groups, clusters, and special associations, 
litis object is promoted by all those methods which regulate 
the exercise of the mind 'according to the order of the faculties, as 
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namerioally marked on the bust, and to tbeir relations in groups, 
always noticing that the mind musl: be approached by and through .tiie 
predominating faculty of the group, so as to get the attention of the per- 
son taught. In this way, we may enlarge and strengthen those organs 
which by nature are too small, and diminish in size or activity those 
which are naturally too large, thus establishing an equalized fulness pf 
mental operation, and developing the faculties (in their appropriate 
groups and clusters,) in the proper order as delineated on the bust. This 
process approaches the mind first through the sensuous nature, and ac- 
cording to the various functions of special sense, viz : sight, smell, taste, 
hearing and touch. To give the most vigorous force to this process, 
children are trained together, thus bringing into play the social or family 
feelings, — viz: Adhesiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and Inhabitiveness, 
and, subordinately to them, the power of Emulation, viz : Approbative*. 
ness. This is. the peculiar business of ** Teaching^^* or ** Edueati^** 
in the restricted sense in which the latter term is popularly used. 

Third. The establishment and maintenance of such relations and 
social conditions among men, as that the individual shall live, as much 
as possible, under conditions of sympathy with those of his fellow men 
whose faculties are acting in the order of their proper develop- 
ment, and who are in a condition of susceptibility to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit ; and that he should not be influenced by sympathy with 
those whose sensuous and sinful habits would lead him astray. This ob- 
ject is promoted by all those methods which draw men together In the 
common and sympathetic prosecution of a worthy purpose; by the 
organization of meetings, and of institutions for co-operative action ; by 
customs and usages which excite emulation and ambition ; and by the 
sequestration of the criminal and vicious from the general society of 
men. This is within the scope of Social Science. 

Fourth. The establishment of such relations between the soul of the in- 
dividual and the Holy Ghost, that the direct influence of the divine Spirit, 
operating through Spiritual love, upon the human soul, may be recog- 
nized by man, and may be consciously and unhesitatingly accepted by him 
as the guide of his actions. In the attainment of this state, two things are 
needed, — a susceptibility to the Divine influence, and a willingness to be 
influenced by it, and by those who are themselves under the sameinfluekico. 
All moral agents possess a degree of spiritual impressibility : to be 
wholly without it, is to be not in the category of beings morally accoun- 
table. But it differs in degree, according to the activity of the Propensi' 
ties, and according to the culture the Intellect has received. Moreover 
one individual may be highly susceptible to the Divine nnfluence, 
yet, by his natural and inherited perverse will, may wholly resist it. 
Another may be cordially willing to yield to it when recognized, yet 
able to feel it but feebly, by reason of long indulgence of the Propen- 
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Bities and IntQlleot. A third may feel it fully, and yield to it cordially. 
The willingness to be thns iaflaenced comes through the inward con- 
Bcioasness of good and evil. 

To change the natural unwillingness of man to yield sympathetically ic^ 
1^ influence of the Holy Ghost, into a cordial and earnest submissioB 
to it, is a work in which other men become merely instrnments. It 
lies between the indiyidual himself and the Holy Spirit of Qod. 
The conditions under which this change must take place are as the 
wind which ** bloweth where it listeth." He gives Spiritual conscionsness 
alike to all who will receive life. But this change must be promoted by 
human agency ; and to do this — to bring to the knowledge of men 
tiie laws and methods by which God acts upon the soul, to acquaint 
them with the motives and reasons which should induce them to sub- 
mit to Hi3 influence, and to encourage them in the effort to yield their 
faculties to His dominant control, is the office of Religionf and is the 
task especially committed to the Church of Christ. The science of the 
mind is the handmaid of true Beligion. The present intellectual state <^ 
the world makes this objective knowledge of the mind of fundamental im- 
portance to Beligion at this time. 

Education, as a training and developing process, should be based, in its 
practical operations, not alone upon the peculiarities of temperament and 
cerebral structure, but also upon the application of the foregoiog prin- 
ciples, which are fundamental to the ultimate welfare of both teacher and 
pupiL 

These general principles are the foundations of the answers which are 
to be given to the remaining questions in your letter. I will, in a short 
jtime, attempt the answeo of the remaining questions in detail. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN HECEEB. 
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\_From Mr. Hecker to Mr. Kiddk.'] 

Henry Kiddle, Esq., 

Dear Sir : — Iq a former letter, I have answered the first three qaes- 
tions proposed in your letter of Jalj 27th, and have shown that« inasmuch 
as there is a spiritaal as well as a physical nature in man, the processes of 
education must correspond with this dual nature ; there must be a recogni- 
tion of the physical part, and a treatment of it by physiological methods, 
and there must likewise be a recognition of the spiritual part, and a sub- 
jection of that to spiritual influences. Even at this intelligent period 
of the world, it is the error of all educators to confound thesa two 
natures, 

I now proceed to answer the questions embraced in the second division 
of your letter, marked (A.) 

All the questions in this division relate to the temperamental conditions 
of the body, and to the modifications which a just attention to the temper- 
aments introduces into the means and processes of education. It is diffi- 
cult to describe in language only, that which should be demonstrated 
practically ; but I will make such explanations respecting them as I am 
able to do in writing. 

In my last letter I described a plaster bust which I have had 
made, to show the phrenolegic development to a better advantage 
than has heretofore been done. In a similar method I have prepared 
illustrations to show the tmnperamental peculiarities. They consist 
of four portraits of George Washington, each printed in oil colors, 
after designs in water colors, from photographs, according to the 
characteristics of one of the four temperaments, so far as those char- 
acteristics are manifested in the expression of the head. These will 
illustrate and individualize the peculiarities of each temperament, so 
that in studying them, the mind may be enabled to discriminate them 
more perfectly than merely verbal description suffices to do. Similar ex- 
emplifications of the whole structure of the human body would be still 
more useful, but are not at present practicable. I hope that some day 
it may be in our power to have them. The manikins which the French 
have produced, for teaching anatomical structure, would go far to serve 
this purpose. The account of the Physiological functions given by Dr. 
Draper, in the work referred to above, and also in his smaller text book, 
gives the interior conditions of temperaments, withoutt however, any 
systematic statement of their external phases. 

If I were merely describing the temperaments I should take four dif- 
ferent figures for these illustrations, for there are relations between eaoh 
temperament and the special form of the head ; but as it is essential to 
a knowledge of the mind to discriminate between the modifications of dis- 
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position dependent apon the temperament, and those dependent on cerebral 
struoture. it has seemed better, first to delineate the varioas tempera- 
mental characteristics, and to take up cerebral differences afterward. 
The reader must, howerer, remember throughout, that the contrasts of 
color presented by the illustrations would in actual life be inseparably 
connected with some contrasts of cerebral form. 

Asking you therefore, to refer to these illustrations, from time to 
time in the course of the description, for assistance in the elucidation 
of the subject, I now proceed to answer the questions propounded under 
division (A), in your letter. 

" 1. Would the Division of Temperaments into the Four Primary Classes 
he Sufficiently Minute, as a Basis, Without Taking into Consideration 
the Various Combinations as they Occur?** 

In the proper sense of the term, the *' temperament'* is the precise mix- 
ture or combination of physical qualities belong^g to each indiTidoal. 
This presents so vast a variety, that if we should go into detail without 
limit, we should lose ourselves. 

For a Scientific account of the temperament, it is necessary, as Mr • 
Bain suggests, ** to describe as well as can be ascertained, the peculiar 
condition of every one of these (temperamental) organs seriatim, drawing 
the proper inference, without inquiring which of the four temperaments 
the case falls under." 

But to do this would be beyond my present limits, as well as impracti* 
cable in popular application ; and I must, therefore, use the four com- 
monly understood names, representing characteristic extremes of physical 
constitution, for the purpose of clearness. There is too much discrep- 
ancy without proper classification, in the descriptions giveu by Physiolo- 
gistst to enable the general reader to enter into a more precise delineation. 
It is desirable, and will tend to a still further improvement of edoca- 
tional science, to- take the intermediate phases into consideration ; but in 
initiating the effort, too much must not be undertaken at once, and 
what is undertaken must be clearly and objectively defined. It is best 
first, to individualize and clearly define what are known as the four 
primary temperaments, and defer th^ combinations antil a later stage of 
the effort. 

It is certainly within my hope and expectation that the time will come* 
when the ordinary combinations of the temperaments will be well under- 
stood, and their physiological indications familiarly known to observers ^ 
and when methods of instruction and discipline will be adapted to many 
different varieties and shades of combination. The principles I advocate 
cover the whole ground ; and I stand ready to show the application of 
them to minute classifications and subdivisions of temperamental charac- 
ter, to as great an extent as it is found that the teachers become suf- 
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ficiently aooustomed to the reqaisite observations, and poasefls the adap- 
tability to apply them, bat I have at present only urged a classification 
of papils by the four original temperaments, from an impression that 
this is all that can practically be accomplished at the oatset. 

In speaking of these original temperaments, therefore, it mast not be for- 
gotten that in trath, all persons exhibit a combination of temperaments. 
An instance of a pare and uncombined temperament, if not indeed an 
impossibility, would be out of the common coarse of nature. To con- 
ceive the entire exclasion of either of the primary temperaments, speak- 
ing in the strictest sense, would involve the supposition that the 
vital organ which imparts it, the brain, the lungs, the stomach, or the 
liver, as the case may be, were wanting in the system. Life, in the 
human organization, is made up of the four temperaments, and requires 
some admixture of the qualities of all of them. When we speak of a per- 
son as exhibiting a given temperament, we mean that his constitution 
departs from the harmony of the equal order, by an excess of one tem- 
perament predominating so strongly over the others, as to rule and lead 
throughout the whole constitution. The predominating temperament 
marks its influence in all the others, imparting to them something of its 
own quality, either sharpness, or warmth, or placidity, or cool, staid force, 
as the case may be. When we speak of a combination of two or more 
temperaments, we mean that all the four so compare in force and devel- 
opment, as that those two or more designated in the combination, in the 
same way exercise an individualized as well as a blended influence. 

The physiologic processes of the Nervous temperament distinguish 
animal from vegetable life. Each of the three other temperaments, the 
Sanguine, Lymphatic, and Bilious are characterized by chemical and 
mechanical processes similar to those of vegetative life. Their functions 
are unconscious, but by their union with the nervous system they are all 
brought into a general relation of sensibility in the mental consciousness 
residing in the brain. 

In this union the function of each temperament acts on and is re-aoted 
on by the others, and* the mind, through the nervous system, is divinely 
ordained to manage and direct the whole. 

Diseased conditions of the body change the temperamental relations, and 
changes in temperamental character may be effected by the administration 
of appropriate medicines ; indeed, the whole system of the Materia Medica, 
when properly understood, clearly demonstrates this proposition. 

In the fallen state of man he is given up to the dominion of the three 
lower temperaments and the sensuous phases of life, engrossing the ner- 
vous forces in the unconscious functions of the temperaments, and cen • 
tralizing the mind in the Intellectual faculties and Propensities which lie 
at the base of the brain, in sensuous communication with the body and 
the external world. Hence, the necessity of the intervention of a higher 
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power, the Spirit of God, to regenerate the natare, and give spiritual 
light that shall intelligently and consciously direct the life through the 
S,paritnal F»ealties, in accordance with the law estahlished in G-od^^ 
original creation of man. 

It is always to be borne in mindv therefore, that the influence of the- 
H'oly Spirit, which is given to man through the Spiritual part of 
Ins dual nature, modulates the activity of the temperaments, and har- 
monizes their influence in the combination. The brain and temperaments 
{present the physical conditions of human life ; but it is only when the 
Holy Spirit awakens the Spiritual Faculties, that man possesses the power 
«f his true and full life ; and by this influence only, directing the mind, 
is given the power to overcome the inertia of matter, and the body is 
made illuminated and refined, traoscending any physical manifestation. 

In order to show that it is practicable for ordinary observers to 
distinguish the four temperaments, I will now mention the leading physio- 
logical peculiarities by which they are marked. 

In each temperament some one function or system of organs, character- 
istic of that temperament, leads in the organization, influencing all the 
others, and producing modifications of color, shape, size,, and texture. 
This general principle was alluded to i^ a previous commimieation. 

One who examines the subject for the first time will find in<his observa- 
tion cases that apparently form exceptions to any general description. 
Thorough acquaintance with the causes of temperamental character, in 
combination with cerebral causes, will explain every exceptional case. 

In my descriptions, whether of size, form, color, or activity, I must be 
understood as referring to the white races and the healthful staXe.. 

TBS NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. 

By the Nervous tempeiament, we do not mean that weakness or exces- 
sive irritability, which is commonly called Nervousness. The Nervons 
syertem — ^the direct instrument of the brain, is that which distiogaishes the' 
mental processes of the brain from the sensuous prooesses of the tempera- 
ments, and also marks ihe distinctive characteristics of the sensuous 
e^perations of the other three temperaments, the Sanguine, Lymphatic, 
BiMous— as compared with those of brain. 

In the Nervous temperament, the brain, which is the organ and centre 
of mental life, together with the system of sympathetic, sensory, and 
tnetor nerves associated with it, maintaining communication with the 
organic and temperamental functions of the body takes precedence over 
these other fuoctions of the system, in respect both to proportionate size 
And to activity. 

Physiologists who have pursued their investigations of the system of 
nerves acting in coDJUDction with the brain, without regard to the trutha 
elucidated by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, have not sufficiently defined the^ 
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sympathetio and soDsaoos oommanioation existing between the body, 
with ita other three temperaments, and the brain, through its sustaining and 
commanding inflaenoes. They have not discriminatingly distinguished the 
influence of the mind upon the body, nor sufficiently regarded the fact, that 
the functions of the Nervous system are centralized in the brain, or are de- 
pendent on or controllable by the brain, which is the seat of sympathetic 
influence, restraining power, and motive and impelling force. 

The distributed influence of the Nervous system throughout the surface 
of the body, and the localized action of the organs of special sense, have 
each been abstractly considered as forming a system by itself, without due 
regard to the controlling forces resident in the brain> 

In the Nervous temperament, the head is relatively large, and the 
tiioracic and abdominal regions small*. The whole nervous system, includ- 
ing the brain, being predominantly active, the mental manifestations are 
proportionately active. The sharp, keen, nervous sensibility which is char- 
acteristic of this temperament,— the brain being the organ and centre of 
all mental life, — is not owing to the nerves being deranged, or delicate, or 
weak ; on the contrary, their action is disproportionately powerful ; for 
the nervous system, predominating in the organization as compared with 
the other three temperamentSt its action is not sufficiently qualified by 
the influence of the Sanguine, Lymphatic, or Bilious temperament. Each 
of the temperamental systems has, within itself, its own appropriate qual- 
ifying and modifying and accelerating iafluences ; but the Nervous tem- 
perament is superior to the others in that its restraining forces are organic, 
consisting of the faculties of Seoretiveness and Cautiousness, Steadfast- 
nesst and Righteousness or Firmness, possessing withia itself the will- 
power of all the other temperaments, when properly understood and ap- 
plied ; while the qualifying and modifying forces of the other tempera- 
ments are functional. ' Nervousnesls, as usually noticeable by others, is 
not a preponderance of the Nervous temperament. Nervousness, when 
it is not caused by ill health, that is, by a derangement of either of the 
temperamental systems, arises from excessive activity of the senses and 
the weakness of the restraining faculties in the brain. These faculties 
may and ought to have full, development and influence * where the Ner- 
vous temperament exceeds the other temperaments. This is the case with 
all men of the greatest intellectual influence in* society, and this is the con- 
dition of their power. 

In persons of the Nervous temperament, th^ organs of the brain being 
larger in proportion, and functionally more active, than the lungs, 
stomach, or liver, and the bones and muscles being relatively small and 
delicate, the effect of the mind upon them is greater than in persons in 
whom the other temperaments have the ascendency. 

If there is a great predominance of the Nervous temperament, it is ap- 
parent that the life of the person is chiefly in the brain. If also the re- 
straining facultiee are large, thia gives great self-serving power, and those 

7. 
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qaalities which eoable a man to lead and cootrol others. It is this temper* 
ameotal disposition, thus centralized in the brain, which possesses that 
commanding, inspiring, and^ controlling personal presence that compels 
and mpnlds the wilk of other men, — ^a quality commonly spoken of as inde- 
finable and undescribable, but which consists in this peonliar combination 
o£ mental faoaUiea with tb» Nervous temperament. 

In persons in whom the Nervous temperament predominates, the hair 
is fine and silky, and brilliant in expression. In childhood it often tends to a 
transparent whiteness^ and,though it grows darker about the age of puberty, 
it usually remains light in color as compared with that of persons of the 
other temperaments. It is not abundant; on the contrary, it is often thin 
and sparse, and has a tendency ta fall off early. The skin is thin and 
transparent. The eyes are bright, yivi^, and expressire ; quick in their 
movements, and brilliant and deep in color, usually tending towards gray. 
* There is a general fineness of quality characterizing the whole physical 
structure. 'The figure is delicate, and there is a tendency toward sleii* 
demess, and a transparent expression of the whole bodily conformation. 
The features about the head, particularly the chin and nose, are sharp, 
well-marked, yet delicate, and the brain development is clearly defined. 
The muscles are small, but well formed, and indicate an active condition, 
and their movements are marked by rapidity and promptness. This slender- 
ness and leanness often amount to positive emaoiatiob, and give an 
appearance of delicate health, while the real condition of the body may 
show this appearance to be erroneous, where mental pursuits are the vo- 
cation. This is shown by the longevity and power of persons of this habit 
of body, when the Spiritual faculties are in proper oommaDd of the Nervous 
system, and are truly regulated by their Spiritual and sympathetic nature. 
In estimating the force of the Nervous temperament, we must regard 
the cerebral organization, the ganglia at the base of the brain, and 
the size and form of the neck, which contains the connection be- 
tween the brain and the nerves of the body. The mental and physi- 
cal systems reciprocate through the ganglia at the base of the brain. 
In a person of the Nervous temperament, if these ganglia, and the fac- 
ulties at the base of the brain are large, they give a sensuous character 
to the action of tbe»mind, and indirectly impart Yitality and endurance 
' to the whole of the nervous system. This has been called by some the 
vital temperament. Under these conditions, the brain, the organ of men- 
tal life, imparts to the nervous system a peculiar vividness in all the senses, 
quickness and sharpness of muscular exertion, and a fineness in tixe 
details of outline and featuie. 

Yet, without the spiritual power given to the mind by the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, the more the brain predominates in the organization as 
compared with the lungs* the stomach, and the liver, which are the seat 
of bodily or physiologic life, the sooner its power is expended by action, 
causing exhaustion, and requiring cessation of activity for recuperation. 
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THE SANGUIKE TEMPERAMENT. 

In the Sanguine temperament, the langs and arterial system, which ard 
the organs of atmospheric life, expanding the hlood withozygeo, are pre- 
dominant. In this system is the seat of the mechanical force which com- 
pels the circulation of the blood ; and, if the organs of circulati n have a 
proper physiological structure and size, they will compel a Tigoroas cir- 
culation, the pulse will be strong, and all the external indications pf the 
arterial system strongly marked. In persons in whom the Sanguine 
temperament predominates, the thoracic region is relatively large, the 
lungs being large and the respiratory muscles weU developed. 

The blood, in its aerated condition, being expanded, active, and dif- 
fusive, interpenetrates, nourishes, warms, and stimulates the nervous* 
lynkphatic, and biliary systems, making the muscles round and well filled ; 
and the organs of motion being thus stimulated by the vitalized blood, 
muscular exercise is enjoyable, and industry natural. The brain, which 
is not alternating or intermittent in its own power, partakes of the io- 
flHence of this general pulsative, or, as it were, spasmodic state ; and 
the «<ctiviiieB of tite stomach and liver are qualified by an infusion of the 
geniaU pulsative warmth of this Sanguine temperament. The organiza- 
tion is characterized by a refined vigor, and a facility in its functions. 
There is fL quick and volatile activity and expression in all the senses 
and in the movements of the body. 

In persons of this temperament* the hair is red, the eyes are blue, the 
complexion is ruddy, and the skin throughout is fair, and suffused with 
a reddish tinge which shows the aerated blood to be actively and abun- 
dantly diffused. It is this activity or fullness of the circulation wh ch gives 
brilliant red to the com|>lexLon, somet mes imparting a nery expression. 
The cheek flushes quickly imd readily with exercise, or the varying 
emotional actions of the mind. The face inclines to roundness. The 
countenance is animated. The chest i« full, high, and expanded. The limbs 
are plump, but tapering %nd delicate, with hands and feet relatively small. 
The size and vigor of the lungs are, however, the leading indications of 
this temperament ; for it is possible that an individual may have, by inheri- 
tance, the chest and muscles of the chest large, aud a ruddiness in the 
skin and hair, and thus present many superficial indications of the San- 
guine temperament, and yet the lungs be, in fact, without special energy, 
so that the individual has not the peculiar warmth and animal vigor which 
the Sanguine temperament presents. The force of the circulation, which, 
as has been stated, is the principle of the Sanguine temperament, so far 
as it is dependent on the lungs, is governed by their mechanical and phy- 
siological structure, and ihen Hiisi-epiihility t<> change of t>iood by armos^ 
piieric iiifiuHiiuM. rather than by the dimensions of the chest. 

Persons of the Sanguine temperament are easily influenced by imme- 
diate causes, and are volatile in character. 
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THE LYMPHATIC TEMPERAMENT. 

In the Lymphatic temperament, the stomach, whioh is the leading 
organ of the digestive system, and the Lymphaties, which gather and con- 
vey the lymph liquid from all parts of the system, are predominant. 

In this temperament, the stomach and. intestinal canal are generallj 
large. •Through this channel are introduced the chief supplies of material 
for the body, and it constitutes the leading physical function apon 
which the liver depends for its supplies for the nutrition of the whole 
system. 

The fluid of the Lymphatics consists partly of the unused plasma 
or watery serum of the blopd, and partly of the products of waste 
in the tissues. Into this stream of lymph, brought from various 
parts of the body, the lacteals, which are connected with the Lym* 
phatic system, bring the chyle or fat digested from the food, and the 
mingled fluid is poured into the veins near the entrance to the heart. 

If this temperament is predominant in the organization of the per- 
son as compared with the other three, there is an undue preponderance 
of the glandular system; and the current or flow of the circulating 
fluids, though abundant, is generally sluggish. The abdominal regioB, 
including the stomach and intestines, is large, and the b(ain and 
thorax relatively dmall. In the excess of this temperament, lymph liquid 
and chyle exist more abundantly than the functions and reciprocal relations 
of the liver, the lungs, and the brain require ; hence results sluggishness 
of nature. The cellular tissues are filled to repletion with the super-abun- 
dance of liquids. The muscles are burdened with a useless load, which ren- 
ders their action slow and difficult. The brain is retarded in its action by 
the same influences, and becomes sluggish, because the blood flows sbwly 
to it. The whole system is, as it were, partially dogged. The watery 
fluids, settling in and under the skin, give fulness to the tissues, producing 
a languid expression, and filling the muscles and lymphatic vessels so- aa 
to render them .less sensitive to the mental impressions. The move- 
ments of the muscles are necessarily nK>derate because of their bulk, 
but their size is not an index of their strength. 

Where there is an excess of this temperament, the hair is Kght or pale in 
color. In childhood it is of a dull white color, but lifeless in its expression. 
The eyes are tranquil and expressionless. Theskin has a dull leady tmge of 
white, and there is an expression of lassitude in all the tissues. The coun- 
tenance is listless when at rest. The features are rounded, but elongated, 
pendent, and heavy, and the lips thick. The secretions of the salivary 
glands and the olfactory organs, are profuse, and the pulse is slow and 
feeble. The figure is rather shapeless, and the flesh soft. The body is 
full and rather thiok in proportion to the height, yet there is a general 
appearance of weakness and apathy. 
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LymphaUe Tempemnent in Woman. External Indieations of the BfUovs Temperament 

ThiB is the ordinary phase of the Lymphatio tAperament in men* 
There is a modification of it in the constitution of wooMn, in whom the 
laoteals are fiill and active compared with other parts of the Lymphatic 
system, and this feminine phase of the temperament girea the same placid- 
ity and temperamental impressibility, without the heavy, dull, expression* 
less character above described. In a minor degree, the same modification 
is observed in children and sometimes in men. 

Persons of excessive Lymphatic temperament are temperamentally dis- 
inclined to mental or muscular exertion. Nature's way to wake up the 
system from this Inactivity, is by stimulating the action of the lungs or 
brain. An increased circulation, or such sensations as quicken mental 
action, the pain of hunger by fasting, for instance, tend to regulate and 
correct this inertia. 



THB BILIOUS TBXPEBAMENT. 

The Bilious temperament has its C€nlre or source in the liver, which is 
the secretory organ of the prepared liquids for the nutritive supply of all 
the tissoes, thns immediately afibcting both the organization and the 
functional operations of each of the other temperaments. This organ has 
been called by physiologists the chemical laboratory of the human 
economy. Although it is said to evolve more heat than any other organ, 
its function in this respect is not to increase but to equalize and restrain 
the animal heat of the system, by its peculiar densifying and secreting 
process ; and this equalizing influence serves as a counterpoise to the 
heat resulting from the circulation of the expanded oxygenated blood of 
the arterial system. While the Sanguine temperament tends to a high 
temperature, the Bilious tends to produce a colder nature. 

In persons of this temperament, the hair is black or dark, strong, and 
abundant. The complexion is sallow, and the skin dry and of an olive 
color. This temperament gives, also, blackness to the pupils of the eyes, 
and the general expression harmonizes with their hue. 

To tike cognizance of tiiis temperament, we must, therefore, observe 
chiefly the extent to which its indications are apparent in the skin, the 
hair, and the eyes, and in causing a staid, cool movement in the expansive 
and contractile operation of the langs and stomach. It is this temperament 
thatfumishesthesolidifyinganddensifyingtendency ; and it is the Nervous 
temperament, acting on this temperament, which gives fineness and delicacy 
of expression and hue in the skin. The liver, it should be observed, acts by 
secretion, with functions hating relation to latent or low temperature, and 
more disturbed by high temperature than those of any other organ, and it is 
more remote from the brain,and more secluded than the organs of circulation 
from all atmospheric influences and from contact with any thing external. 
Itsioteiis eootiauouaQd ile«dy UJb» tbat of the braia* aad not spas* 
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Auxiliitry Apparatus. Mntcular and OcueoiM Bjattma. Amatiriaieas. 

modic, or expansireltod oontraotivie, like that of the langs and stomach. 
The liyer nourishes the forces of the bodj, and its quiescostt operations 
are continued without cessation^ and are increased and promoted hy pas» 
sivify of the body. The brain, which expends the forces of the body, re- 
quires rest, and in sleep i^s operations are more or less saflpended. 

SUBORDINATE RELATIOWS OP THE TEMPERAMENTS. 

In all these general remarks upon the temperaments, I have attribated 
their peculiarities to the influence of the individual organs, from which 
they respectively arise. To complete our knowledge of the subject, we 
ought to understand that each of the leading organs referred to is con- 
nected with an associated apparatus, upon the development and condition 
of which, much of its efficiency depends. The cerebrum in J;his way stands 
connected with the cerebellum and ganglia at the base of the brain> in the 
medulla oblongata, and the system of nerves and ganglia which extend 
throughout the body. The lungs are in like manner connected with, and' 
dependent on, the arterial and venous channels and the action of the heart ; 
the lymphatics and the stomadb, on the other parts of the digestive sys- 
tem; the liver, up<»i the organs subordinately connected with its functions. 
The condition of the associated apparatus exerts an important influence 
upon the leading organ, and may modify the exhibition of its tempera- 
mental character. In general, however, the size and cbctivity of the 
auxiliary apparatus correspond with those of the leading organ, and 
the phases of the leading organs may be taken as our guide in ordinary 
observations for the purposes of educational science. 

The muscular and osseous systems, (which are often spd^en'of as the 
athletic temperament, ) and the reproductive system, are of minor impor- 
tance in reference to mental disposition. 

Amativeness is not a mental faculty, but the iniod often excites it,. by 
the action of the senses of sight, hearing, and touch, as is often the case 
with man, or the activity of the faculties of Pbiloprogenitiveneas, as is 
commonly the case with woman ; and the mind is often exercised with it, 
to secure its gratification. In itself considered, it ie a physical sensibility, 
not a mental affection. The cerebellum, the organ of this impulse, is also 
the organ of unconscious muscular motions. 

It has been supposed that the organ of this faculty would afford tho 
best means of testing the Phrenological doctrine, because of the facility 
with which the observer individualizes bo ih thefaculty,and the cerebellum, 
which is its organ. But much controversy has arisen on this point from 
not understanding its character as above described. Properly understood 
it is in itself a physical sensibility, all engrossing in its activity, and when 
aroused it preoccupies the nervous forces, and proportionally supersedes 
mental functions. Man was subjected to these conditions by be fall^ and 
Christianity should restore the sug^emafgr of S^iritiik^l condilioo^*^ ^. 
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The flo*called " Vital temperament." Temperamental Peculiarities in Childhood. 

Pkrenolo^sts speak of a '* Vital temperament," a *' Mental tempera- 
ment,*' &;c ; and they might, with eqaal propriety, designate as a temper- 
ament, every condition whioh affords a distinotive contrast between ex* 
treme physical or bodily manifestation and the brain. 

What is called the Vital temperament, is the phase of organization 
distinguished by a fullness in the base of the brain and in the neokf where 
the nerves of sensation and motion from the spinal cord, the great sym- 
pathetic, the pneumogastrio nerves, the nerves from the organs of special 
sense, pass in through the various orifices in the walls of the cranium to 
their termination in the base of the encephalon ; that is to say, in the 
lower part of. the Intellectual group and of the Propensities, and in the 
cerebellnm. 

When the Lymphatic and lacteal system of the body, in connection 
with the senses which communicate with the mind, is active, it gives a 
fullness in the upper part of the neck at the base of the brain> as contra- 
4istingnished from the cerebellum, which is not developed antil the age of 
puberty. To this organic appearance no anatomical definition has been 
given by Phrenologists. The brain itself might not be large in its struc- 
ture at the base, and still show a great amount of circulatory supply and 
support of Physical life in this sensuous part, without being at all mentally 
disposed. In fact, it is demonstrable, that the life of the infant centralizes 
in this sensuous combination of the different nerves that combine and com- 
municate with the encephalon, viz : those of sight, hearing, taste, tonoh , 
aJid smelL 

The organization thus described cannot properly be denominated a 
temperament, but simply the phase of sensnousness giv^n to the mental 
or physieal nature by predominance of vital forces residing at the base 
of the brain in the nerves of sense, and the combined temperamental in- 
fluence of the stomach, lungs and liver, and their respective auxiliary 
apparatus, when it is centralized in this connection. 

In a transient form this phase is characteristic of children in health, 
appearing, however, rather in functional activity resident in the base of 
the brain, than in well developed fullness. 

JUVENILE PHASES OF THE TEMPEBAMSNTS. 

In children, on account of their growing constitution, the channels of 
sense, sight, hearing, touch, taste, smell, by which the body and mind are 
both affected, are very active, especially affecting the body, through the 
nerves of sensation ; and these senses, and the desire and necessity for 
food, stimulate all the conditions of bodily development. ^ 

Hence, as a general rule, attention to this sensuous disposition of the 
child is the direct and immediate means through which impressions are to 
be made by the teacher. Teachers are prone to disregard this, because 
iu adult life these sensuous external influences affect the mind more 
largely than the body, fod as we grow older we become more obtuse. 
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Maimer in which the temperaments may be deaeribed in the oomblned fonn. 

A knowledge of the foar temperameiits which I have abore desoribed 
uid of the individualitj of each, and their reciprocal relations, and of 
the tendency of disease to centralize itself in one or the other of them, 
and of the commanding inflnenoe over them, ordained to be exerted 
through the brain, is of greater importance to the curative arts than 
physicians have generally regarded it. 

2. " If Combinations are to be Regarded, is the Prevailing Temperament 
to be the Guide?'* 

I answer that it is so to be. As I above remarked, every person pos- 
sesses, io some degree, all of these ionr primary temperaments,— the Ner- 
vous, the Saogaioe, the Lymphatic, and the Bilions,— combined ; and it 
is only when one is so predominant that the others are relatively nn- 
inflnential in characterising the person, that we may say the person is of 
one of these primary temperaments. In general, they are so combined as 
that two or more are well marked, and in some cases all the fonr appear 
blended in their due relative order. In the classification of pupils prot 
posed by me in my former letter, in which I advise that the pupils of a 
class be arranged in four divisions according to these four temperaments, 
I mean that those in whom a given temperament predominates are to be 
placed together. 

Whenever it is thought practicable to carry this classification a step 
farther, the children of the Nervous temperament should be subdivided 
according to that temperament which predominates next after the Ner- 
vous ; those of the' Sanguine should be subdivided according to the tem- 
perament which predominates next after the Sanguine ; and so on. 

In describing these combined temperaments, I shall treat the Nervous as 
the most important element, and shall make it the starting point in deline- 
ating the combinations. Not only is this temperament oharaoteristioally 
the predominant element in the American people, commonly leading all 
the others in the combinations presented, but it is the commanding ele- 
ment in the physical nature ; and in the brain, the principal organ of the 
Nervous system, reside those Spiritual Faculties which enable man to re- 
ceive the influence of the Holy Spirit, which constitutes the character- 
istic, distinguishing mark between man and the brutes. 

The indications as to whidi of the several primary temperaments is re- 
latively the strongest are to be sought in the characteristic shape and habit 
of the body, in its movements, in the general features of the brain as shown 
i#the shape of the head, and in the appearance of the skin, the eyes, and the 
hair. Of the three latter, the skin i^ords the most trustworthy indioationB 
of temperament, both in its texture and hue, though the indications Urns 
afforded are more difficult to describe, in writing, than those given by the 
hair and eyes. Special causes not connected with temperamental qualities 
frequency modify the obkir of the luor and «yes, wfa^e that of the skin, is 
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Complexioii. Size and Shape of body. The Nervotw-BiliouB Temperament. 

rarely distarbed thus, except it be by disease or general deraDgement, and 
then il is not likely to mislead a oarefal observer. As explained in the pre- 
ceding pi^ragraphs, the Sanguine temperament tends to give a red color to 
the skin, and bine to the eyes ; the Bilioas gives black ; the Nervous is in- 
dicated by white in the skin, and grey in the eyes ; and the Lymphatic, by a 
watery and colorless hue. The Nervous tends to a slender form, and to 
sharpness in all the features of the head ; the Sanguine gives fulness and round- 
ness, especially in the chest ; the Lymphatic tends to give bulk throughout 
the system and a shapeless and expressionless appearance. The Bilious 
gives concretion and imporosity to the liquids throughout the system, tend- 
ing to impart density to the whole, and affords those qualities which give 
the basis for metallic force and endurance. The Sanguine gives heat and 
impulsive force ; the Bilious tends to low temperature and quiescent force. 
In proportion as the Nervous element predominates, in connection with 
either of ^he others, it tends to make the hair fine, soft, persistent in its 
forms, and sparse. 

In speaking of combined temperaments, they are designated by combin- 
ing the names of the primary temperaments, in the successive order indica- 
ted by thfi comparative strength in which the primary temperaments ap- 
pear united, thus pointing out their respective relations. 

When the combination is characterized by a great predominance of the 
Nervous and the Bilious compared with the Sanguine and Lymphatic, 
it is designated as the Nervous-bilious. In this case, if the Nervous pre- 
dominates over the Bilious, there is a bright, Jbriiliant skin, with, however, 
a slightly sallow tinge, except around the forehead, where the activity of 
the brain causes a whiteness ; the eyes are grey, and the hair black and 
very fine and sparse, and through all this, shines a mental vividness. If the 
Nervous and Bilious are about equal, the clear brilliant skin is without sal- 
lowness, the eyes are black or grey, and the hair black and fine. If the 
Bilious predominates over the Nervous, in which case the temperament -is 
designated as Bilious-nervous, it^ characteristic color shows itself more in 
the tissues, evidenced by the skin being sallow, and having a passive ex- 
pression, and by the pupils of the eyes being more dilated and having a 
colder expression, than when the Nervons predominates. 

When the Nervous and Sanguine elements are. very much stronger than 
Lymphatic and Bilious, the temperament is called the Nervons-sanguine ; 
and it presents the colors of red and white, instead of the black and white 
of the Nervous-bilioQs. The Sanguine distributes the color of red through 
the white of the Nervoufii. This combination presents a well-formed mus- 
cular system ; the Nervous gives length of fibre and compactness to the 
muscles, and the Sanguine, by a vigorous polsation and circulation, gives 
fulness and roundness, and a pleasing contrast of red apd white in the skio, 
and blue in the eyes. It U to these elements, that grace and beauty of 
form are to be attributed. If the Nervous is greater in strength than the 
Sanguine, it gives a clear skin, and the redness of lips and cheeks is well de- 
fined, contrasting wit'i the surrounding white, and giving beauty in color. 

8 
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The Nerrotu-Lymphatio Temperament The Biltmu^Lymphatie. 

The hair is fioe and of a pale-looking red oolor. The eyes are bine. If the 
Sangnine is about eqaal in strength to the Nerroas, there is a more diffii-> 
sive expression of the color of red in the whole skin, the hair is red, and 
there is a livelj and warm expression in the conntenanoe.. The eyes are 
elsar bine. If the Sangnine is stronger than the Nervoiis, making the 
Sangaine^ierYons temperament, the same oharaoteristios are increased and 
intensified, and a high degree of heaijt is apparent thronghont the whole ex- 
pression of the body, whioh is like fire in its movements, volatile and -quick. 

In the NervonsJymphatio temperament, the skin is rather of a dingy 
oolor, watery and lifeless in its expression ; the eyes are of a watery grey 
or leady hoe, and are animated only when the mind is exercised ; the color 
of the hair tends to the same dull hne ; the countenance, especially the 
forehead, has a marked whiteness. If the Lymphatic is about equal withi 
the Nervous, more tone appears in the oolor of the skin, hair, and eyes,, 
than when the Nervous preponderates over the Lymphatic. If ^he Lym- 
phatic exceeds the Nervous, there will be a folness in the region of the^ 
stomach and in the glandnUr portions of the countenance, and the mus- 
cles cf the chin and mouth will sag downward. There will be a watery 
api^arance in the eye-lids, and the eyes will be expressive only at times, 
when aoimated.. In children, the Lymphatic system is commonly the most 
active i and henee result free discharges from the eyes and nose, and from 
the salivary glands of the mouth. The same thing in adults indicates the 
predomios^ce of the Lymphatic element. In the Nervous -lymphatic, the 
color is less negative, in proportion as the lymphatic predominates; but there 
is no very positive expression of color. In proportion as the Sanguine is 
added to the Nervous and lymphatic, the color becomes more positive^ 
showing a more decided tinge of red in the hair and eomplexion, and of 
blue in the eyes. If then the Bilious be added, it gives deeper tone to 
the colors ; and if it be increased so as to exceed the Sanguine, it gives 
softness and a deep brown cok>r to the hair. 

In the Bilious-lymphatic, there is a white, lifeless, watery expression in 
the skin, with black eyes of a dibbted and blank expression ,^ and the hair 
is black, and naturally tends to coarseness. In the Bilioufr«aaguine tem- 
perament, the skin is of a deep brunette color. The hair is a dark brown. 

When the Nervous has about an equal share, in connection with the 
Bilious and Sanguine, it gives an expression of brilliancy to the brown 
color of the complexion, the hair, and tlfe eyes, making it lighter thau it is 
in the Bilious-sanguine. 

If with these three elements, the Lymphatic is present in due proportion^ 
then siiie and fulness of body are given, making the muscles, glands^ 
and the whole contour of the form, well filled and rounded. If, now, among 
the four temperaments thus combined, the Nervous somewhat predomi* 
nates, we have all th^t oonstitutes strength of muscle, density of bone» 
and continuance of powers, as well as bean^ of the whole body, both 
in size, symmetrical structure, briUianqy and oolor of skin, and grace of 
movement and expreeaioii* 
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It is easy to see how great ie the variety of these oombinatiooe, bnt the 
foregoiog remarks will soffloe to show the external iadications of relative 
strength in the oombined temperaments. The tme order of their relative 
strength, for the beet conditions of life in the temperate aones and in civilized 
society, is, first, the Nervoas, for mentai conditions, it being expendkive of 
force ; second, the Bilious, for endarance and tonic support in the system, 
this being recuperative and unspasnodic in its operation; third, the San- 
guine for warmth and geniality of action 4 and fourth, the Lymphatic for 
equalizing, and for the necessary supply of liquid for harmonizing what 
may be called the vegetative conditions. 

In general, it may be said that this order affords the highest conditions 
for health, longevity, and the progress of civilization. 

For special vocations, however, some modificatioss of this order are more 
appropriate. The Nervous-bilious temperament is for eduoatioifal pur* 
poses and influences the most favorable. This is because these tempera- 
ments are not pulsating or alteraatiog^ but are quiescent in their func- 
tional operations. But if the functions of the nervous and bilious sys- 
tems exert too controlling an influence, and are too much stimulated 
by the processes of the school, growth is checked and decrepitude results^ 
for want of the healthful influence of the vivacious alternating action of 
the lungs and stomach. Hence, active out of door sports should be par- 
ticularly encouraged in children of this class. 

DISTINOTION BBTWEBK MENTAL AND TEMPERAMBNTAL QUALITJB8. 

One great difficulty in carrying this method further than the four-fold 
olassiflcation, heretofore suggested, is found in the fact that while 
many physiologists are agreed in recognizing the four leading temper* 
aments, substantially as above described, they differ widely in regard 
to the exact relation which is marked by each, with and upon the mental 
conditions of the brain, going so far as to characterize them as the poetical 
temperament, the musical temperament, the sensitive temperament, &Cm 
and thas confuse the whole subject of physiological investigation. 

A clear knowledge of character cannot be attained without a careful 
discrimination between those elements of mental capacity which depend 
upon the organization and development of the brain, and the organs of 
the special senses, and the characteristic grouping of the faculties, and 
those elements offeree or quality of action which depend upon the bodily 
temperaments in connection witii the sensuous activity. 

To illustrate this distinction by an actual character, I give, in the 
diag^ms, the head of George Washington, whose character is more 
familiar and justly more admired and •venerated than that of any other 
person named in our annals ; and it will be seen how clearly the great 
attributes of his mind are defined in the combination of temperaments, 
and the marked form of the head. Every intelligent observer, looking npon 
it, is impressed with the meditative placidity, the dignity, and the might of 
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the obaraoter portrayed Id it ; but not maoy oan give a definite statement, 
beyond a reference to the law of saggestion, why snoh lines and shadows 
should convey the image of such a character. Physiology and the science 
of the mind enable ns to analyze the material form, to trace each physical 
peculiarity of color, texture, and shape, to its co-related physiological 
and phrenological causes, thus unravelling the connection, and estimating 
the relative force, of the great functions of the system, and of the groups, 
clusters, and special faculties of the mind, justifying, but far transcending^ 
in the exact and detailed result, the first, vague and undefined impression. 

In deducing a practical method of analyzing and demonstrating character, 
from the principles that mental nervous function is localized in the cerebrum, 
and that local development in size results from activity, Phrenologists 
have assigned fixed localities for the respective convolutions, and have 
given definitive descriptions of the functions they ascribe to these organs, 
without sufficiently regarding the differences observable in both these re- 
spects, in each and every head. It is only in a relative sense that a 
faculty can be said to occupy the same place in different heads. The 
convolutions corresponding to the respective faculties appear to have, in 
all heads, the same general position among themselves, when relatively 
eonsidered ; but such is the endless variety. t>f form caused by different 
development, that the location of many convolutions, when compared with 
the general outlines of the head, is very variable. Correspondence to any 
deal location, is rather the exception than the rule.* Thus, we cannot as- 
sign to Destructiveness, for instance, a uniform position. In some heads, 
this faculty appears in its appropriate central position, in the space imme- 
diately between and above the ears ; and the centre of its location in such a 
case, would be indicated by the vertical line h a, (fig.opp. p. 63,) rising from 
the centre of the opening of the ear. In others, it is developed backward, 
so as to appear behind that line ; in others again, it is developed more for- 
ward of that line ; and in others still, a downward development gives it a 
position between tiie ears and extending both in front and back of them, 
bulging them out. These diversities of location, and the variations ef 
associated action, and of physiognomic expression, connected therewith, 
are significant of corresponding diversities of mental obaraeter. If one 
bead is found to be higher, broader, rounder or fuller, or phrenologioally 
more angular, than another, it is because some parts of the brain have a 
marked development in a certain direotion, necessarily giving some of the 
convolutions a location removed from that which they otherwise would 
have had ; thus altering, distances generally, though not necessarily disar- 
ranging relative positions. Hence no two heads resemble each other in 
the precise location of the faculties, if compared with an absolute standard, 
any more closely than they do in the^eneral exterior form. 

The diversity in this respect may be compared to the diversity which 
appears in the location of the features of the face. The relative contiguity 
of the features is always the same ; but if two faces are measured by lines 
such as those shown in the diagram, the mouth, which in one will be seen 
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below a given line, will appear in another to be above the corresponding 
ine. In one, the month might appear to be wholly witbi:i one sqaare, and 
in another, it would extend into three squares, and perhaps rise into a 
fonrth. In one, the ejes being sm^ll and close together, wonid be seen in 
ooDtig^OQB aqnares ; in another, being large and far apart, they woald 
chiefly appear in the sqoares farther removed on each side. Thas, although 
in the general relative position of the organs,- all beads are alike, yet when 
the location of the organs is accurately defined, each head has its own 
proper individuality of phrenologio form, in which it is unlike any other. 

No chart or bust, therefore, can give anything more than an ideal or 
average shape of the head, and an ideal or average position to the faculties, 
unless it be the repreientation of an individual head like that presented in 
the diagram. This gives the location of faculties in the case' of this par- 
ticular person ; and enables us, by contrast and comparison, to describe 
certain characteristic variations of position indicated by other forms of 
head. t^f^ 

Again, not only do the locations of the convolutions or organs vary, but 
the posture of each towards others, and the degree to which it is distin- 
guished in form from them, or merged in them, are equally variable. For 
instance, the organs of Destrnctiveness and Secretivenesa usually are dis- 
tinguished ; but the convolutions are often so associated in position and 
activity that in exterior form they show but one development. This com- 
bination manifests a wary executive force or strategic power. If the de- 
velopment of Destrnctiveness, is on the other hand, not toward Secretive- 
ness, but downward on the side of Alimentiveness, there will be a mani- 
festation of executive ^power in the sensuous passions. If, again, the 
Intellectual group predominates, and Destrnctiveness is developed forward 
and upward upon the side of Acquisitiveness, there will be executive power 
intellectually. 

We cannot estimate the mind by any arbitrary scale of mensuration of 
its organs. We are surveying the most complex and wonderful of the 
works of the Creator ; the only creature in whom spiritual life and physical 
forces are combined ; the organized being in whom alone the Almighty 
Creator has embodied His own image, and whom alone He has gifted with 
capacities to receive His own direct guiAanoe. It is to little purpose, 
that we frame, artificial formulas of comparative bulk and manife8tation« 
and balance the results to find the sum of the mind. The Nervous forces 
refuse to be measured by a process which takes no cognizance of the most 
essential elements of the problem. We must ever remember the infinite di- 
versity of form and appearance which gprowth manifiBsts ; and in seeking for . 
the significance of these external manifestations, we are to proceed by a 
knowledge of the laws by which these functions are determined. This 
must include both a recognition of the plastic power of organic nature, 
which eludes artificial and absolute measurement, and also those Spiritual 
laws I have referred to, which, when brought into operation in the soul, 
modify, regulate, and illuminate the organization. The discernment of 
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this Spiritual life is fbe first oondition for knowing the charaoter of another 
ivho is the subject of its influence ; but ** The natural man feceiveth not 
the things of Uie Spirit of Qodt for they are foolishness unto him ; neitiier 
can he know them because thej are spiritually discerned.** 

In presenting the outward definition of the mind, by its organic form, 
depicted for the Perceptive faculties, as I do in these pages, I point to 
the Tisible objeotiye manifestations of the natural faculties. The life of 
the Spirit is only known by the Spirit. 

The faculties of Godliness, with their six, pair of associated members 
in the Spiritual group of faculties, constitute, so to speak, the crowning 
centre of the mind ; and by the Divinely ordained law of the nature of 
man, it is only by the sentient power manifested through this superior 
part of the organization that the soul has its true life; and to know tiiis 
spirit in another the observer should possess it. 

It is only by bringing to the analysiff all that ia known of the laws of 
growth, and lookinpto the general form of the head for the cast of mind, 
and thence proceeding to ascertain the special charaoteristios, that we 
may analyse the objective facts so as to form a just perceptive judgment of 
the character. 

Before the> phrenologic observer directs attention to the form of the 
head, h^ should, therefore, observe' the temperament of the person; for the 
peeoliar cdmbiQatiob of the temperamental elements presents the baok- 
gronnd upon which the mental character is to be portrayed by Phreno- 
logic analysis. Having thus observed whether the brain predominates 
over, or is subordinated by the other three temperaments, we must 
observe in what order and degree the body and mind are sensuously con- 
nected and blended. In doing this, the superficial observer is prone to be 
misled by mere regard to the physiognomic expression, particularly by 
that of the eye. But the development of the base of tiie brain and the 
neck, and the physiological acnteness and quickness of the senses are the 
true indications of this characteristic. Having thus learned the tendency 
of the mental life, whether <mtward and demonstrative, or interior and 
seU-involved, we are prepared to observe next, the general form of the 
head. By ascertaining the order of development in which the three groups 
of faculties stand, in that form,' we shall ascertain what is the general 
mental disposition, that is to say, whether the mental life, manifested 
under the inflseooe of the temperament, and in the immediate sensnoosao^ 
tion, is oharaoteriBsd by a predominance of the Animal and Social, the 
Intelleoteal, or the Spiritval group. By the knowledge of these geneni 
charaeterislios, the observer is prepared to diatingnish the olnsters and 
&mflies of faculties from each other, and to reeognise the location and 
development of particular faculties; hence aseertaining the peculiar 
qualitative character imparted to the whole disposition by the deficienqy 
or predominance of any one. 

The influeoce of the temperaments upon mental disposition, thm ob« 
served, may be illustrated as follows. 
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Photographic Virw (cut in wood) of the Phrenologic Bust of 
Washington. — iVb. 6. — Left side. — Full profile view representing, as 
far as practicable, the special Faculties of the three groups. Upon this 
side of the bust, the locality c)f each special faculty is designatei as it 
was manifested in the head of George Washington. T-e different size of 
the lettering employed for the faculties of th^^ d fferent groups indicates 
the characteristic differen c in the size of the convolutions. The regions 
of the groups are indicated, in the cut, by their naMtes in the margin.^— 
See pp. 16, 30 60, 109, 111, 112, 115, 118, 147, 148. 

fTofao^p. 63.] 
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In the profile Tiew of Georg<e WasblDgtoo, the part of the brain which 
appears predominant is in the gronp of the Spiritual facnlties, comprising 
both the Meditative and the lutnitiTe otaeter. It is OTident from the 
shape amd bnlk, so f^r as they are sk*own In this riew, that the Hedita- 
tiTo part largely predominates over the lotnitiYe part ; and that tlie In- 
taitiTe part is drawn and Biiboj:«dinated to the Meditative part. So also is 
6elf*£steem, which thus consorts with Steadfastness. This form indioatee 
UMt Premeditatlve feeKng« rather than lotelleotaal thonght, wm the 
ftonroe of his actions. 

This fact, in connectio& wifli die qaaKtatiye infldence of the tempera- 
mients, would give the observer one chief element in the analysis of the 
mental oharaoter* Thu^, if th« Bilious J temperament predominated over 
all the OthetSt tiie tonio strength of its infioenoet with tiiis development of 
brain, would give austerity iemd. stiffiiess, tempered with sufficient aspira* 
tion and reverence to imprciss an obaerveir wHh the idea of oommandiag 
qualities. If this had been tbe tenxpenuaeat of Washington, jealousiea 
and sttspioions would have resulted in the ihiildsof those about hSm ia 
referenoe to his plans, from his department, and in oonsequenoe of his 
yontikfulness ; and from the oruidd state of the political elements, snob 
jealousies would have probably preiduded sucoess. 

If the Nervous exceeded the Bilious, both predominating over the other 
temperaments, there would have been a more active mental force ; and, since 
development of the Meditative duster is the ooskdition under which judg* 
ment of a higher quality, is miMiifeisted when its powers are called into 
eieroise, the Nervous-ibilious temperament would have made him superior* 
mentally, on aocouiit ei the activity of. the brain, and superior as .a. 
JQdge». on f^QOQUnt.of the. v^ective power of the Truth. If this ;had; 
been the temperament, it would have given him a greater prsteBiiheac8,.1if : 
reason ^ftlie greater ment^fojeoe 4 totibe frottAdJMTttteidedtdSnoileiWe 
the distaUQ^ between Inms^ andther te6il who gave him tbek ftnppefet^^ 
who w^ld have been alienated by his. beiftg <^ sdilQiently a«o^ss4ble» • 
while the jealousies of rivals add the opposition of those who objected to 
placing him in oommand because of his youth and inexperience, would 
have been increased la oonsequenoe of his greater mental activity. 

If the Lymphatic temperament preceded the others, they following in 
the order above indicated, it would give a mere passive character, with 
the reticent influence of the Bilious ; and he woirid not be so ordinarily 
or easily influenced by surrounding ciroumstanoes. Bodily exertions . 
would be distasteful, and the mind would be ehamcterised by inertness. 
With a marked degree of the Lymphatic temperament, as compared with 
the others, the body would seem to take precedenoe of the mind, and the 
man would be iasy. If now* while the three temperaments we have 
named preserve tliis relative order, Bilioos-Nervous-Lymphaiic, the 
Sanguine were given predominanoe over them all, the man would be 
mere vivacious and fllful; and althoQgh he would still be unwiUipg 
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to act without necessity, yet when under necessity, he would show a 
great deal of passional force. With this disposition he would be an 
active leader, working m the immediate sphere of Social and practical life. 
Turning now to the front yiew, (No. 8), which is the next in importance, 
we shall see in thi$ general form of the bead another element of the 
analysis of the mental character. In this^view the height of the head is 
not so apparent as in the profile view,' because of its great breadth. 
This breadth, in the ;position indicated in the diagram, and in connection 
with the influence of the temperament, shows the amount and quality of 
vital foree residing in the. executive and : restraining faculties. The 
breadth, in this head, is greatest at a point above and behind the ears. If 
this extreme breadth were at the. base of the brain, it would show a down- 
ward development and' a gross, sensuous nature. If it were in the back 
of the head, it would. show great social force in the Propensities located 
there. If it were in . the. forehead, it would show great Combinative 
capacity of intelligence in some form. Being, in this head, in the facul- 
ties of DeetructiveneM and Cautioiishess, and upwardly developed towards 
liie other restraining faculties, lUghteonsness and Steadfastness, it 
riiows ,the great amount of vital* mental force latent in the executive 
and restraining f&cnlties of - the Propensities. The commanding mental 
qnalities of Steadfastness with both Godliness and Self-Esteem, indicated 
%/ the 'form, in height in the profile view, in connection with .these of 
Exeoutivehess and Cautionsness indicated in. this form of breadth seen in 
thiafront.view^ so. far as mental conditions go, fitted WashingtoKi, so far 
fvs the organization; and order ma^estedin Phrenblogic fonn is concerned, 
for high faith, I executive ability,', and more thaii equal latent power, in the 
great cause in which' he was engaged, and constituted him the great moral 
leader of his people; • •' i 

This additional view of • the form of the head enables ns to enlarge our 
statement of the temperamental influence as follows : — If the Bilious were 
predominant, it would give self command ; the man would feel superior to 
the conditions by which he was surrounded, and, although not possessing 
philosophic conception, would manifest great practical forecast. In the 
case of the Bilious temperament, there would be, with the bland austerity, 
indifference even to immediate surrounding circumstances ; so that the 
mind would seek retirement, and it would require some great necessity to 
call forth the full powers. In ordinary circumstances, the activity of the 
mind would be self-contained and undemonstrative. 

In the case of the Nervous-bilious temperament, this breadth through 
the restraining faculties would indicate, with the judicial and social power, 
a watchful and anticipatory attention and adjustment to the immediate 
conditions of success, in all their details, bringing the mind into more 
intimate relations with passing events ; and, with the strength of percep- 
tive faculties which Washington possessed, which may be seen in the 
sharp outline of lodividuality and Eventuality, success would attend effort, 
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Photographic View (cut in wood) op the Phrrnologic Bust op 
Washington. — No, 7. — Full front view, — Representing on the left side 
the names of the Faculties, ami on the right side the location of the 
groups. 

In this view is shown the locality of the Perceptive, Conceptive and 
Combinative clusters, respectively, which together form the Intellectual 
group. In the upper part of the head the region of the Intuitive Spirit- 
ual Faculties in both hemispheres is prominent in this view. --See pp. 
Ill, 112, 115, 117, 118, 119, 1;I6. 

[To face p. 64.] 
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Photographic View (cut in wood) op the Phrenologic Bust op 
Washington. — No. S.-~Full back view, — Showing on the left side the 
names of the Faculties, and on the right side the location of the groups. 

In the lower part of the head the region of the Propensities in either 
Hemisphere is shown. In the upper part is the region of the Meditative 
Spiritual Faculties. The lettering which indicates the general region of 
the groups is prominent on the right Hemisphere, while the names of the 
special Faculties are indicated on the left Hemisphere, Acquisitiveness, 
Destructiveness and Alimentiveness projecting in a direct line from the 
surface of the head, and their location designated. — See pp. 115, 128, 
131. 

[To face p. 65.] 
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because of the constancy of watchful attention to apparent facts* the 
superior judgment, the practical activity, and the strong force of the 
character. This does not describe the character manifested by Washing* 
on under ordinary circumstances, because, the predominance of the Lym- 
phatic temperament made him indifferent to immediate influences until the 
greater necessity presented the moral obligation. If the Sanguine should 
predominate, the man would be more affected by immediate circumstances, 
and would show by his life, warmth of' affection and social interest for 
those who surrounded him : his happiness would depend upon his family, 
and his mental life would be more made up of the immediate^ present, 
surrounding inflaences, and of action and reliction l)etween the mind and 
external affairs. He would be eminent in athletic sports, on account of the 
large preponderating force indicated by the breadth between and above 
the ears, in connection with the elements of character shown by the other 
view, and the combination of the temperaments* If the Lymphatic shouli 
precede all others, which was the case with Greorge Washington, espec • 
Sally in the later years of his life, (while in his earlier life the Sanguine 
had more influence^ and in the middle the Nervous had more, when great 
necessity was upon, him,) the tendency to inactivity indicated by thi» 
breadth of head would be increased, and this disposition would be over- 
come only by the strongest appeal, such as his country's call was to George 
Washington. 

In Washington's case, it is probable that if the events transpiring had 
not been of. so momentous a character, he might have died in obscurity. 
Out of his temperamental weakness, and the peculiar order of his mental 
faculties, the irresistible necessities of his country brought strength* The . 
fitness of Washington for the task imposed upon him may be concisely 
stated thus: . . . 

He posaessed great executiye force, (shown by the breadth of head,) and 
remarkably clear and single perceptions, (shown by the outline of the fore- 
head in the profile view), but these powers were rendered inaccessible to 
ordinary selfish influences by his passive temperaoieDtal conditions. Only 
through the great senfie of moral obligation given by his meditative facul- 
ties, (the predominance of which is shown by the height of the head in the 
back part,) could this latent power be oalled forth ; and hence the neces- 
sities of his country alone could command him. 

The change in the character of Washington was marked by his temper- 
amental development, as he advanced in life. Tn early manhood his habr 
was sandy inclining to yellow ; this appearance indicating ^e warmth of 
his interest in affairs at that period of his life. The infusion of this viva- 
cious. Sanguine temperament gave him bis disposition to delight in athletic 
sports. This warmth of disposition in his earlier years, made him genial 
and pleasant in his socid relations with others. Being a temperamental ra* 
ther than a mental disposition, it naturally had its most sensuous, and freest 
masifeBtaiioD in iiis private life ; whUe in 4he dtttm «f effiecMd militey 
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oommand, his mental dispositioD Ted, and hid high qaalities of Righteoos- 
11088, and SteadfiMtoess gave him a colder and graver tone. The same 
warmth of temperamental: disposition was manifeeted also, by the high 
spirit which he exhibited when nnjustly treated in the military appoint, 
menta made by the Colonial Governors, a spirit which contrasted very 
strongly with the disposition of his maturer years,, when placed under sim- 
ilar oircnmstances. As Washington passed into the mature period of middle 
age, the inflnence of the Sanguine temperament declined, and that of the Ner- 
vous increased, and as he entered upon the period of the Kevolotionary 
war, the Lymphatic temperament declined, and the Nervous increased still 
more, until it preceded all the others. The order which characterized the 
combination of the temperaments which he possessed at this the most act- 
ive period of his life, was the Nervbus-Lymphatic-Sanguine-Bilious, the 
Nervous and Lymphatic elements being much more influential than the 
others, and the Bilious having no appreciable effect on bis mental disposi- 
tion. His hair had a tendency to become white, and quite sparse before he 
attained old age, indicating the necessitated activity of the brain. In the 
later part of his Presidential service, and in his subsequent retirement, the 
Nervous ag^in declined, and the Lymphatic increased, returning to its early 
predominance ; but the low degree of the Sanguine and Bilious elements 
continued to his death. The natural predominance of the Lymphatic tem- 
perament in him, the declension of the Sanguine, and marked deficiency 
of the Bilious, give the Physiologic expression of his characteristic dispo- 
sition ; — thoughtful, imperturbable, uoimpolsive, and unambitious. 

Each of these temperaments have their epoch in human life, growth 
usually commencing, with predominance in the Lymphatic, next develop- 
ing the Sang;aine, the Nervous coming to its highest power in maturity « 
and the Bilious, which is always the underlying base, giving contrast to 
the other three, both substantially and phenomenally, often being more 
prominent as the others deelitie, towards the close of life. Variations in 
this order exist in different individuals and nations. In Washington, as in 
many others, the Lymphatic continued to increase- with age. The shifting 
combination marks its influence in the changes of mental character. 



IMPORTANCE OF TEMPEKAMENTAL OBSERVATION. 

From these illustrations of the influence of the temperaments, it will 
be seen how important it is that the observer should first possess himself 
of the temperamental peculiarity of the subject of observation, as the 
basis of Phrenologio estimates. 

A knowledge of the temperaments will tend to lead the mind of the 
teacher to a sense of the necessity of Spiritual guidance. His is the high 
function of directing in the formation of character ; and yet, when he is 
dependent on his own natural mental force, and subject to the full natural 
^toffree of the qualifying iafliienoe of hia own temperament, he finds himr 
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self constantly ezperienotng a painful want of adjastment between his 
own powers and the subjects of his effort. It is only by that humble and 
earnest spirit which the predominant activity of the Spiritual faoulties« 
when the soul is^under the influence of the Holy Spirit, gives, and the re- 
sulting power to modulate the manifestations of his own special tempera* 
ment, that he can rise to the vantage ground which he must attain for the 
successful accomplishment of his task. When the activities of the mind, 
and the influence of his temperament are thus harmonized in the Will of 
God, and not otherwise, can he exercise the full power which' the law of 
his being affords him. 

The observer having estimated the temperamental conditions affecting 
the mind, he is prepared to measure the relative development of the groups. 
A duo regard to this essential three-fold division of the mind is of fundamen- 
tal importance, both in Fhrenologic observations, and in dealing with men- 
tal processes. It is because the qualitative characteristics of the Spiritual 
part, as compared with the others, have not been recognized by Phrenolo- 
gists, that they have not succeeded in establishing the Fhrenologic doc- 
trine beyond controversy. They have investigated the facts of physical 
organization, and the corresponding manifestations of faculties, and 
found confirmation for their conclusions, in Comparative Physiology. 
Dr. Gall presented the great truth of the mental significance of peculiar 
conformation of the head, and elucidated the character oF many of the 
phrenologio features or regional developments, nick-named bumps. 
Hence the science as presented by Dr. Gall, is more appropriately termed 
Cranioscopy. Dr. Spurzheim, without recognizing the special mental 
quality of the three groups, extended the observations which Dr. Gall had 
commenced, by carrying the individualization of the faculties to a greater 
detail, thus presenting a minuter division. His labors, b^ attemptiog a 
more sjstematio analysis of the mind, presented the sabjeot in the aspect 
of Phrenology. 

Phrenologists in seeking to define the exact location of faculties by su- 
perficial measurement, and endeavoring to reduce the results of ob- 
servation to mathematical formulas stating the quantative predominance of 
the faculties according to a numerical scale, have presented an arbitrary 
and artificial view, inconsistent with the plastic and interblending forms 
manifested by all organic growth. 

Phrenologists have heretofore not* rightly apprehended the general 
division of the mental qualities of the brain, and therefore could not give 
a proper analysis of the mind and its qualities. They have known the 
Intellectual Faculties, and the Social and Animal Propensities and Moral 
Seotiments, but have not known how to define the Spiritual, the Medi- 
tative and Intuitive feelings. They have recognized only that passive 
existence which the Spiritual Faculties have in connection with the 
Social Propensities ; but have not recognized the activities of the Spiritual 
Faculties, which the direct impartation of the Holy Spirit of Qtod induces. 
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Pkynolog^stt • liftve feMmllj fofled to understand the relaUons of 
•aicfti temperuMeiit to the others. They hare etwdied what haTo been 
termed the Tegetetire fanotions, to ikt dieregord of the mental. They 
ettibet have ithMf omitted mental oouditions, or hare g^ven them no 
ptapet form aad order. Many ha^e given more eredit to the phjsioal 
Amotions* for inflaenoe vpon mental oonditionfi, than they ought to re« 
oeire. And somo have regarded the t^mpemmeDtt as the oonditions of the 
mental disposHkNi ; whereas the primary oonditions are in the bnun* 
(the Spiritual fwDultiee being designed to be predomieaot among these 
oonditioDB,) and the temperaments, in their oombination, act reoiprocally 
under the brats, being the recipients of the mental forces. 

These four colored portraits present the phenomenal aspects of i^e de- 
soribable outgrowths denominated temperaments, centralized in these four 
oharaoteristio qualities, and delineated so far as the contrasts of color 
present them in the appearance of the head, so that the perceptive facnl* 
ties, by Individuality may dlearly discriminate them. As far as physio- 
logic Icnowledge admits, we have described their objective manifestations, 
indicating the influence of each in the phases of human life, and have 
pointed out the functional seat and centre of each. 

Thus far we have been treating of that which is visible and tangible^ 
and therefore capable of description. 

We must always distinguish between these objective facta, of which the 
senses take cognizance, and that indescribable something called the bou1« 
which can be observed only by its manifestations through the body ; but 
of which the fair deductions of proper reasoning, from the premises here 
stated, give us cognizance. The spirit itself we cannot define. Besides 
the physical organization which man possesses, he is, by his original 
creation, or by being born again, a living soul, existing in this respect in 
the image of God, who is a Spirit. And when we speak of the body or 
brain being the residence of Ihe soul, we speak only of the essential loca- 
tion, in space, of its centralized, visible, and physical manifestationa. 

3 " How are these Distinctions of Temperament to be made Available 7 
1. In discipline ; 2. In instruction ? 

Persons resembling each other in respect to a predominance of the sens- 
nous infloence of either «l the three more physical or bodily temperaments, 
tend, •teongly and >imeoD«oioiisly, to interbUndvSyupalhize with, and is- 
flaenoe each other. Dlfferenoes of mental oonstitntion modify this tend- 
tBcy and pr^vemt It Ivom MsuUing in a mental or social affinity, but the sim- 
ilarity in phreodogio farm of development promoftea the poorer of sympa* 
fbetio inflaenoe. Thie is true of clasaea as of individaals. Where there 
k a diversity of temperaments, therefore, between teacher and sofaolar, 
there is more need jof eelf<adaptation, in order to aecure the neoessaryi in* 
tfrblending i^mpathetfto inf oence. Mediately, through the agency el Ihe 
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Holy Spirit this oaa be made practical ; and it will be most praotioable when 
the Spiritual facultiea of the teacher have an orderly developmeot^ Godli* 
aeas beiDg predoninant, laaking him first humble* 

The first oonditiofi^tberefore, reqaired to make these distinctiotis avaUable, 
is for the teaeher to coiisider his own temperameot^in oonnection with those of 
the children under his oharge. The teacher is alwajs more likely to gain an 
mscendenoj over children who are of the same temperament as himself, than 
ever others^ especially when the general forms of the heads are alike. Thos^ 
in guiding whom he will find the most difficnlty, will gener,a]Iy be of % 
temperament the antithesis of his own, especially if the relative order of 
development of the several groups in the organization of the brain be dif- 
ferent. If the teacher observe this fact, he will be better able to adapt himself 
to the children who are unlike him !n temperament, and to modify his 
mental dealing with them, so that he may interblend his temperamental and 
mental conditions in the work of education, to conform to their tempera- 
mental peculiarities, and thus gain an influence over -tfaem^ by a subja 
gation of his own peculiarities. 

Where the teacher has in his class those of a temperament different 
from his own, he will best reach them through the sensuous sympathetic 
action of those who are like himsdf. By the interest which he ozdtes in 
those who are like himself, temperamentally, he may better suffuse ftxei 
whole class. In attempting this, be may begin by addressing himself gen- 
erally to the whole class, and thence observe those whom he best reaches, 
or he may, by observing the temperaments, select his instruments, in the 
first instance, and address himself to them. 

The teaoher must, therefore, realise in his own oonsoiousness what is 
his leading or predonunant temperamental disposition, so as to control its 
exercise. 

The second condition requisite to make these distinctions available is, 
that the teacher should realise how milch of the life of a child is, by nature, 
in the nerves of sense which communicate with all the temperaments, and 
in the Propensities and the physical or bodily functions, what part Is in the 
Intellectual Faculties, and how little there is in the^piritual, and why this 
should be so ; and, by a careful observation of the temperamental dispe- 
sition of the child, he will learn what faculties he must appeal to, in order 
to get possession of the affections. A child of a Sanguine temperament and 
active Sodal Propensities is fuU of play ; and if the teacher would gain as- 
cendency over him he must enter into his plays. This is the way to gain 
the possession and guidance of those forces whidi be desires to bring 
forward into the Intellectual faculties. 

In order to do this he must establish the temperamental affinities be- 
tween them. Se must come to the child's condttion, and not expect the 
child to come to his. If he is nervous, or mentally ^exercised unfavorably 
toward a child, thatohild will first imbibe] that about which the teacher 
is thus exercised, instead of what he wishes to teach him ; and he will 
feel in himself ^ remstanoe. Pertorbalion in the master begets tbe.«ame 
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in the children ; and without, knowing it he is doing the very thing he 
would not, and leaving undone the thing he desires to do. Although the 
teacher cannot actually modify his temperamental disposition so as to meet 
that.of the child, yet, if he is aware of the diversity of temperament, he 
can, more eepecially with a meek and humble state of mind, by self-re- 
etraint and control, modulate his expression and bearing to the child, so 
that the child will be able to receive the impressions he wishes to impart. 
It is by the teacher's own mental effort, adapting himself to the volatile and 
lively sensuous disposition of the temperament of the child, and to his 
playful ways, that this affinity is estaUished. 

The first step in teaching is to gain attention. 

The Sanguine child will be on the alert, immediately to hear what is 
going on ; and the same temperamental disposition that makes him quick 
to listen when the teacher speaks, makes him quick to be diverted, unless 
his mental organization is such that his thoughts are centralized in the con- 
tiguous faculties running through the centre of the head, causing his .at- 
tention to be continuous, or unless bis restraining faculties are large, in 
which case, if the teacher can retain his attention, it will be effective. The 
Sanguine and Nervous temperaments,beiog volatile in their nature,are more 
suaoeptible of influence than either the Lymphatic or Bilious. 

The Lymphatic child is more slow in receiving mental impressions, which 
are often not distinct nor long retained. If the appeal made is to the fac- 
ulties of Alimentlveness, his attention is secured at once. 

In the Bilious child, if the liver is called into too great activity, the ac- 
tivity of the Lymphatic and Sanguine systems is proportionately checked. 
The characteristic of this child is inactivity ,with a tendency t6 segregation 
and quiescence. The impulsive nature of the other temperaments has 
given way to the passive nature of the Bilious. The instruction which the 
teacher imparts is not eagerly received, but what is received is more per- 
manent. 

The Nervous-bilious child does not give attention as quickly as the 
Sanguine ; but when his attention is gained it is more likely to be contin- 
uous, for the habitual exercise of the mental faculties is pleasurable to him, 
and the nature of this combination of temperaments is quiescent and not 
marked by pulsative and physiologic diversion. If however, this combina- 
tion is excessively predominant, the liver will be called into too great activity 
by the requirement of the brain, and the activity of the stomach and lungs 
— the Lymphatic and Saoguine systems — will be proportionately diminished f 
and the growth of the child will be checked. Where this predominance ap- 
pears, great care should, be taken to promote active out of* door sports, 
and secure all the external conditions of active vegetative life. • 

It will be difficult to get the attention, unless the teacher has the affections 
of the children. The citadel of children's love is the sensous conneo- 
tions or communication of the senses with the brain. The attention having 
been gained, the next thing to be reganled is so to administer the methods 
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of disoipline as to keep those afieotions, while also excitiog a Bufficient de- 
gree of iDtelligent GaatioasDess to give circamspeotion and keep the mind 
on the alert. 

• The teacher Is not to abandon the ose of fear, but most rely on it as one of 
the most important oonditions. He is not merely to use it on rare oooa- 
sions; bat, in a proper degree, and sabordinate to love, he is to use it oon* 
tiaaoasly. When the teaoher has the attention and the love of the child, 
and, sabordinate to that, a saffioient activity of the restraining facalties^ 
Caatioasness, Secretiveness, Coosoientiousness, (or Eighteonsness) , Firm- 
ness (or Steadfastness,) the intellectual mind is open to him, ready to re* 
oeive and appropriate whatever instruction he may impart. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen, that the mind of the 
Sanguine child is most readily awakened by a vivacious gesticulation. 
With the Nervous, acute, mental clearness, — precision and vividness of 
thought and language must be employed. - The Bilious are more influ- 
enced by a grave, sedate, and persistent application ; whilst the Lym- 
phatic commonly need to be urged by a sharp, spicy method. 
. At- this point, it will be observed how important it is, always to bear in 
mind the difference between the child, in whom the active development is 
chiefly in bodily or physiological ^^rowth, and the teacher, whose bodily 
growth is accomplished, and whose mental powers are in full strength and 
vigor. How striking is this distinction ! On the one hand, the teaohert 
with educated and matured intellect, his force centralized in the brain 
and capacitated, according to his own peculiar temperamental condi- 
tions, to acquire and permanently retain any species of knowledge ; on the 
other h and, the scholar, not fully developed even in bodily strength, and 
with a temperamental disposition, which if not in harmony with that of 
the teacher, shrinks from impressions, and a mind, which, like water, 
yielding to impressions, quickly ^oses them. 

How necessary, then, that the teacher's spirit should be so modulated 
that his intercourse with his pupils may secure their sympathetic feeling, 
interblending the influence of. his mind in theirs, and not arousing the 
resisting forces 1 

Assuming these relations between the teacher and the children to be es- 
tablished, I proceed to answer the above qaestion in its appUcatioo to the 
discipline and instruction. 

(a) As TO Discipline : 

■ 1. What Temperaments are hest Treated by Coercive Means ? 
2. What by Persuasive ? 

When these two means of discipline are considered upon Pbysiologio 
principles, the proper use of each, and the method of its application, be- 
come apparent. 

. There is no particular distinction between the temperaments, as suoh* 
in respect to whether ooeroive or persaasive meaiie should be «ee4. 
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The seleeUon between these is gorrenied by other considera- 
tions. Bat it either is to be nsed, the distinotions between the tem- 
peraments are of great importance, in connection with a knowledge of 
the mental disposition, in determining the nature and degree which shotildi 
be ttsed, of either kind. Thns, to require a child to stand still for » 
oeHain time, wonld be a mnch greater pnnishment, if he were a Sanguine 
child, than if he were a Lymphatic or Bilioas child. To impose a pan»- 
ishment reqairing a considerable physical acdvity, which will be Tcry 
oppressive to the Lymphatic or Bilions temperament, may prove a mere 
frolic to a child of the Sangaine temperament. The same distinotions 
apply to persaasive measures. The promise of a cookey may be a strong 
inducement with the Lymphatic temperament, while to produce the same 
pMSuAsiott on the Kervoas temperament, the promise of a story or a pic- 
to^ Witt be mote appropriate, und to the Sanguine temperament, the 
promise 6f a gfiime of ball. Every teacher observes these differences in 
childtdn. What 1 would point oat is that they tte chiefiy dependent on^ 
and explained by temperamental conditions, and that a classing of childreii 
by temperaments, taid fit due regurd to the affinities of the mind directly 
sifFected by the temperameiital conditions, would very much facilitate the 
Work 6f Instructtpn Und diminish the n^essities of discipline. 

It thd teacher finds a Lymphatic boy dull and stupid, he should ask if 
the mother gives the boy all the food he wants, and if she does, he should 
ask her to dimiuish his allowance. Hie abundance of food engrosses the 
activity of the System in the stomach, and the child cannot learn his lesson 
ittitil he h*s digested hid too hearty meal, or if he does, derangements of 
iiit StbMCh IHII resnlt. Instead of whipping the boy for his dnlnsss, the 
moiMt shdtdd be reqnired to diminish his supplies of food before school 
hontd, and then he oati leatn. tt the Itppdtite is restrained tod controlled 
sufficiently to direct the 0X61*6160 of the t>hysical disposition from the 
stofflAoh to the bi^am, the commmiidation being through Alimeotiveness, the 
fbross W&l bd directed more Ub ihh brain, transforming a pbynoal d£s- 
iHisttisin ittto ^ mtotd one. Thns ft the Lymphatic child is made hungry, 
Alimentiveness in the brain is called into activity, and if the next oontignoug 
fitoulty, Destrnotivoness, is large, he will begin to move to supply his want ; 
if the next fisoul^, Becrefiveness, is large, he will be sly to look about him 
to find how he can help himself; if the next faculty, Gombativeness, is large, 
he will be ready to fight for food. In this way, depriving ikHb stomach of 
its food, awakens the vital forces whioh are resident in the propensities* 
Now, if the deprivation is not so severe as to amount to hnoger, the forces 
of the mind, thns awakened, can be called forth, by the teacher, into the 
intelleetnal Fsoulties stnd ezenised there. But supplying the stomach with 
«tt it will meive, in eases ef Mn tsmperament, will pteddde mental ac- 
tivity. As this temperament is more or less predominant in almost all 
children, dne attention to liie food is isf fnndamental importsnbs, ift sndeliv* 
cflrkig to d»lFels|^, Mmtrd, mA goUe mental nativity. 
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The temperaments are all soBoeptlble of inflaenoe by mental and physio- 
logioal means, and the activity may be stimulated in each, and may be 
distributed from one temperament to another, and to the brun, as edu^ 
Mtional processes demand ; but children of different combinations of 
temperament are to be rtachtd through different kii^ds or methods of per- 
suasion, to be chosen with reference to the peculiar mental as well as 
temperamental disposition of the subject. 

The stomach and the lungs, both being alternative in action, harmonize 
with each others and either may be readily influenced and stimulated 
through the other. So the brain and the liver, being quiescent, harmonize, 
and may be influenced by each other, the brain is more directly depen- 
dent upon the liver than upon either of the other two organs, and there- 
fore by a great activity of the brain, the liver becomes torpid. 

The direct means of influencing the vegetative temperaments are found 
in the bodily conditions, respectively, exercise^ food, and sleep* Persua- 
sive means, unless the Nenrous temperament predominates, are only the 
indirect means of influencing the temperaments. The difference between 
different children,in their susceptibility to persuasiye means, is partly men- 
tal, depending on the conformation of the brain, but in a larger degree it 
depends upon temperamental character. This difference with adults, is 
mental rather thati temperamental, whilst with children it is tempera- 
mental rather than mental, on account of the predominance of the Lym- 
phatic, sensuotis, and growing disposition. TTtider appropriate circum- 
stances, either coercion or persuasion .becomes useful as indirect means 
for securing the attention and control of children of either temperament. 
Hy explanations as to the considerations which should determine us 
in choosing one kind over the other, and as to the best methods of 
employing them, are reserved Until t come to answer the questions in th€i 
third division of your letter. 

(b) *• As TO IkstbcctioK. 

1. What Temperamenti are mostjnclined to Study 1 

I answer : the Nenrous temperament, resulting as it does from tbe pre-* 
dominating size and activity of the brain, and giving activity and a lead- 
ing influence to all the mental operations, is the temperament which in 
connection with a development of the Intellectual Faculties, and 
with the necessary bodily conditions, characteristically displays 
intelligence ; and this is the temperament which is most favorable \o 
study. There is no necessary difference between the other tempera- 
ments, as such, in this respect. It cannot be said that either one, 
as a temperament, implies any superior inclination to study, with the 
exception of the remark already made upon the superiority of the 
Kenrons-biliotts temperament, nor is it accurate to say that the Ner^ 
teas temperament inolinei its possessor to study, tt is not that this 
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temperament pridfers stady as saoh ; bat that it is the temperament best 
adapted for any occupations involving or requiring activity of mind^ 
It is tipon the Phrenologic development of the brain organs, relatively con- 
sidered, more than upon the temperament, that the inclination to stu%r 
chiefly depends. The^ Nervous temperament gives a general predisposi- 
tion to mental activity. In childhood, the Animal region of the brain nec- 
essarily predominates, by its physiological predetermination, over the In^ 
tellectnal and Spiritual regions ; and while Ibis remains the case, the ac- 
tivity of the mind seeks exercise, not in study, but for bodily develop- 
ment, in other pursuits and exercises, characteristic of childhood. In adult 
life, if the InteUectttal region of the brain has acquired predominance, this* 
activity will predispose the person to take an interest in studies ; and 
if the conditions afforded by the Bilious temperament are ftivorable, the 
necessary adherence, and love of study, perseverance, and continuous- 
ness of effort are displayed. 

2. What Modifications in Treatment should this Lead to ? 

The teacher should first get his mind in immediate contact with the sen- 
eitiveneBS of the children. The Lymphatic children should be seated 
immediately at hand, near th^ teacher so that he may more easily arouse 
them. The Sanguine children may be seated far away, for their attention 
oan be quickly calted. The Nervous may be seated next beyond the 
Lymphatic,, and the Bilioua between the Nervous and Sanguine. This puta 
the cooler Bilioua tempevament next to the volatile Sanguine. 

There would be more succesa in teaching if these four divisions were 
aeparated, and each put undeo a teacher of corresponding temperament. 
But it should be borne in mind in carrying out such a classification, that the 
apparent temperamental distinctiona are greatly modulated by.parental and 
home influences, differences of mental disposition, constitutional peculiari- 
ties, and conditions of necessity, health, food, and fatigue. 

The teacher should, according to the foxegoing principles, regulate the 
length of time spent in study and recitation, the methods of communicating 
information, the means of infusing his subject with inteivest for the juvenile 
mind, the degree of repetition and reviewing, the intervals of relaxation, 
and the extent and variety of recreative sports, as well as the means of 
discipline and correction, by adapting them intelligently to the particnhtr 
characteristics of the child and the class of children he has to deal with. 

The methods of training should be so modified, also, as to promote an 
ordenly development of the temperamental systems, and avoid or supersede 
the tendency to extreme predominance of any one over the other. The 
Sanguine child should not have all the exercise he wants. The Bilious, 
child must not be allowed all the retirement and bodily passivity he may seek.. 
The Ljmphatto child should not have all the food and sleep he would take ; 
and the N«YToiiB. cl^ild Shonld have less stadyiog and thibking th£in he 
mlilhett. 
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The methods of Bdaoatioo should not only be adapted to ewting di^Ter'* 
ences of temperament ; bat should be correotive of specM itod nabalaneed 
development. 

3. What Temperaments need Stimulating t^ Study ? 

From the answer to a previous question it will be seen that, with the ex- 
ception of the Nervous temperament, there cannot be said to hfi any dif- 
ferenoe in this respect ; bat there is a di£ferenoe in choosipg what meaoa 
shall be used to stimulate them. 

The Lymphatic child is to be stimulated to study by moderation in food. 
The home arrangements exert more infloence in this respect than is 
usuaHly regarded. Bilious children are to be stimulated to study by en- 
couraging their plays. The teacher should go into the play ground with 
them, and by vigorous sports awaken the pulsative and vegetative functions^ 
which will re-act on the brain^ Sanguine children should be stimulated in 
the same way, and their studies should be more interspersed with relaxa- 
tion, in accordance with the demand of their more volatile nature. Thufi 
each peculiar temperament is to be regulated and directed according to its 
own requirements. 

The inflaence ot the seasons upon the respective temperaments, and 
through them upon the mental life, is a subject of much importance although 
generally but little regarded. 

{4) What Considerations as to the Different Kinds of Study have Refer- 
ence to the Several Temperaments 7 

The considerations which bear direcUy on. the adaptation for a partiou* 
lar kind of study arise chiefly out of the peculiar mental organiaation of 
the pvpiU These will be discussed in answet to other questions. But 
the temperaments have an important bearing upon the adaptation of thje 
person to his pursuit or vocation in life ; and therefore have an indirect 
bearing on the choioe of studies. Without a knowledge of the mind ^nd 
the temperamental conditions, in their eolation to the practical woilc of 
life, young men are often led or put into special vocations by caprice ,ot 
fancy; or what we may call accidental circumstances ; and do Hot .find 
themselves in the vocation for which their constitution best fits .them. 
Bat if we observe successful . man in various callings, with reference, to 
their temperaments, we find zemarkable evidences of the relation between 
the special vocation and the temperamental condition. Thas, in ancoess- 
ful agricultarists, all of the temperaments will be foond blended, and 
the instances of special temperament present a less individnaliaed 
phase. In these pursnits, m the temperate Utitudes,. there is, in geaecalf 
no tendency to a special development of one temperament, but in thtilor* 
rid and frigid zones, there is an alternative tendency. Xhere is, JiowjiTfrf 
this qualification, that the ]^9rvous . element is less pxomineAt than ,t|ia 
others, and the Sanguine sQnieyhat.inQi» jiioniiiiciit. 
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Temperamental adaptation to rarious callingt. The deieription of the Teacher. 

The bakecfl are charaoteristioally predominant in the Ljmphatio-San- 
gaine temperament ; for with them a sensitive organization relatiye to at^- 
mosphere, gases, and heat, is requisite. The good cook is proverbially 
stout and quick-tempered. The butchers are characteristically Sanguine, 
with a predominance of the organ of Destructiveness. The iron-master 
and mine-worker will be found usually characterized by the Bilious tem- 
perament, with a more metallic and cold, phlegmatic constitution. The 
scholar and merchant are characteristically of the Kervous temperament. 

It is not of course meant that the possession of either of these tem- 
peraments is enough to fit Ibr success in the corresponding vocation ; but 
that some degree of it is usually One of the conditions which should be 
combined with the right mental qualifications, to ensure the best fitness 
for the work. In each vocation there are special talents, depending upon 
special order of mental organization. 

The importance of the temperaments in refeience to the selection of 
studies consists, therefore, chiefly in their bearing upon the choice of a 
profession or vocation in life, In reference to which some of the studies 
to be pursued in the later part of the course should be chosen. 



THE QUAIiIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHCB. 

A knowledge of the temperaments and of Phrenology affords the means 
of a definite description of the characteristics of the ordained teacher. 
He possesses, first, an active sensuous nature, and the elements of tem- 
peramental character, in an orderly development ; and so fi&r as his tem- 
perament departs Arom such a development, his knowledge of the laws of 
I^ysiology, and his constant attention to the subject, enable him to mod- 
ulate the characteristics of his special phase of temperament, so as to 
adapt himself to his work in this respect. This sensuous nature and 
harmonious temperamental character, with its equalised functional activ- 
ity, is in intimate and sensitive correspondence with the mental life, by 
reason of a marked development of the sensuous connections of the brain 
and nervous system, thus bringing his characteristic mental qualities into 
vivacious and keen sympathy with the Juvenile life. The mental quaU- 
ties which are his characteristic gilts are, a predominant Spiritual organi- 
zation, first, and above all, GUxQiness predominating, disposing him to an 
humble mind,-*« leading, restraining force in the region of the Propensi* 
ties, viz : Cautiousness and Seoretiveness,— And a leading development 
also in the Perceptive faculties, among which Individuality predominates, 
but also with a marked development of Comparison and Casuality to 
clearly define principles, and Combinative power necessary to take all the 
conditions into view at the same time* giving versatility and a ready 
knowledge of the diversity of laflamioes'ezeioised and comUned in the 
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art of teaohin^^, — and with Aptitade and Spiritual Insiglit, leading him 
by iheir adaptable spirit to feel« foreoast, and know tlie mental state in 
which he and his popils are daring their labors. 

With aotiTo senses and thb mental and temperamental organization, 
the varied sensuous impulsireness and exoitabilitj oharacteristio of 
children in the schoolroom, will be more or less acutely and Tiyidlj real- 
ised by the teacher, as they accord with his own mental characteristics in 
respect to the Social or Animal feelings or Propensities ; for all our en- 
ergies, as a general rule, are resident in the Social group. Hence, in ad- 
dition to the orderiy and regular manifestations of the requirements abore 
mentioned, there will always be a rariety of influences which the; ordained 
teacher may skilfully employ, when similar characteristics of the Social 
and Intellectual Acuities erist, to some extent, in his own organisation 
and that of his pupils. 

With such giftst the teacher can modulate and successfully exercise 
each Tarious element in Uie temperament and mental character, of his pu- 
pils, can unite them in one harmonising spirit, and, by his own special 
acquirements, and his general and Taried powers, can carry them fully to 
the utmost degree of culture of which they are capable. 

In the capacities we haye above dolinoated, are exhibited the order for 
the acquisition and communication of knowledge, the spiritual power to 
giro the higher scope to the inflnenoe and process of education, the sen- 
suous susceptibility to maintain a Uyely sympathy with the children in his 
charge, the social Ibelings to giYe that sympathy a mental form and reali* 
sation, and the. temperamental adi^tation to the task of awakening and 
ooQtrolling attention in pupils of e?ei7 disposition* It is true that a teacher 
combining all these gifts is raifely found; but an earnest desire for the 
possession of these qualities, and industry, assiduity, and self-denial, will 
enable any teacher of moderate qualifications to approximate to this stan- 
dard of ej^oeUence, 

But these gifts, if not already possessed by the gift of the Creator, can- 
not be attained hf eSbrt, without a knowledge of Physiology and Phre- 
nology in their application to education, and a constant labor of self- 
adaptation. 

The actor, although gifted with transcendant poetic and imitatire 
power, needs laborious study and frequent rehearsals, that he may rividly 
realise in his own mind the leading features of the drama to be presented 
and the spirit of the part h« is to fill, and thus be able to delineate to the 
audience the feelings and emotions of the character assigned him, with 
such truthfulness and Clearness, that, to them, the actor is merged in the 
prince or peasant, and they ftmcy that the real hero is before them. How 
much more must the teacher, endeayoring to impress upon immature 
minds practical education, without the attractions of dramatic accessories 
or illusions, study the minds witii whioh he has to deal, and the peculiar 
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•oh^raoter of his own powers^ thut h^ maj inftise hioLielf, as it were, day 
by day, iuto their spirits, and instil, without resistance, the instruction he 
seeks to communicate, and develop iiito Jiamopy and poifer the oharao- 
ters which be is aidii^ to form* 

What satisfaction must fill the mind of the teachei; who knows and 
feek in his own experienpe that he is an efficient instrument of forming 
the minds of the youth intrusted to his care ; and how is this feeling en- 
hanced when he can realize that he is the instrument of the Holy Spirit ! 

It is obvious from what I have said above, that the professioa of the 
teacher cannot be too highly estimated. It demands, for its highest 
«aocess and usefulness* a special knowledge and training beyond the 
scope of the common leamiag and methodical discipline which it labors 
to impart. The teacber should know the Human mind, and the bodily 
conditions upon which the Mtnd depends. 

When the Mind is thus understood, the necessity for the special qualifi- 
•cations of the teacher will be felt, and his gifts and attainments will be 
appreciated and justly rewarded. 

The work of the teacher, then, instead of being a temporary employ- 
ment which any one may assume for present necessities, and as a step- 
ping stone to ulterior and dilTerent vocations, will rise to its true place in 
the front rank of the professions. It will command the best talent, and 
be rewarded with the highest remunerations. 

The teacher takes hold of Sodetyin its formative elements. When 
Booiety knows its own interest in the deteloping and traioiDg process of 
Bdncation thus definitely noderatood, and establishee the proper condi- 
tions, this Tooation win have itn own proper precedence. 

Until our own itoe, the world tea been Without the knowledge necessary 
lior this begioning. 

Very respectfully. 

Tour obedient servant, 
JOHN HECKEB. 
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[JFVom Mr. Heck^r to Mr. KidMe..„^^ .^ 

Hbnkt KiiDDiJit Esq., 

Dear Sir : In the preceding letters I have described the general or- 
ganizajtion of man, with reference to the operations of the Mind, designa- 
ting the principal organs concerned in the maintenance of life, and indi- 
eating what qualities of disposition manifested hj the individual are 
traceable to an origin in the pecuJias phase under which the functions oT 
these temperamental systems may be blended in the constitution. 

In order to make this clear, with reference to the yariable and shy- 
ing phases of the temperament during the immature period of ehildhood*. 
I have delineated the temperamental characteristics, as presented la the 
more settled and fixed form manifested in adult life. 

We have seen that for the. purposes of description, four primary tem- 
peraments may be eounlerated, the brain and the nervous system consti- 
tuting the organism of the temperament which presides over and is sup- 
ported by the other thr^e. 

The three bodily or physical temperaments— the aerating function oJT 
the lungs, the nutritive function of the digestive systemt and the secre- 
tory functions of the liver — are to the etpenditive functions ot the Ner- 
vous system, what the soil is to the plant which it nourishes* 

These three vegetative temperaments combine to supply the organisa- 
tion, which the mind, through the instrumentality of the Nervous tem- 
perament, presides over and directs. But although they combine thus^ 
life being the resultant of the associated functions, they struggle for mas- 
tery over eacli other. Great diversities of disposition result from the va- 
rying degree in which these elements of life uifuse, intersupply, and sup- 
port each other, within the^ limits of normal and healthful proportions ;. 
and these limits have adaptation to the external circumstances of climate, 
food, vocation, dec, but undue dispasil^ among these temperamental 
functions unbalances the constitutiod. 

The attention of the Educator is requisite to promote the equable and 
harmonious development of the temperament, and he should use the char- 
acteristic tone imparted to the mental processes by the temperament a» 
an element in adapting the methods of instruction and discipline. The- 
teacher, himself, is to adapt his own temperamental character to his work^ 
not only through external self-restraint, but, radically, by the power which, 
the mind has, when quickened and,guided by the Holy Spirit, to modulate 
the organic functions oi his own physical system as well as of thos^- 
under his instruction. 
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Each of the foar great element0 of temperunental charaoter has its 
manifestations throughoat the system, and may be discerned in the Jiand^ 
or any part of the body ; bat they are more readily characterized in pop- 
ular description, by the form and shape, the complexion, the color of the 
hdr and eyes, and the habitudes of position and motion; and I have de« 
seabed them by these indicationi. 

The immediate duty of the Educator is with the devebpment of the 
Nenroas temperament, and the training of the processes of its chief organ^ 
the brain. The Nervous temperament, in its relation to the other three, 
may be compared to the £ string on the Tiolin. In it appears the highest 
tension and most delicate susceptibili^ of the whok instrument ; but it 
depends on the support and luurmouious combination of all the others. 

The remaining inquiries in your letter relate to the brain, the organ of 
this temperament, whose processes distinguish Han from the brute crea- 
tion, and form the chief instramentali^ of Gk>d*s ownintercourse with Han. 

In describing the cerebral indications of character it will be necessary, 
as it was in the case of the temperaments, to delineate the more settied 
and fixed form in which these elements appear ilk the adult. But it must 
be constantly borne in miod that childhood manifests the shifting, variable 
phases of the translucent formative period of growth. The nervous ac- 
tivity dances in the senses a&d the general sensibility. Every sensuous 
impression is a novelty. Mental consciousness is undeveloped ; purely 
mental activity waits on the sensuous exdtants, Imd is evanescent and 
momentary. It is only by alow degrees and long training that the con- 
sciousness is developed, and the springs of action, the channels of thought, 
the prudential restraint, and, lastiy, the full physical powerst and thtf 
moral susceptibility and impressibility are brought to their due proportion. 

While these elements are in the process of formation and the mind is 
peculiarly susceptible to sensuous influences, the teacher's work is to be 
done. 

As iron will not amalgamate with tin, nor gold with silver, in their na- 
tural state, but the skilful artisan, by the insertion of an alloy more fusi- 
ble than the respective metals to be united, may effect a firm adhesion, so 
the well-ioformed teacher, by an intelligent application of Physiological 
and Phrenological laws, may incorporate bis own mental and temperameiH 
tal dispositions into the miods of his pupils. 

In order that the teacher may not be misled by a short-idghted exclu- 
sive attention to mere immediate necessities without regard to the ulterior 
objects of Education, the answers to your questions neoestorily involve 
the whole ground of human development. They require me to touch 
upon many points which seem foreign to Education as now administered i 
but which must be taken Into consideration, in a^usting the basis of Edu- 
cation in a scientific knowledge of the Mind. The whole field of human 
character must be included, to elucidate the premises upon which the 
training processes are to be TCf«lat«d. 
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I now proceed to ooDsider the qaestions embraced in that division of 
your letter of July 27th, which Ls marked (B). 

1. ** Wkat General Principles,, (if any) Founded upon Exlernal 
Manifestations of Cerebral Structure may be Adopted as a Guide 
in Training the Faculties of the Mind ?" 

The general principles founded upon external manifestations of Cere- 
bral Structure, which are most important in their bearing npon Education ^ 
I will state connectedly as follows, although some of them I haye indi^ 
cated in the {>reyiou8 letters. 

1. Choupingof the Faculties, — Each hemisphere is composed of three 
lobes or groups of convolutions, distinguished from each other, both by 
anatomical evidence of their sensuous connections, and by their con- 
trasted functions. They are the posterior, the anterior, and the upper 
groups, manifesting, respectively, the passional Acuities of the mind, 
which are termed Propensities, the intelligent faculties, which are termed 
the Intellect, and the sentient or moral faculties, which I term the Spirit- 
ual group. 

The charaoteristio phase of the consciousness varies according as the 
habitual activities of the mind are eentraliEed in one or another of these 
groups of faculties. 

2. The Propensities and tJie Intellect.-^The nerves of sensation from 
the posterior column of the spinal cord and the thalamus more immedi- 
ately communicate with the posterior group or Plt>pensitie8 1 and here 
the natural and sensuous forces of the mind have their seat. The Intel- 
tect or anterior group is called into action, both by the Propensities and 
by the nerves of special sense ; and the passional desires of the mind, 
both selfish and social, thus become intelligent The Intellect, by pre- 
senting and individualizing external objects of desire or necessity, re-acts 
upon and stimulates the Propensities. 

The organs of the InteUect and the Propensities meet and over-lay each 
other in the base of the brain, underlying the Spiritual Faculties above 
them, and, by the degree of their development, indicating the sensuous 
force find activity of the mind. 

3. The Spiritual Faculties. — The upper lobes, lying together along the 
median line in the crown of the head, have anatomically less immediate 
and fall communication with the sensory and motor tracts than either of 
the other lobes ; and these are the seat of the higher functions of reli" 
gious impressibility and susceptibility. 

4. The Executive Faculties and the WUL — The part of the hemis^ 
pheres having more immediate relation to nutrition and voluntary motion 
are the convolutions contained in a central transverse core from ear to 
oar. This part comprises three •zterior convolutions upon each side,-— 
viz;— AlimenUyeness in front of the ears, Destructlveiiess between or 
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above the eard, and Combativeness behind the ears,-*-and also the interior 
convolutions of the Desire to Live. This part of the brain, especiallj 
the convolutions of Destruoliveness (which is first in activity) and the 
Desire to Live, are the convolutions most closely connected with the me-- 
dalla oblongata, and are the executive faculties, through which physical 
force. of outward manifestation is given to the qualities of other parts. 

5. The Restraining^ Faculties and the Consciottsness: — The part of 
the hemispheres having more immediate relation to passional mental 
restraint, or the control of aotion, and the retention of power, volun- 
tary or involuntary, are the convolutions occupying a region above 
and behind the ears. The lower or sensuous, part of this range 
comprises the faculties of Cautiousness and; Secretiveness ; there are 
two other restraining faculties, which being of a Spiritual nature are 
properly influenced only through. Godliness. The two first named are 
among the Propensities, and the others lying vertically above them, in the 
tpp and back of the head, are the posterior convolutions of the Spirituals 
group. These four pairs of faculties, I term the Eestraining Faculties. 

Mjantal action becomes conscious through these faculties. 

6. Association of the faculties, — The faculties are not to be regarded as 
acting individually, each by itself in turn, but in combination or associ- 
ation with each other ; and the mental state or act varies according to the - 
faculties whioh are associated and those which are predominant in the asso* 
elation. The executive faculty, by its greater or less participation in the 
combination, mftk^s the act an overt one, or a mere mental disposition. 

7. The location,of Specific Organs. —The convolutions in each group, 
which constitute the organs or instruments of the special faculties, do not 
have the same invariable position in different heads ; but, while they 
maintain the same general relations of contiguity,- have in each head a 
characteristic developmeiit, both in size and in position, whether more 
forward or backward, upward or downward, and the peculiar form of each 
head is the result of this combined development. 

8. Sensuousness, — Convolutions or organs in the lower ranges, in any 
part of the brain, manifest functions of a more sensuous character than 
those above them. And an organ developed downward has more sensu- 
ousness than the same organ developed upward. 

9. Size and activity. — Size of the organs is a measure of power ; activ- 
i|;y, of influence. 

10. Precedence of contiguous faculties. — The convolutions of each 
hemisphere have a general correspondence in form with each other, a,nd 
those pairs of convolutions which lie along the median, line, running 
through the longitudinal centre of the head, tend to possess, by reason of 
this contiguity, a precedence in activity over the side faculties which are 
qiore remote frpn^^ ea^h^other* 
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<1]. The law of life. — The law of natural life is Necessity, Action, Re- 
istraint. It is the primary object of Edacation to evoke Intelligence U* 
'direct the forces which Necessity arouses, bringing into sway the law of 
Educated fife-^Necessity, Restraint, Intelligence, Action. 

12. Means of influencing the faculties. —In Education the mind is ap- 
proached through the organs of the special senses, and the general phy- 
sical sensibilities, and these naturally tend to awaken the largest of the 
sensuous faculties. The way to call into actiyity a small faculty is to 
reach it through the largest contiguous faculty. 

Some of the foregoing principles will be fully noticed in answer to the 
specific inquiries you have put. Before proceeding to answer ihose spe- 
cific inquiries, I wish to elucidate more fully several of the foregoing 
principles which are of fundamental importance to a right understanding 
of what I have to say of the specific faculties. 



1. THE QBOTTPING OF THE FACULTIES. 

In a former communication, and by the Phrenologic b(ut oi Washing- 
ton, it has been explained that the faculties are associated in three groups. 
You willx^bserve that upon one side of the head, in the Pbtenologic bust 
of Washington, oi Which views are presented, I have given the gen- 
eral groups and clusters or subdivisions of groups, in which ihe faculties 
exist, while upon the other side, is stated the special nomenclature of the 
individual ftfcalties comprised in each g^np and cluster. The three pairs 
of groups and their respectiye faculties are marked in lettering of difiESar- 
ent 8i2e8 ; that ellnployed for the Spiritual faculties being largest, that 
for the Propensities, smaller, and that for the InteUectual faculties, the 
smallest of all ; corresponding with the gradations* in size and number, 
of the brain organs. The organs of the Spiritual faculties^are the larg- 
est in size, but'fewest in number, betog only seven on eabh side of the 
top of the head. Those of the Propensities are smaller, and eleven in 
number on <each side. Those of the Intellectual faculties are the small- 
est, but are eighteen in number on each side. Each of these groups has 
a qualitative force peculiar to the faculties of that group, the true nature 
of which is indicated by the name and order marked upon the bust. 

Those organs of the Spiritual group which are in the upper front part 
of the head, namely, Brothetly-Kindness, Spiritual Insight and Aptitnde, 
constitute a cluster which may be characterized as the Intuitive -cluster ; 
while those in the upper back part, namely. Steadfastness, Righteousness, 
and Hopefulness, constitute what may be characterized as the Meditative 
cluster. These faculties are brought into a realization of the Truth, and 
into oneness, by the central faculty of G-odliness, if all these exist in 
their proper order. The faculties of the Intellectual group classify them- 
jielves, in the same way, into the Perceptive cluster, the Conceptive olnS'^ 
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ter, and the Combinative cluster, and the regions ocoapied hy these olus- 
terst respectiTelj, are marked apon the bast. National characteristics 
largely depend upon the relative predominance of these clusters. More- 
over, in any civilized society, men nnoonscioasly classify themselves ac- 
cording to this order, those who have similar predominance in the dusters 
consorting with each other. When a number of men voluntarily associ- 
ate together in any one pursuit, there is an organic reason for it, in the 
similarity of the order of their faculties, or in a complementary relation, 
by which each supplies what others lack. 

By referring to my former letter, in which the names of the faculties 
are given in their associated order, you will see more clearly the combi- 
nations in which they appear upon the bust. 

The diversities of mental character, arising from the three-fold division 
or grouping of the faculties, and from the relative predominance of the 
groups, may be illustrated and contrasted, by taking, as types of the 
three classes, the Lawyer, the Theologian, and the Politician. These do 
not ohtftacteristically differ greatly in the circumstances of their develop- 
ment, except in the brief period of professional education, and will, there- 
fore* serve to make more clear the contrast between the groups. Of 
these classes the Lawyers will afford the most numerous illustrations of 
the Intellectual or logical mind. PhysiologioaUy. they tend to activity 
in the Intellectual group, rather than in the Social Propensities or the 
Spiritual Faculties. In mental process, they subject everything to the 
analysis of the faculties in the Intellect, particularly in the Perceptive 
cluster. It is their forte to perceive and discriminate clearly, and to 
comnuudd the resources of language, both in speaking and in writing ; but 
all this they may possess, without that executive force and administrative 
ability, which rest in the predominance of the Animal and Social Propen- 
sities, led by Destructiveness, (or Exeoutiveness,) one of ihe faculties of 
that group. Moreover, they may possess either or both of- those charac- 
teristics, without that quality which is termed the Judicial mind, which 
results from the predominance of the Spiritual gtoup, led by Righteous- 
ness and Steadfastness, or as these faculties, in their natural development, 
are called, Conscientiousness ftnd Firmness. 

The Theologian will serve as the type of the class in whom the Spirit- 
ual Faciolties are predominant. He seeks* not merely to discern troth 
by means of its outward* objective forms and proofs, through the Percep- 
tive Faculti^es* but strives rather to receive and realise it in his inward 
consciousness ; apd this is tp be done by the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon the soul in its consciousQcss li^ the Spiritual Faculties. He 
claims that by this Spirit be h^s beei^ called to punister to men in holy 
things. There are many Theologians who re^ison only intellectually like 
the lawyer ; but, though Spirit]aal Truths may be analysed and expounded 
in this way* the disquisition which the Intellect gives cannot directly, 
though it may indirectly, induce a Spint^jsl realii^^tion of the Tnitb 19 
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the oonsoiousness of the hearer. The habit of using certain sounds and 
formula^ of words for the expression of the activity of certain faculties, 
gives only the objective means of awakening and exercising those facul- 
ties in- another person. In order to bring the truth directly to the realiza- 
tion of the spiritual consciousness of the hearer, it is necessary that what 
is expressed should be first realized in the spiritual consciousness of the 
speaker. If it is so possessed by him through the instrumentality of the 
Holy Spirit, the communication of the truth by him will be with power. 
This spirit in him gives the inward or subjective condition for religious 
teaching. The one without the other is the form of Godliness without 
the power thereof. 

The Politician is successful in his peculiar calling, because of the pre- 
dominance in him of the Social and Animal Propensities. It is in these 
that the forces reside, and if these organs «re proportionately largest in 
bulk, there exists a great activity, as well as force, in these faculties. If, 
instead of being drawn forward into the Intellect,* or upward into the 
Spiritual group, the forces are exercised in the Propensities, and are 
sufficiently restrained by Cautiousness and Secretiveness, the man will 
possess that energy, pugnacity, social influence, and tenacity which enable 
him to lead other men in public affairs. Men in successful political life 
will be found, by the observer, to possess breadth of head in the region of 
the faculties of Secretiveness, Cautiousness, Destructiveness, and Com- 
foativeness. 

A degree of the same development in the Theologian, accompanying 
the predominance of the Spiritual Faculties, constitute the good organ- 
izer, and tends to make a leading ecclesiastic. 

These generic distinctions between men, arising out of different pre- 
dominance in the groups, are of prime importance, and are to be kept in 
view at every step in the discussion of mental science, or of the history 
of opinion. 

Language. — The mental differences resulting from this difference 
of organization affect the use of Language, which is the representative 
form of thought. 

Language is an expression of the public mind. No man can give a 
precise and exclusive definition of words, because it is the result of pub- 
lic usage which is multiform and diverse. Language cannot be accurately 
and precisely understood except with reference to .the diversities of 
character dependent on the activity being centralized in different groups. 

Men understand language, and use it, with different significations, ac- 
cording to their organization in this respect ; and the very word with 
which we designate a mental phenomenon may represent an essentially 
different fact, according as the one group or the dther predominates in the 
person speaking or hearing it. ^ 
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Language Phrcnologically considered. Love, Faith, Patience, Joy. Propensitiefl and Intellect. 

A desoription of the character and functions of the Spiritual Faculties 
especially cannot be rightly understood, without attention to thi^ relation 
between language and mental organization. 

The word Love, as the expression of a mental phenomenon or state, in 
a mind in which the Spiritual group predominates and has been awakened, 
designates a different state or affection from that designated by the same 
term, when used by a man in whom the Spiritual Faculties are dormant 
and the Propensities predominate. The former is a principle not inher- 
ited, but the reflection of the Divine Nature, wholly unselGsh, . having 
for its objects, primarily, the Creator, and next, the welfare of one's 
fellow-creatures. This is the love which the Gospel teaches, which was 
manifested in Christ, and of which the Apostle speaks, when he says— ^ 
** Let us love one another : for love is of God : and every one that loveth 
is born of God and knoweth (jlod. He that loveth not, knbweth not God ; 
for God is love.'' The other affection or state designated by the same 
term, love, is the activity of Adhesiveness, or some other of those 
social affections, or even mere Animal desires, which are among the 
Propensities, the love of husband and wife, love of offspring and children, 
love of the race, home, love of self, love of friends. All these, beside 
other Propensities, are implanted by the Creator, and have for their ob^ 
ject the continuance of the race, . upon earth, and the social harmony 
necessary for that object. 

Faith is the conscious possession and realization of God by His Holy 
Spirit, when the oonsciousn ess of the soul is centralised in the Spiritual 
Faculties. In this spiritual sense, it is a generic term for the manifestation 
of this group. It is not to be confounded with Intellectual belief or logical 
conviction, which is the assent of the Conoeptive and Combinative Facul- 
ties to the deductions from outward and perceptive facts. 

Patience, in the truest sense of the term, is the Spirit of Godliness, 
Brotherly Kindness, Steadfastness, Righteousness, and Hopefulness, man- 
ifested in long suffering. In the worldly sense, it is Restraint through 
the faculties of the Propensities — Cautiousness and Secretiveness — for in- 
terest's sake to bear and forbear in order to get the advantage. 

Joy, in its Spiritual or Christian meaning, is the realizing sense of the 
indwelling of God's Spirit— joy in the Holy Ghost. In the worldly sense, 
it is the immediate gratification of the desires of the Propensities. 
Many other words used to designate mental states, are equally ambiguous. 



2. THE PROPENSITIES AND THE INTELLECT. 

These two groups, constituting together the whole lower part of the 
hemispheres, are the fatuities through which man in the natural state 
manifests his life. 
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The characteristics of the Propensities and the Intellect. The Spiritual Group. 

All the mental operations of these groups are, in their nature, physi- 
cal ; and upon their quality and proper exercise the whole physical forces 
of the system, and the natural mental dispositi6n depend, for control and 
direction. 

All of the Propensities but two tend to action^each following its own 
law, and in the combined activity their united foixse follows the character- 
istic law of the group ; viz : Desires. 

The desires are all dependent upon sensuous conditions. Those of the- 
most sensuous character, which have their organs at the base of the brain 
are of a more gross nature, their mental character being blended with the 
physical or bodily functions. These ave called, distinctively. Appetites.- 

The Desires, that is the activities of the Propensities, when intensified- 
beyond the ordinary degree, are termed the passions. 

The Necessities of Life reside in the Propensities. 

The Intellectual group of faculties are not emotioua) like the Propensities 
but cognitive. la them resides not the force but the direction of life. 

Intelligence without Desire is inactive. 

Our poor houses are full of people with predominant Intellectual facul* 
ties, who by reason of deficient force or restraint in the Propensities (in 
the absence of Spiritual guidance) are improvident. 

Od the other hand our prisons are full of persons with predominant Pro- 
pensities, but deficient in restraint and Spiritual guidance. 

The Desires of the Propensities invoke the activity of the Intellect giv- 
ir<g intelligent selfishness. Gunning is the lower form of such intelligence, 
where the sensuous faculties at the base of the brain are most active. 
Prudence is its higher form, where the restraining faculties and the con- 
ceptive and combinative reason unite in guiding the action, under some in^ 
flnence of the higher moral sentiments. 

The Spiritual faculties are not brought into theiv true life by these sen- 
suous groups. Man is lost without special Divine guidance. 

3. THE SPIRITUAL FACULTIES. 

By nature, the Spiritual group is not predominant in activity. Unless 

energized by the power of the Holy Spirit, its* faculties are passive ; for,. 

although they have a certain natural exercise, it is subordinate to the 

. Propensities or the sensuous Intellect, and does not amount to an activity 

which rules them. 

The true function of these faculties is reflective, in the strictest sense ; 
and the necessary condition for this fund ion of impressibility and sus- 
ceptibility, is the superseding of the sensuous activity of the predominant 
faculties in the Propensities and tb^ Intellect, by the meek and humble 
activity of this whole group. The peculiar qualitative character, only,, 
of the manifestation depends on the size and order of development of the- 
OF^^ans, jmd the temperamental conditions. 
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Reflection defined. Manifeatetion of the Truth by the Spiritual faculties. 

Metaphysicians, not recognizing the reality of a Divioe influence upon 
the hearts of men, have defined reflection, as the process by which the 
mind turns itself back upon itself and its own consciousness ; and have 
asserted, that every thing exists previous to reflection, in the conscious- 
ness—this function of the mind being to consciousness what the micro • 
scope and the telescope are for the natural sight — ^not making the objects, 
but illuminating them, and discovering to us their character and their 
laws. 

But the mind does not only turn itself back upon itself in reflection ;- 
it may turn itself toward God, so to speak, and receive His influence by 
reflection. The Scriptures and the religious history of man, and our own 
experience, alike teach us, and the science of mind establishes, that the 
Truth, which is single, entire, and absolute, is reflected in the mind of 
man, by the instrumentality of the Holy Ghost, in the Divine order, vit : 
Godliness, Brotherly-Kindness, Steadfastness, Bighteousness, Hopeful- 
ness, Spiritual-Insight, and Aptitude. 

It is this reflection of the Truth, in its oneness, which is the true func- 
tion of these seven-fold Spiritual gifts. 

They receive the Truth passively, as it were, and become consciously 
aware of its power ; and, according to their order, they shed it Within the 
consciousness, and upon all the faculties, and upon mankind around. 

This reflection varies in accordance with the organic order of these 
faculties in the individual, and the resulting gifts proceed in accordance 
with the order of development. The reception of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit does not necessarily or immediately modify the order of de- 
velopment of the Spiritual Faculties among themselves, or as compared 
with the others ; but it does give them, as a group, immediate command- 
ing influence over the other two groups, the Intellectual Faculties and 
the Social Propensities, 

When all the Spiritual Faculties are developed, in their true order, as 
above stated, and, by the power of the Holy Spirit, thus lead .the faculties 
of the dther groups, the Propensities are subordinated by the power of 
the Spiritual nature, and their centralized will and worldly Spirit are 
superseded ; while their various faculties, particularly Destructiveness, 
Cautiousness, and Secretiveness, are brought into req«uisition tf> execute 
the Spirit's behests, and the Intellect also is called to answer its demands,- 
both in synthesis and analysis. Thus God works in us, ** both to will and 
to do of His good pleasure.'* 

It is not, however, left to individual man to manifest the Truth. God, 
througli Christ, manifested the Truth in its perfect order in human or- 
ganization.. Christ's conversation with his disciples before He suffered* 
and His prayer for them, and for those who, through them should also 
believe, teach us that He came to manifest the eternal life, that is. He 
came in order that men might know God ; that tibe Spixiiual Ufe and k«op* 
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The iKrineiplei of Fharenologio 



ing of His followers depend upon their being unifeed in Lovot as be «r« 
gaaised them ^ and that their sanotifioatien depends on the Truth* whieh 
He asked the Father to send them ; that» thns organised and gttidedt they 
trere sent into the world, though they were not of the world* to the same 
end thaC the Father sent the Son into the world ; aad*that it shonld be 
through their Word that others shonld believe on Him ; and that aU dis* 
dples must be united in love-in the method of His appointment« hi order 
that the world may believe on Him. Thnsi by the Charoh* whioh Christ 
founded, associating with Blmself twelve persotts* the vmHiy of th# Trnth 
ts to be manifested in its harmony and oompleteneas* as it never ooold be 
through individuals with their diverse organisatlotts and ramainiiv alofal 
dispositions, or through more nnmeroos bodies. 

NOMENCLATURE.^-The method by which the location of the organs 
has been usually defined by Phrenologists is to indicate the region occU'^ 
pied by each one, when it is predominant, and not specially modified by 
other faculties or by the unequal development of its own parts ; and the 
method by which the faculties have been named by Phrenologists is to 
take the extreme manifestations of each, when not specially qualified by 
others, to characterize its quality. 

In entering upon the subject of individual faoultiest it is necessary to 
repogniae that Dr. Gall, in his own mental oxganisationf was disposed to 
conceive a principle upon the suggestion of a £ftct or phenomenon, and 
then sought for other facts to support the prinoiple to its fullest extent* 
Dr. Spurzheim* by his organisation^ was disposed to p^rcepdoni and 
hence, by more special observations, was led to narrower ileductioins» He 
saw the necessity for a system based in a conatrnotive order, upon the 
perceptive facts observed in generid and in detail. In the main, his more 
specific investigation substantiated and gave point to the principles oou'* 
ceived by Dr. Gall. But his nomenclature and classifioatiion w:ere made 
without sufficiently discriminating the basis of Phrenology in the local- 
ized functions of the faculties in groups. 

Dr. Spurzheim carried the science to a much more arbitrary presentation 
than it had before received* no man since his time having oontvlbated so 
much to its progress ; but his philosoi^o classification u indequaite. Dr. 
Gall's philosophy in respect to the form of the head, was sound, bat the 
facts were too arbitrarily individualized and presented by him, to give the 
sul](ject its proper place in the minds of sensitively intelligent men, as a 
science. But in the infancy of the sdence such a nomenclature was 
essential for the establishment of Phrenological truth as he conceived it. 
To illustrate this, Dr. Gall first characterized » particular faculty as the 
organ of murder, because he found it largely developed in every murderer's 
head; but Dr. Spurzheim was obliged to modify this, and called it the 
organ of DestruotavenesS) because of its promtneDoe in.many of a quiet 
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Dettructiveneti. ExaentiTeneH. M«uet of Spiritual Faculties. Godliness. 

mud peaeeoble diapo«itloit ; by PhrenologittB of the present day it is re^ 
garded m rimply an •zeontiTO ftutnlty, and will, I donbt not, ere long be 
reoognlsed as tilie 0Vgaii of " Execntireness ;" — and thus, as the science 
advanoest the whole Bomenolatare given to the passions will be modified 
on an intelligent4)a§i8, preaenting the mind in a more humane as]pect. 

In defiidng the qnalitative character of the faculties, and delineating 
the position of the organs, it is of the utmost importance to regard the 
▼ariationt which are oansed bj the influence of the group which may be 
predominant,— 4»y the force of large Propensities, by the modifying influ- 
ence of onltivated Intellect, by Hie influence of the natural Spiritual 
Faonttiest— and also by the consorting of the special faculty in question 
with faculties contiguous to it, whether in the same group with itself or 
not. With the exception of the awakened Spiritual Faculties, which 
illuminate and imbue the whole being, each of these conditions affects 
the position and general shape of the organ and the qualitative charac- 
ter of the faculty, and often, indeed, the whole shape of the head, and 
must be taken into consideration, in a correct analysis of the faculties iii 
any given mind. 

I have adopted the names given by Dr. Spurzheim to all the faculties, 
excepting those in the Spiritual group. In delineating the faculties of 
this group it must be observed that we are contemplating, not man as an 
animal, merely, perverted* and Ibst, but also man redeemed, and restored 
to Spiritual Hfb in the image of his Creator. The reader of Drs. G^all 
and Spurzheim^s delineation of the faculties will see that, even in regard 
to these Spiritual Fhculties, which the iHtter terms Sentiments, they look 
among the animals for the proofii of their existence, and when they de- 
scribe them as manifested in man, it H chiefly in their natural and low 
state. Thus regarded, tiie nomenclature which Dr. Spurzheim adopted 
is not iBB/pt; but the true activity of these faculties as they should be 
awakened nnder Christianity, rea aires names of diseper irignificance than 
mere Moral Sentiments. 



GoDUmBSS.— This faculty was first designated by Dr. Gall, the founder 
of Phrenok>gy, as the organ of Hieoiophy, or the organ of God and Re- 
ligion ; and in giving it this character he was right. But Dr. Spurzheim, 
who treated Phrenology by an Intellectual analysis, denied that man can 
know Gk>d ; and stated that this £ftcalty is only a sentiment, and is blind. 
He accordingly termed it Reverence. 

If we ignore the trae life of the Spiritual Faculties, and regard man 
only in his hHea estate, and unregenerated, this would be a just descrip^ 
tion of the fitculiy. Dr. Spansheim did not sufficientiy regard the facts 
of the religions nature and history of man. God does make Himself 
known to ment by Hit Holy Spirit, who has direct, immediate intercourse 
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Reverence, VeneratioB, or GodHiMig. Benerolenoe, or Brotherly- Kfad ne n . 

with them through this faculty, and through it iilnmineSf fifst« the Spirit- 
ual nature, making it Holy, and thus illumines the whole mind, givmg it 
a godljr character, I have adopted, to deeigiyte this fiftoultj, the term 
Godliness, which is that used in the H0I7 Scriptures. 

The natural tone and manifestation of the faculty of Bererence or God« 
liness, is humility, and it is to this receptivB frame of mind, which the 
Scripture characterises as the humble and contrite heart, that GM pro- 
mises His presence and grace. But the miad is by natmre indisposed to 
receive the Spirit of God, because the Propensities predemioate, and, by 
calling the Perceptive Facalties« which ar« sensuous, into their service, 
rule the Intellect and overpower the Spiritual Faculties. This is the 
carnal mind, which is 'enmity against God. When the Propensities are 
strong, therefore, they intercept the ezerolse of GodHneas ; and for this 
reason, the passions must be subjugated and held in control, in order that 
the mind may be in this meek, receptive state. 

The faculty of Godliness is, as it were, the eye of the Saul. Its special 
function is to receive the Holy Spirit, as the eye reodves natural light. 
When the mind examines its own consciousness in comparison with the 
indwelling consciousness of the Spirit of Gh>d manifesting His influence 
in the heart, a self-evident conviction of our own shortcomings and sin- 
ful state arises. It is apparent that while God is good to alU the just and 
unjust, and manifests His Divine love to all mankind, we, however well 
disposed, are imbued with selfish motives, and do not fulfil this law of 
love. This self-examination and consciousness of sin, in contrast with the 
Spirit of GodlinesS) give the opportunity for growth in humility and 
grace, and open the mind more and more to the renewing power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

This fitness to receive tilie grace of Gk>d, md to become transformed by 
Him, is increased and is afforded its true conditions, when the faoul^ of 
Brotherly-Kindness is next predominant, in accordance with the order 
which Christ established. He declaring, that when two of His disciples 
agreed touching what they asked, they should receive, and that where two 
or three were together. He would be in the midst of them. 

BR0THEBi*T-E:iin>NBS6.-^Dr. Gall and Dr. Spvrsheim designated this 
faculty Benevolence. The former was somewhat at a kws to ^tiaguiak 
it from Conscience and the Moral sense. Dr. Spurshheim's obaervAtiea 
of this faculty seems to have been more spedfio, and he deaetibes it as 
different from the moral sense, and as a fundamental power, pvodueing 
mildness and goodness and a long catalogue of modified actions variously 
styled benignity, clemency, mereifnlness, compassion, kindness, humiiaity 
and cordiality. 

I place it in next order to Godliness, because this is the order of the 
Spirit of the Holy Ghost, which makes love to man the second great 
command. Godliness is the r^ulating fii»rce cf Broth^rly-KMness^ 
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Tbe Family of Brothorly-Kiadiiew. 



Tfali k^ the loromosl of tb* sjiupathief «. When awakeoed by the Holy 
Spkil, it UmLi tbe obtigatum and the doty to bear the sofferings of one's 
Mlow beiaga ; and b«inc%iBto fequisittoii all the laonlties of the mind to 
carry oat this neoesaeity. Itiahitbia&ottll^^tbatthevirtiieof Chiistiaa 
helplbtaieat fiada ita praotioal exercise, in the same sympathy whi(^ led 
oar 3aTiaar to saflbr on the Croos for mankind, it was throagh this &-• 
eolty hi the Ap4Mtles, that Chr&t's inromise to give the power of oaring 
diseases to thoae who had faith, was fulfilled in th^o. The ordinary 
benevoleaoe of men has relation chiefly to the oatwsrd and bodily wants 
of those m distress. Tbe fiOl and Christian aetiTity of ibis faoalty, when 
awakened by the Holy Ghost, has regard to man at large* withoat reiqpect 
of peraOBSv althoagfa its more speoific exercise r^^ds those feUow^crea* 
tares* who are dependetit on the indiYidaal, or immediately aroand him« 
Its olgeet is not merely tbe bodily and temporal welfare of men, for its 
own sake alone, but it cares mere especially for their spiritual life, and 
fbr their bodily wellare as the oondition of inward life. 

The eaerdse of this fSoculty is one of the chief conditions of maintaining 
the presenee of the Spirit of Qod in our hearts. It is, by ita position, the 
faealty most powerfal to support that of Godliness, and, by co-operation, 
to iBcrease the aetivity and influence of the latter, which should always 
lead it The yooog ruler irtio caaae to Christ, had fulfilled all righteoua^ 
nessi but lacked yet the witness of eternal li£i in his heart ; and our Sa- 
viour, who knew what was in man, diiected him to abandon himself and aU 
that he had to the exercise of this faculty, by seUing all and giying to 
the poor, through whioh he mi^i here attained the power of Godliness^ 
The tsaobings of sortptnre, the principles of mental science, ani the ex- 
perience of the Christian alike attest that self-denying sympathy and care 
for the waata of the needy and suffering, cspeotally those who are not 
natoraUy congenial to ns by oharaoter or association, and whom the Pro* 
psBOsUies woNdd ferfaid us to serve, is the first external or objective method 
of giowlh hi graoe, being the axeiciae of the iacuUies next in order after 
these of Godhneis« 

The orgiuis of .the«e two IheaUieSf Godliness iMd BiotherlyKindness, 
are located contigaous to each other, in the central portion of the head. 
The rii^t exsioise of each depends on tile exercise of the other. '^ If a 
nan sagr ha love Qod« but love not his brother, he is a liar, and the truth 
iaaotiBhlm.** 

Etfaieal teachers are apoostomed to put Conscientiousness, or Bighteoos- 
neas^ before ^Botheely-Kiadness, in importance. But our Lord Jesus 
Christ teaches «a that supreme Xiote to God, and a Love to our neighbor 
equal to that for onsMlf, are the first two principles^ upon which all others 
depend, and are equal in strength in God's sight to all the desires of the 
Propensitie*. The leading principle is Love, and Bigfateouiness is to be 
ins|4red by it and te modulate Its aotion: BighteousneiSs is the breast* 
pUte; itafonntioaia to guard atod restrain* 
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The Faculty .Of Steadfastness. 



STBADFAliTNB«s.^This 18 thd fftonlty which Phrdnologistd, not suffi- 
oiently reoof^zing its higher relations with Spiritual qaalities, hare de** 
signated as Firmness* It has no direot relation to external olijeots ; but 
Its fonetion is to add its own positive qtiality to the manifestations of the 
other faculties. Thus, in combination with Self-Esteem, the contiguous 
faonlty of the Propensities, it increases the strength and indiyiduality of 
the personality ; in combination with the social affections, it assists in 
giving constancy to those affections : with the ezecutive and administra- 
tive faculties, it tends to stability; with the Intellectual Faculties, it. 
^ves steadiness and permanence. It is often said that, if this faculty is 
deficient, the person is yielding, and pliant, and subject to follow the wills 
of other persons ; but tiiis is more often otherwise ; for though it be de- 
ficient, the Faculties of Self-Esteem, Inhabitivenes'S) Philoprogemtive- 
ness, Approbativeness, «nd others of the Social Propensities, still may, 
and commonly do, give persistency. If it is too predominant, and unreg- 
ulated, it necessarily shows a strong individuality, and it overrules, or 
rather* holds back other faculties, «nd results in obstinacy and stnbbomes^. 

Dr. Spurheim defines this faculty, as he does others of the Spiritual 
group, as a peculiar natural sentiment ; and in delineating its influence 
upon the character, he does not go beyond the scope which it has in the 
natural and sinftil state of man. This view necessarily resulted ft^m his 
method, in which as I have explained, he took man as found in his natural' 
fallen state, and oonsequentiy delineated every thing in the condition of 
the predominance of the Propensities and the Intelleot. 

When, however, this faculty is awakened to Spiritual life, it fi^ds its 
true function in its relation to the central faculty of GK>dliness, next to 
which it lies. That staidness which is inspired and regulated by the 
love of Qod, is the true quality of this faculty, and gives to the Whole 
mind a nobler character than any mere sentiment of firmness. This 
quality the Scriptures designate Steadfastness, and I have adopted that 
term< Even though Steadfastness predominate over the Propensities, as 
it ought always to do, yet as long as it stands in its proper order toward 
the otiker Spiritual Faculties of Godliness and Brotherly-Kindness, which 
should precede it in order, it is incapable of that abuse which we have 
indicated as obsthmcy. If it be ruled by love to God and man, and com- 
bined with Eighteottsness, which is next contiguous to it, it gives the 
highest inflexibility of heroism and martyrdom, without stubbornness or 
intractability. In the knowledge of God, the mind finds the ground and 
rock of Steadfastness, always looking at the eternal and immutable, and, 
in feeling, resting upon them. Thus Asa cried in his prayer for help 
against the invasioBt " We rest on Thee, and in Thy name we go against 
this multitude.*' The Psalmist gives constant expression to this fixed- 
ness of heart, and points to Godliness as the ground of it, when he si^s, 
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ConscientiousneBB, or Righteousness. 



*' I have set the Lord always before me ; because he is at my right hand, 
I shall not be moved," and again, the righteoas '' shall not be afraid of 
eTll tidings ; his heart is fixed, trasting in the Lord." And the Apostle 
delineates this rirtne of Steadfastness as related to the right aotiyity of 
the Spiritaal Faoulties, calling for the whole armor of God, that we '' may 
be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand." 

This is the first of the Restraining Faculties of the Spiritaal group« 
Through it, in connection with the other restraining faculty, Right- 
eousness, comes control, as well as the retention and continuity of 
power. 



RiaHTEOUSNEse. — ^This is the faculty which, by Dr. Spurzheim, is 
called Consoieotioosness. It is the moral sense, the sense of right and 
wrong and of moral x>bligation. In the natural state of man this faculty, 
like the other Spiritaal Faculties, is subordinate to those of the other 
groups; and metaphysicians, analyzing their own consciousness, or 
studying the consciousness of men at large, have, of course, been unable 
to agree upon the nature of this feeling. Some have asserted that the 
moral sense arises from self-love, that is to say, that the ultimate test 
of right and wrong is,- what is, in the highest sense, for our own interest ; 
others, that the lore of praise is the source of this feeling ; others still, 
that it is a deduction by refleotioD, from benevolence and sympathy ; 
others, again, having perhaps higher mental organizations in view, have 
traced it to a sense of the fitness of things, or the hope of eternal welfare. 

Now, in point of fact, in a man in whom the Spifitual Faculties are 
not predominantly active, if the faculty of Approbativeness among the 
Propensities leads the mind. Conscience or the moral isense will be sub- 
ordinated in activity to that ; and it is a just description of this faculty 
in sach a mind, to say that it depends upon the love of praise. Again, in 
a mind in which Cautiousness and Secretiveness predominate, especially 
if Hope is also large, the judgments of Conscience will be, as some phi- 
losophers have declared them to be, based on utility and the fear of evil. 
In the same way, all other theories of Conscience will be explained, if 
the combinations of other faculties with it be considered, and wheth6r the 
one or the other predominate in the combination. These facts elucidate 
both the diversities of the action of Conscience in different minds, and 
the contradictory theories which philosophers have formed in regard 
to it. 

There is a special sense of right and wrong resting in the Conscience, 
in the limited conditions of moral or spiritual life to which man is by 
nature disposed, and hence many ethical philosophers, ignoring the spirit- 
ual judgment, have by a sort of eclecticism made Conscience dependent 
upon fortuitous circumstances. This is as far as philosophy seems able 
to go. 
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The Faculty of Rigbteouaness. Hope, or. Hopefulness. 



When the Spiritual Faoalties are awakened, the moral sense is no longer 
a sentiment, led by and depending on analytic or selfish faculties ; bat 
its true individual character and relative order appears. It is illnmined 
by the Holy Spirit, and controls, stimulates, and reproves all the activities 
of the miod. This is Holiness, without which no man shall see God. In 
its fulness, it was manifested by our Saviour Jesus Christ alone. If we 
seek for Truth in its singleness and entirety, and. in the bmnble spirit, 
strive to receive it, hungering and thirsting after it in the way of Grodli* 
ness, we shall all receive the. same Truth alike, as it was manifested in 
Christ Jesus, as He declares Himself, ** I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life ;*' and when we understand the diversities of mental organization 
we shall all unite in the absolute Truth, although diversities of manifesta- 
tion will continue. Yfheii Conscience is thus enlightened, being, as the 
Scripture terms it, Bighteousness, it bears witness in the heart that one 
is the child of God. 

If Steadfastness be insufficient, and* the practical life, therefore not 
held in conformity to Righteousness, the latter faculty acts rather by 
reproof and self-condemnation, than as a guide and a source of con- 
fidence. 

The Apostle indicates the relation of this faculty of Spiritual knowl- 
edge and judgment to those of G-odliness and Brotherly-Kindness, which, 
in the true order, lead this, when he says, '* I pray that your Love may 
abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all judgment.'* 

These two last described faculties, Steadfastness and Bighteonsnessy 
are the Restraining Faculties of the Spiritual group. In this respect, 
their influence has some analogy to that of Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness among the Propensities. Through Steadfastness and Bighteousness^ 
come that weight of judgment, that abiding in the Truth, that soberness 
and vigilance, which are proper and right in all things. These qualities- 
are peculiar to Christian virtue, because they derive their inspiration^ 
not from the Propensities, but from the knowledge and love of God, as 
manifested by Christ Jesus, and shed abroad in the heart. A man in 
whom these qualities are strongly marked, and who also possesses natural 
force 'and intelligence, must lead others, because others of less strength 
in these faculties will lean upon and follow him. 

Steadfastness, when in combination with Bighteousness, and with Cau- 
tiousness and Secretiveness, and led by the predominance of Godliness 
and Brotherly-Kindness, gives that prevenient grace which is so little 
understood in the Christian life. It was through this combination, under 
circumstances of overwhelming necessity in the surrounding condition of 
men, that the gift of prophecy, by the grace of God, resulted. 

HOPESFULNESS. — Dr. Gall considered Hope as belonging to, or a part of 
the function of every faculty. Dr. Spurzheim criticized him in this res-^ 
pect, saying that he confounded this peculiar feeling with desire or want ; 
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The Faculty of Hopefiilnew. 

' and Dr. Sparsheim describes buojanoy and elation of spirit, and the con- 
fident expectation of soocess in wiiatever the otber facalties desire, as tho 
fonetioB of Hope ; adding, however, that this sentiment is not confined to 
the bnsiness of this life ; bat inspires hopes of a fntare state, and belief in 
tiie immortality of the sonl. The Scriptare delineates Hope among fbe 
noblest facalties of the soal, and shows its essential importance ; and Dr. 
Sparzbeim wfM donbtless right in distingaishing it from the anticipatory 
affections of the other facalties* 

Bnt Dr. Gall was also right to this extent, that a great part of what mei» 
term Hope is merely a Tivacity in each affections or activities of other 
faculties, arising in part from a pecali«r lively sensnoos vitality in a 
special order of the Propensities, and in part from the temperamental condi' 
tions, and is not the activity of this organ of Hopefulness. 

In its natoral manifestations, Hope is generally sofoordinated to the fa^oiil' 
ties below it, and not to those above it ; and takes its character, not from 
the Trntb, as is the case when Hope is centered in God, bat from the 
desires of the Propensities. Thas, in connection with large Acquisitive- 
nesSy it gives the hope of snooess in basiness ; with large Oaotioasoeaa, 
the hope of safety in danger ; with large Approbativeness, the hope of fiuDiC. 

In all these manifestations, Hope is notorionsly illosory ^ comforting and 
enoonraging for the immediate present, while its aotiaipations are con- 
stantly disappointed. If the feonlty be large, advantages ar^ magnified, and 
obstacles forgotten, the person procrastinates, and nnless Caatioosoess and 
the moral sense are strong, be will be lavish in promises, which wiU go 
anperfbrmed. 

When this facnlty is awakened, and stands b its trae order, havin^g its 
activity predominiintly in combination with Godliness, the Trnth inspires 
and guides it^ and it becomes characteristically a sober and jnst anticipa* 
« tion of the future. Instead of being led by the outward lively sensuous 
nature and the desires of the Propensities, it then leads and inspires themr 
they being kept, however, within the just limits marked by the influence 
of the Holy Ghost manifested through the Faculties of Godliness, Brotherly-^ 
Kindness, Steadfastness and Righteousness. Then is given that fulness of 
Hope, which marks the spiritual state of the Christian* In its proper 
order among the otber faculties, and having its right exercise, it charaC' 
terizes the whole phase of the mind, and illumines and draws forth the 
efforts of all the other faculties in their due order, in this characteristic^ 
answering very nearly to Dr. Gall's view of it. Hence to give a true 
description of this faculty, in itis spiritual activity, as it is delineated in 
Sripture, we may designate it as Hopefulness. This term corresponds to 
Dr. Gall's characterization of this quality of the mind, and includes Dr* 
Spurzheim*s view. 

The quality of vivacity and sensuous activity which characterizes youth^ 
and is often spoken of as Hopefulness, we hnderstand to be, not so much 
a mental state or faculty, as a sensuous pre-ocoupancy of the mind rn ex^ 
ternal life which precludes or supersedes despondency, and alik» pre- 
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Wonder, Manrelouanest, or Spiritual Inaight. 



Glades or sapersedesyto a degree, the aotivity of the other higher ^ciiUieB. 
The Faoalty of HopefnlnesSt when awakened, is no longer a speciooB sen- 
timent, capable of deloding the mind, but is " the anchor of the sonl, bofli 
sure and steadfast." The Apostle delineates the ezeroise of this faculty, 
in its dependence apon Godliness, when he says that ** Hope maketh ndt 
ashamed, becanse the love of God is shed abroad in oar hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given nnto as." Bat, on the other hand, when the Pro^ 
pensities rale the mind, this facnlty depends on them, with their sensaoas 
-relations to the external world, for its activity, and lends its character, as it 
were, to them^ increasing their delasioos ; and as the commanication of its 
organs with those of the Propensities is throagh the organs of Approba- 
tiveness, oontignoos to which Hope lies, it is in saoh a mind most freqaently 
excited under conditions which predispose the mind to shame» 



Spibttual Insioht.— This facoliy Dr. Gall observed to be prominent in all 
persons he met with, who were prone to believe in ' apparitions and 
•sapemataral marvels. Dr. Sparzheim, who was first inclined to term it 
Bapernatarality, afterward designated it Marveloasness, because, as he 
said, it may be excited both by natural and supernatural events, and in 
every case fills the mind with amazement and surprise* By Dr. Combe, it 
was termed Wonder. 

In thus designating it, they have oharacteriiied it by a sensuous and an 
extreme and special m'aaifestatioO) and have not recognised its proper and 
most usefol practical exercise, when combined with other Spiritual Facul- 
ties, which is the recognizing and being impressed sympathetically by the 
spirits of other persons. Phrenologists have been led to conjecture and 
assert, that there is a faculty of the mind which gives an instinctive 
knowledge of character, by its power to recognise and sympathize with 
the natural expression of the feelings of other persons which is marked in 
their countenance and in the whole person. To the unusual development 
of this faculty, in such men as Bacon, Shakespeare, and Scott, has been 
attributed their deep insight into human nature. There is without doubt, 
a constitution of mind which possesses this power, and its qualitative 
character is as various as the organisations are various. 

Garefal observations will show that these functions of Wonder, Mar- 
Velousness, and Discernment, are different manifestations of one and the 
Same faculty. This is the faculty which gives the successfol public 
speaker his sympathetic and intuitive possession and understanding of the 
knlnds of his hearers ; it is also the faculty which adds enthusiasm to the 
motives of men socially united. 

By this faculty, the soul, when illumined by the Holy Spirit, receives the 
influence of other minds, and enters into and possesses them by the direct 
reflex action of the Spirit of God. 

13 
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tkb WiamHtf of SpMtatl Indcht 



Sdodi* mritars on Psjobologjrhava reoognized and desoribed the singnlAr 
fiMt whkk sometimes^ ooooni in the ezperienoe of thonghtfal persons, 
that onoseemt>to bo made i^agnoly oonsoions of the bodily presenoe or 
ofon of the thovghts.of anotfaor, without any apparent external snggestion 
6f the approaoh or of the mental stata^ as the ease may be. 

This 18 partioniltfly. observed in the oase of intimate friends and oom- 
paiiions* The mind of one has. a premonition or presentiment of the most 
imoxpeoted meeting8».or the words 'of one seem to be the expression of 
the Tery thought paasiag thr^gh. the mind of the. other, nnder oironm- 
stanoes whioh will not aoooant fos this sympathy or identity of thongbt by 
the ezisteBoe of toy common eateniai canae or by association of ideas. 
Other writers have denied Hlb possibility of any snoh iacnlly, explaining 
the alleged instances as aocidental ooincadenoes of electric laws. 

The phenomena referred to depend^ nsoalljr,. on the exercise of the 
ftoulty of Bpiritnal loaight ; bnt its^ exercise is nnconscions unless by a 
special knowledge of the fiMulties brought nnder attention, or unless the 
Bpuritoal Faculties are under Divine inffiienca« 

It ia through this fMUity, when awakened by the Spirit of Gk>d, that wa 
have an inward ooosdous knowledge of our own hearts as well as of others. . 
The disoeming of Spirits, which is one of the gifts of God mentioned by 
the Apostle Paul, ii through this faculty. When this faculty is large, and 
mled by large Perceptive Faculties, if excited by the- influence of the- 
Spirit of another, or any subject in which the mind centralizes itself, it 
giisess the vision of apparitions, and the perceptive powers being over- 
. ahadowed by imagination, the man feels, sees, or heara- what has no out- 
ward obj^tive existence, but is merely the result of the activity of the 
fiMulty of Spiritnal Insight, in combination with predominant<F6roeptive 
iiaculties. Othe& manifestations come from the predominance of the CSon- 
oeptive or Gombinativo oiosters respectively. In'these special manifesta- 
tions, Marvel.or WCnder ia the result of the combined activity ;: but the 
proper function of this Spiritual.Faculty is the discernment of that which 
thua influences the individual. . When the Spiritual FaQulties are awakened, . 
and, in thahr proper order, lead the mlad,.thia faculty has its most useful 
and practical exercise in this discenment ;; and its proper scriptural desig-^ 
nation ia, therefore, Spiritual Insight.. It should be by this Acuity, acting 
in its proper order, and illuminated and guided by. the Holy Spirit, that 
those who ofifer themselves to the mitiistry of Christ; professing to be called 
by the Spirit of €rod, should be tried^ to see whether they be of God. It: 
also gives the realizing sense of everlasting life, and that Spiritual iunity in 
which the hearts of Ohristians blend in true worship. 

Ifhe character of this faculty, and the teaching, of the Scripture, lead us- 
to.believe, that when the kingdom of God comes, and His will is done on 
earth as in heaven, the Church will be one, all its members being one with< 
another in Christ, as Christ was one with the Apostles and with the Father,, 
according to His prayer on behalf not only of the Apostles alone, bat also^ 
of. all whp.nhouhl believe in Him through their word. 
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Spiritual Intight bnitallon, or Aptltade. 



When the fQlneBS of the Spirit is manifested in men tfarongh the order 
taught bj the Soriptores, this nnity will result ; and it is only from this 
manifestation of the Divine Spif it, that the i^ifts and graoes whiob are 
promised to the Ghnrob, will oome. 

In its natural state, unenlightened and Mind, this facultji being subordi* 
nate to the outward sensuous 'Propensities, serves them^ and is led by 
them into the errors to whioh they are prone* In this state, it tends to 
superstition and creduli^ ; i^, with Aptitude, or Imitation, It dispossp 
to panic when men are ioffluenced by a common danger. In men in whom 
▼icious activities of the Propensities rule the niind, this fooulty, if large, 
gives readiness in discerning who are susceptible \o their evil influence, 
and facilitates the power to seduce others into sin* 

From this brief description of this faoiflty, it wiB be seen fbst its right 
^exercise is very important to the teacher. He is called on to guide the 
mind of the child, and sympathetio relations between him and his pn^t 
are essential to his success. He cannot have the same natural and In- 
stinctive sympathy which the pDirent has ; but SpiriJ;ual Insight> if It be 
developed in the teacher in its proper order, and awakened, enables and 
disposes him to enter into the mind of the child, discerning hb nent^ 
iprocesses ; and of Steadfastness and Sighteousness are largOi so that his 
Judgment is good, he then intuitively understands uid appreoiates tbe 
misapprehensions and the motives of his scholar-* His ezplaoatioBs and 
admonitions will not be wasted where the scholar does not need them ; 
but he feels the root of the difficulty with which he has to deal, and aH 
•his instructions are directed to the very point at which they are needed^ 



ApnTUDB.— This is the fiioulty xumdAf calkd Imitation. Dr. QaU wtm 
'first led to recognize this organ, by observing its prominence in a firtend 
liaving remarkable powers of mimiciy ; and subsequent observation of other 
persons possessing similar ^wers led him imdDr Spwrzheim toolnunM'- 
terize it as the faculty of imitation* and to refer its importanoe largelj to 
its dramatio funotien* 

The ability of the drainaitiit or aptor oonsiits of his menM impressians 
In this £Multy, and his skill in jgiving {tbesgi onlwaird form in lamguiigs '^ 
demeanor-. 

This faculty, in its individual <aetlvity« or wh^re it Is predominant ia^9P&- 
neotion withOonstruetiiveness or MirthinlnoMS* and is led by Umb Propensi- 
ties, tends to these dramatio manifestations ; but its proper m a nifest ations 
are of a more general character^ and of greater importance. Jt Is this 
faculty, especially when combined in activity with Approbativeness, that 
makes men conform to eadh other in society, and reduces individual 
idiosynoraoies so as to {produce a degree of harmony, in following the 
general, social standard* Fashion and the umfonaity of manners and QVM^ 
toms among any given community, de^ad iV»oa this isoulty. 
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The Ficnl^ of Aptitade. Spiritaal Insight «nd Aptitude of the Teacher. 

In children, this faonltj is very mnoh exercised in oonneotion with the 
Bensnons fscnltieSy which lead it. It gives children the disposition to do 
M they see others do, which is a powerfnl instrnmefttality in education. 

If the Propensities are predominant over the Spiritual gronp, the in- 
dividual will be impressible and comformable, easily catching the spirit of 
his companions whatever their influence may be, and readily assuming the 
same characteristics that mark their motives and conduct. This faculty 
increases the susceptibility to be enticed % others into sinful indulgence. 

But if the Holy Spirit has been received by the soul, and love to God 
and man rules the mind, through the predominance of the Spiritual group 
in the true order, this &cu1ty of Aptitude tends to bring the individual 
into harmony with the Divine Spirit, Then the other Spiritual Faculties 
Godliness, Brotherly«Kindness, Steadfastness, Righteousness, Hopefulness, 
and Spiritual Insight, leading this, the person, instead of taking for his 
imitation the opinions and the conduct of others about him, makes his 
standard the Divine law of love. This contrast the Apostle points out, 
when he exhorts not to be " conformed to this world," but to be'' trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind." This Acuity, Aptitude, gives the 
characterislic spirit of a disciple or follower. Spiritual Insight disposes 
us to enter into the example of Christ, and makes it a living power in the 
heart ; and Aptitude disposes us, by sympathetic influence, to manifest the 
spirit in our liviss. 

These two faculties, together with Brotherly-Kindness, constitute the 
cluster of Intuitive Faculties, which give the impressible and teachable 
character to the soul; and when Christ said, "Except ye be converted and 
become as little children," etc., he included this whole group of Spiritual 
qualities, from the humility of Godliness to the docile*and receptive char- 
acter of Spiritaal Insight and Aptitade, 

The importance of this fietoulty of Aptitude to the teacher, as well as in 
the scholar, will be at once apparent. If the teacher has large Aptitude, 
be will readily adapt himself to the mental and temperamental conditions 
which, by Spiritual Insight, he may clearly discern. If these faculties in 
the teacher are under subjection to the Propensities, as by nature they will 
be, he will not be able through them to satisfy his desires in teaching^ 
and their exercise will be continually obscured and perverted, leading him 
to believe in sensuous results ; but if the Holy Spirit dwells in his mind so 
that these faculties, in harmony with Love, Meekness, and Righteousness, 
lead the Intellectual Faculties, he will have peculiar success and pleasure « 
in the work of teaching. 

It is often the case that Spiritual Insight is large, giving knowledge of 
human nature, but Aptitude small so that there is little self-adaptation to 
the work of the teacher ; and on the other hand it is often the case that 
Aptitude is large, giving readiness of sympathetic action with others or 
Imitation of others, but Spiritual Insight is small, so that there is little 
jiympathetio discernment of the mind of the scholar. 
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The GluBt^s of the Spiritual FacultieB ; Intuitive and Meditative. 



The Meditative and the Intuitive CLUSTjjBs.^There is an obvious 
oontrast between the general qaaiitative character of those fecnlties of this 
groap which are situated behind those of GknUiness and those in front of it. 
The fanctions of those behind Godliness are characterized bj a meditative 
or contemplative character. By them the mind dwells apon the truth ; 
and thej exert a retentive, conserving, and self-controlling force npon the 
rest of the faculties throaghont the brain. 

Their relations to the manifestation of the Truth may be characterized 
as susceptibility ; and I have designated them as the Meditative cluster of 
the Spiritual group. 

The functions of the faculties in front of Godliness have a character of im- 
pulse, incitement, persuasibility.. By them the mind acts upon, and Is 
acted on by other minds ; and through them it is involved in the higher 
sympathetio relations. This quality of these faculties may be characterized 
as impressibility ; and I have designated them as the Intuitive clusters of 
the Spiritual group. 

The faculty of Godliness is where both these qualities are united in the 
aspect of the mind towards Aknighty G^d, impressible and vivified by his 
Spirit, and susceptible to and retentive of the Truth manifested by Him. 

The Intuitive portion of the Spiritual group is first in order. It should 
lead the Meditative part, while the Meditative cluster, being the restraining 
part of the Spiritual nature, should support the Intuitive part, and hold it 
steadfast and just, in accord with the Truth. This is the condition for the 
true predominance of Godliness. 

Washington was an instance in which the predominance of the Meditative 
part over the Intuitive was very great. He was not impressible ; but he 
was very susceptible to the Truth. 

Chief Justice Marshall was another instance ; but the distinction between 
bis disposition and Washingtoifs was marked by the &ot that he had less 
breadth in the cautious and secretive ffMulties and more fulness in the 
Intuitive faculties, though these were subordinate to the Meditative. He 
was more impressible than Washington. ^ 

Franklin was an instance of nearly equal development of both parts, 
but the central faculty of Godliness, or Veneration was less prominent in 
him, and followed rather than led the other Spiritual faculties. 

Walter Scott was an instance of predominance in the Intuitive part over 
the Meditative part. And there was an extreme development of the side 
clusters of Intellectual faculties upward, towards the Intuitive part. He 
was more Impressible ; but in him Veneration was well developed and con- 
sorted with the Intuitive part. 

Lord Bacon was an instance of extreme predominance of the Intuitive 
0V9r the Meditative which was deficient, and in him Veneration was still 
more subordinate to the Intuitive part. 
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TIm Imo wled|{e of God. Humility and Reverence. 



COMPO8ITB ACTIOH OF THE SPIRITUAL FAOULTdSS.— God is knOWA 

only by the Presence of Ood in the Son! ; that is to say, by the energiz- 
ing power given to the soul and manifested through the Spiritual Faoul- 
tieSf when the hnman will is subjected to the Divine Will. 

This plenary influence of the. Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God, is not a 
fact of Intellectual deduction or induction, although its existence is veri- 
fied by the Intellect, objectively. It is a fact of Consciousness in the 
Spiritual Faculties, of which Godliness is the centre and chief. The 
tnind does not receive Him by the exercise of an Intellectual process ; 
Philosophy, which cannot by searching find out God, must be held in 
subordination, and the passions, which, are self-asserting, must be re- 
strained by humility ; and when the mind is in this receptive state, God 
muiifests Himself. The Spirit of God, the author of the Soul, quickens 
the consciousness into life in these naturally dormant faculties of GK)dli- 
iiess, Brotherly-Qandness, Steadfastness, Righteousness, Hopefulness, 
Spiritual Ihsight, and Aptitude ; and sheds abroad, by their activity, the 
light of the Truth in special gifts as well as throughout the whole mind. 
He thus oonvinoeik the soul of sin ; because, by the awakening of these 
fi&colties, the soul sees itself in the iight of Truth, and becomes conscious 
-of tiie sensuous and selfish character of the faculties theretofore predomi- 
nant* The spirit thus brings to light the sin of the soul, making it ap- 
parent in the oonsciousnesB, 

Self-abasement results from ooosoieus self-examiBation with refereooe 
to the external and internal experience of the sensuous mental life of the 
pasflioBS, Social and Animal; hence the utter inability <^ the mind, un- 
^ded, to sustain itself, in the belief of a future state, by reason of the 
yioissitudes of its fiaUen nature, &om the beginning of life to its close. 

Self-abasement, uninfluenced by the Holy Ghost, by reason of its meek 
«nd passive conditions, ean only prodnoe a state of utter hopelessness, 
«ven when aided by all the knowledge attainable by Intellectual fusts, 
«nd all that pkysioal nature furnishes ia sensuous, material, conscious 
evidence, tog^er with the sentimental dependence which the moral at- 
tributes impart. Hence to possess an uafailing support in our present 
state of existence, and one which will bear us safely into that future 
which enlightened self-interest demands and our consciousness should 
realhse, God's Holy Spirit must be possessed ; and this spirit alone can 
be the life of the souL The spirit when thus possessed manifests Himself 
phenomenally through the physical organisation. 

The true method of superiority among men is to be thus humbled. In 
heathen, as in Christian life. Veneration and Beverenoe for that whidi 
is above man is the source of Power. In Christianity, Almighty God is 
revealed to man as Personal Presence, and this is the only condition of 
Peace on Earth. 
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The Special gifts of the Holj Spirit. Hie Law irf tiie Sptritaal Faculties. 

When the Spirit of God is thus received, and the Will of the indiyiduali 
becomes subjected to Him, He abides in the soul; and there bears 
witness with our Spirit that we are his ohildrein,*b]r the means of the 
Spiritaal gifts, as follows ; first bj iS-odliness, in which consists the incip- 
ient condition of receptivity ; then by Brotherly-Kindness, giving, ki 
love to our neighbors, the first test to know that we are moved by the 
Spirit of God ; thea by Steadfastness, through which God is known as 
an immatable G<od, audi which holds the faculties of Godliness and 
Brotherly-Kindness to their important iiodOiueDce ; then by Bighteousness, 
which is the next contiguous faculty, through which God is revealed as a 
Bighteous God,, and which holds the whole soul in a Bighteous Spirit ;; 
then by Hopefulness, whioh, when thus centered in^ the Bighteousness of 
God, becomes the ancjior of the soul ; the^ by Spiritual Insight, whicA, 
when thus led, possesses the pow<er of discernment both as to the inward 
condition of self, by God's good will, and by His Spirit to enter into and 
discern other spirits ; and lastly, by Aptitude, which in its proper order 
as above stated, gives that childlike, suave relation in which we arc fitted 
for all things. 

It is only by the Special qualities residing in each of these oi^ganic ooq* 
ditions that the seven Spiritual Gifts of the Holy Ghost are imparted to 
men. The reception of the Holy Spirit is an entirety, involving the 
activity of the whole group of these faculties, and overshadowing the 
rest of the mind, but the resulting manifestations of conduct are in 
accordance with the organic conditions of deyelopment which charac- 
terize the individual. 

The force of the Propensities and Intellect is emixaSzed in special 
faculties, and quickened by the organs of special sense. These all tend 
to angular and special action, m the natural mind. The Spiritual facul- 
ties may be individually brought into combination and exert an incidental^ 
influence, by moral suasion ; but, when illumined by the Holy Spirit,, 
they arc brought into united submission as a group, and necessity calls* 
forth the in^vidual predominance in their composite action* by virtue of 
the Holy Spirit The law of the Spiritual life is, the General first, regu- 
lating and equalizing all the special activities in the individual. The 
law of the natural mind is, the Special first,, and with diversity, superse- 
ding the General, and the virtue which comes from above. 

The external manifestations of the gifts of the Spirit, in conduct, phy- 
siognomy, mien, bearii:^, language and expression, enable the observer 
to examine religipn objectively. Morality, on the sentimental influence* 
of the superior faculties, gives a certain geniality and graciousness of 
manner ; Spiritual Life by these faculties awakened by the Holy Ghost 
gives the fruit of the Spirit, **Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.'* 

Beligion is Absolute.. It cuts loose from all entanglements, and re- 
Mores the soul to its owuindividual direct conscious responsibility to God.. 
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SectarianiBm, Animal Magnetiflm, SpiritualimL 



Pervebsions op dhe Spiritual FAcuLTiEs.—The wars and conflicts 
which oontinaally prevail among nominallj Christian people, result from 
the predominant swaj of the PropensitieSy which lead and subordinate 
the Spiritual Faculties. 

Sectarianism is the natural result of the ignorance of men and their 
unwillingness to receive the Truth, which is one and entire, and c^n only 
be received by that humble and contrite state that is the sole and incipient 
oonditipn upon which Gtod. has promised the gift of the Divine influence. 
Hence men without that covtrition and consciousness of their inability to 
know the truth, contend about religion under the influence of the Social 
Propensities, by the aid, chiefly, of the Intellectual Faculties ; and per- 
sist in their own personal pride of Self-Esteem, that being the highest 
of the Propensities. Every division which has marked Christianity is 
due more or less to these causes. If the Spiritual Faculties predomi- 
nated in activity in the church, unity in love would appear, and the evan- 
gelization of the world would be rapid. Men would accept the Spiritual 
law of Christ, even more willingly than they now do the laws of physical 
science. 

What is called Animal Magnetism consists in the suspension of the 
physiological activity of the Propensities, leaving the Intellect under the 
influence of the faculties of the Spiritual group in their natural state of 
blind sentiments. In this state, the mind has no activity except a re* 
flective exercise, and becomes in a degree subject to the volitions of an^ 
other, whose Propensities are in activity. 

The phenomena of ** Spiritualism,*^ which cannot be denied, and yet 
cannot be explained by any of the principles taught as Mental Phi- 
losophy, and which therefore remain a mystery to the mass of intelli-' 
gent Christian people, may be understood when examined in the light of 
the facts of Mental organization which I have endeavored to set forth. 
The Spiritual Faculties were designed by the Creator as the medium of 
His Divine influence upon the whole mind. It is through them, and the 
Church of Christ, which is to keep them alive, that we may receive the 
Spirit of God ; and they have a power over the whole being, and a sym- 
pathetic power over the minds of others, which is peculiar to themselves. 
It is by the abnormal and erratic influence of these faculties, exerted 
generally by several persons combined, that the *** manifestations'' are 
produced. This exercise of the Spiritual Faculties is usually uncon- 
' scious on the part of the mediums or persons engaged ; for they are pas- 
sive, as it were, unless awakened by the Holy Spirit from their natural 
state, and,, thus rectified by Godliness, Steadfastness, and Bighteousness* 
brought to predominate in activity over the Propensities and the In^ 
tellect. 
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" Mediums." The Restraining Psctilties and the Law of Aaaodation. 

Those who are known as ** mediams," as a class, have the Spiritual 
Faculties organioallj predominant' in size, especially in the Intuitive part, 
and possess a natural force in those faculties, not induced by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, but merely by this natural predominance in quantity, 
and without due restraining influence, either from Steadfastness and 
Bighteousness, the other faculties of this group, or from the restraining 
faculties of the Propensities, Cautiousness and Secretiveness. 

For this reason, the practice of spiritual manifestations is demoralizing 
and exhausting, tending to a loss, both in the Spiritc^l Faculties and in 
the Propensities, of physical command and control, even in the natural 
order of social life. From the same want of restraint comes the abandon 
and license, to which this perversion of the noblest faculties tends, ill 
|)ractical life. 



i, THE RESf RAmiNO rxdOLTTEi. 

Rbstkaint -Life is action. It it manifested phenomenally ,!n movement. Thas 
Man is enabled to take cogDizaoce of it, through the senses, by thePeroep-* 
tions. He naturally takes interior cognisance of his own life, by the sensnoas 
mental disposition of the Propensities, Social and Animal, as other animals 
do* This cognition is made Pbilosopbio through the Conceptiveaod Com- 
binative forces of the Intellect. Language or Logic is the mode of repre- 
senting and communicating the processes of these organic instrumentalitiesi 
in a definite form. 

Physical science teaches us that Life must be understood in its broadest 
sense, and it is not necessarily organic, although it is always localized, and, 
in the animate world, i£ manifested in organic forms. The forces which 
were once regarded as the vital principle are now seen to be the physical 
forces which appear in so many oor-related forms. 

Restraint, is either organic or inorganic. In the inorganic form, that is, 
in the separation or the decay of matter without centralized design or 
localized hie, it is the inertia by which force becomes subject to org&nic 
conditions and is made persistent. 

The Physiologic activity of the organization of man becomes conscious, 
by the interposed influence of the faculties of Restraint, — Cauiiousness and 
Secretiveness, Steadfastness and Righteousness. 

Practical success in life depends upon how much you can manage what 
yon have got, and this involves an organization of conscious managing, 
mental capacity ; and this power of direction, control and prudence in 
worldly affairs is the function of the influence of these faculties. They are 
of fundamental importance for success in Education, as well as in soeiift' 
tnd bosineM life, »hd io Religiour 
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Uttki i* wUch tiM orgHM oombiiie ia their derelopmeBt. 



BtapreridtiB bttev 1 spoke of the associated aotivity of the faculties,, 
and of the eiroii of Pfarenoliogpsts in regarding each faculty as having an- 
activity by itself.. The whole mind is to be i>egarded as one ; and although 
by ana^sis we are enabled to. individualize faculties, and theoretically to- 
consider them separately, we must beac in mind that they are inseparably 
associated, both in ^tivity and in development. The faculties are the- 
individually functions of convolutions stvucturally associated. The- 
convolutions of the brain, separated by anfractuosities, indicate to us 
the distingpifihable localities appropriated to newous activity having, 
certain characteristic mental qualities, and these mental qualities 
we term faoulties ; but the convolutions to which we are led to* 
assign these faculties lie together, eaok one being, in some direc- 
tion, connected* with others contiguous to it, and all being but modifica- 
tions, io form*. of one continuous inward structure. Both the exterior 
QonUct of adjacent convolutions, and the interior continuity of their sub- 
stance, give a. certain association to theic activity ; so that, even when« 
w« individualise tbem, and speak of them as distinct faculties, they must 
be regarded as acting with, and re-acting:: on each other,, in their clusters 
and groups. 

The faculties of each group tend to ensphene themselves together in that 
group ; and, where there is an uoequal development, this tendency shows 
itself in the form of the head, by the extent of the region occupied by the' 
group which has a decided predominance ; either the Propensities, through 
their natural inherited force,. ii^ereased by the development given by in- 
dulgence, or the Intellect by inherited structure,, or by education, or* 
both, or the Spiritual group. When the Propensities are predominant,, 
the developmei^ of brain caused by indulgence of tlie passions is found in 
the downward durection, making the base of the brain .large and full.: 
When the Spiritual faculties predominate, the tendency of development, 
on the contrary, is upward, giving height to the head and fulness to the 
crown. When the Intellectual faculties predominate, the development 
is in the region of the forehead, giving bulk in the front part of the head.. 

When either of the three general classes of faculties thus individualizes 
itself as the predominant group, it often possesses a peripheral expansion^ 
of a cluster of the group standing out in a curve, departing from a sym- 
metrical relation with the other two groups, so as to make the outline of.' 
the head look as if it were composed of adjacent arcs of circles eccentri- 
cally placed. 

So also, if there is a great combined activity, and consequent develop- 
ment, in a particular cluster or congeries of special faculties in any group, 
IIS compared, with other faculties contiguous to them, this cluster or com* 
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Mutual influence ot wuod^teA facuMea. 



bination of organs is iadloated by a similar peripberal expansioii standing 
"ont in tbe same manner, and individaalizing its oharacter in the form of 
the grojip. And the particular faculty which leads the others in such a 
-combination, and predominates over ihe ptherst forms the point or sninmit 
-of the prominence, and gives the characteristio feature of tbe whole igro^p 
to which it belongs. In the same way two eft more facflaltTes of separate 
groups often combine, produciBg mental manifestations of a correspond- 
ingly mixed character, either intellectual-spiritual, or intellectaal-socialy 
or social- spiritual. The present standards of moral, npiritnaj, and intel- 
lectual truth among men are of this tnized character ; and their diversii^ 
•corresponds to the combination from which they arise. 

It must, however, always be rememjyered, that by reason of the con- 
sorting of the organs of the brain, the one Wftdch is ^us {yrqjected into 
prominence often appears in a place somewliat dSKerent firotti the ordinary 
location, as marked on the bust, seeming as if removed, either upward^ 
-downward, forward, or backward. 

Since the three ^groups, in their <$ombin^ form, conspire together, one 
«f them taking the lead, and shaping the bead so tlmt its own general 
character is predominant, the leading organ w this group will, thereforea 
stand predominant over all the rest of the brain, and give its own peculiar 
character as the chief feature in the oonfon^ation of the whole bead. It 
may be said that the predominant group rules or characterizes the mind, 
the predominant* cluster in that group leads the group, and the predomi- 
nant faculty in that cluister leads the cluster, and through it, characterizes 
the group and the action of tbe whole mind. 

Such a leading faculty, whatever it may be, is of "course more or less 
modified, in its character, by the qualities of the faculties with which it is 
^shiefly surrounded and associated, and especially by the «karacter of the 
group to which it bdongs. If it is in the Propensities, it gives to*th9 
general mental character a more vivacious aiotion, and to tbe wfcole per- 
son more laried and proDOunced physiognomic and pantomiBaio indica- 
tions ; if in the Spiritual Faculties, a more calm and meek action and ex* 
presslon ; if in the Intellectual Fstbalties, a more conoeptive, combinative 
or perceptive action or expresinon. 

In the same manner, one of the faculties of each of tb0 tuhordinaU 
groups or clusters leads or predominates in its own group or cluster, and 
lends its pecnliar phases to the character given by the leading group an^ 
faculty, thus contributing to the general make-np of the mentiU pha^ 
nomena. 

This is the general rule of ordinary and orderly development-; bfft H is 
often the case that special faculties in the group of the Propeositiep, even 
when that group is not predominant in size, have so marked ft derelpp^ 
ment, as not only to lead their own subordinate group, bnt .to ex<3ieed in 
influence the leading organs of tbe other groupsi ittnd give |p ^ pmeon n 
pecnliar diq^ti<m and pantomimic eiq^vMiien. 
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Significance of organs whether prominent or laterally expanded. 

The order in which tlie faculties stand among themselves within each 
group, and compared with the other groups, presents the conditions upon 
which the characteristic difference between the minds of different indivi- 
^3uals depends, so far as these differences in the individual character arise 
&om the organic shape of the brain. 

All these conditions appear in the general form of the* head ; the most 
predominant group, cluster, and faculty, in their peculiar composite form, 
giving the most salient features to the outline of the head ; and their rela- 
tive prominence, and the peculiar qonformation of the subordinate parts 
of the brain, indicating how far they characterize each other ; so that the 
wbole form is thus significant of the general mental organization. 

By the posture of the organ ^in such conjunction, tending upward, 
downward, forward or 'rearward, the special quality or tone of the action 
is manifested, whether more sensuous or more spirituelle, more intelligent, 
or more passional ; and this generic modification depends for its particu- 
lar quality upon the funct^n of the organ contiguous in this conjunction. 
And in the same way the conjunction and posture of a cluster or group, 
with reference to the contiguous clusters or the other groups, gives to 
the observer the leading pha^e of the cluster or group. 

The expansion of a predominant organ modifies the shape of its neigh" 
bors. Where faculties are habitually associated in their activity, the 
organs combine more closely in their position. A predominant organ not 
only presses upon the weaker organs, but d< aws to itself and sometimes 
overlays the contiguous organs which are most active in connection with 
itself, presenting to the practical observer of the external shape, the ap- 
pearance of a merging of the two convolutions. 

From this it results, that the mere special prominence of that part of 
the surface of the head which is assigned upon the bust to any particular 
organ, does not necessarily indicate the predominance of the correspond- 
ing faculty, individually and by itself. But the necessary ^d proper 
bulk or form which the special faculty assumes must be taken into 
account, and the effect of the predominance of the faculty, in modifying 
the position, shape, and activity of the adjacent organs, must be con- 
sidered, in estimating the significance of the external shape of the head. 
For instance, if in any head, the region marked on the bust for the loca- 
tion of the organ of Godliness appears to be somewhat sunken in the 
centre, in contrast with the contiguous organs around Godliness, the 
cause may be, that this organ is deficient, or it may be there is a large 
expansion in the region of Brotherly- Kindness, which lies in front of it ; 
or if Brotherly-Kindness, lying in front, and Steadfastness, which is 
behind it, are both large, it may be that they may have drawn the organ 
of Veneration or Godliness upon their respective sides, so that it may be 
low in the middle, but broad, and upon each side well developed towards 
the more predoininaiit neighboring organ. Thus, in the profile view of 
Greorge Washington, the retreating upper forehead does not in fact indi-» 
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The relative predominance of groups unut be regarded. 



oate that be was lackiDg in Brotherly -Kindness ; bat shows *that the 
organ of Godliness was so large and predominant, that the organ of 
Brotherly-Kindness was drawn to it and consorted with it. Again, Self- 
Esteem was in him the largest organ among the aotlve forces in the Social 
Propensities, and this organ, consorting as it did with Steadfastness, made 
him such an eibellent commander, and gave to his head that peculiar 
peripheral expansion in that region and upon the line between Steadfast* 
ness and Godliness. 

To illustrate this in a more general way, if you look again at the same 
profile view of the bust, you will observe that from the upper verge of 
Brotherly-Kindness over to the upper v^rge of Self-Esteem is nearly 
the arc of a half circle, having for its centre the ear ; but this arc rises 
above the rest of the circumference of the head. The phrenological ex- 
planation of this is, that Steadfastness and Godliness were the chief 
characteristics of his mental Dfe, and that they drew to themselves, re- 
spectively, the organs of Self-Esteem and Brotherly-Kindness, and the 
latter qualities consorted with and entered into Steadfastness and Godli- 
ness. The force of the outward circumstances and influences centralized 
upon him as the superintending chief of the Revolution, and a predomi- 
nance of the Meditative duster in his Spiritual group of faculties, and 
a di^osition to yield to no external influence, save that of patriotism 
alone, considered in connection with his passive temperamental qualities, 
constituted him the special ordained character, which God in his Provi- 
dence selected for the results which were to be attained. 

The Spiritual Faculties (being by nature in themselves passive) found 
their support and the force of iheir activity in the faculty of Self- 
Esteem ; and, as the vital forces reside in the Propensities, and Self- 
Esteem is one of the highest, and in him was the strongest of these 
faculties, it produced, in combination with Steadfastness, the dignity and 
gravity of character which he manifested in his military and official life, 
while he predominance of Godliness or Beverence, made him equal and 
accessible to all. 

This chaiacterizes truly the mind of Washington in these respects. 

The predominance of the upper part of the head in this profile view, 
would have been termed by Dr. Gall a bump. It is always to be remem- 
bered that such a prominence or bump, is not the indication, merely, of 
strength in one faculty, but rather of an association of faculties, consort- 
ing and acting together. 

Other views of the same head which are presented, show the lateral 
organs which were also drawn to these central faculties of Steadfastness 
and Godliness, and consorted with them. 

The? relative predominance of the groups, is always the first element of 
form to be considered, or we may be misled in estimating the comparative 
development of faculties in one group by disregarding the great influence 
of another group. 
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How to obaarre oharaeter PhranologieftUjr. 



7. LOOATIOSrOF SPBGIFIC ORQAVB 

As I poinM •«! in the preceding letter apon the te4|Mraments, the 
first step in Phrenolo^o observation of oharaeter is to estimate the 
quality of the temperament of the person, and form a distinct idea of the 
celative order in which the foar leading systoms stand, and their relative 
strength in the oembination. 

The second step in Phrenologio observation is to see which group of 
lacnlties predominates. At this point we have come to conditions 
which involve geonetric form ; and altbongh absolute measurements are 
oot practicable, estimates of form must be made with an endeavor to 
attain the same kind of definiteness and accuracy, that actual comparison 
with a uniform standard would give. To form just estimates of the con- 
tour of the head, and the comparative bulk of its parts requires some ex- 
perience in observation ; but, although some persons possess a special 
aptness for it, any person of good intelligence in regard to form and size, 
by attention and careful thought, may attain a sufficient degree of ac- 
^curacy in judgments of the general cast of character. The best aid for 
the beginner will be to study the form of the head in comparison with 
that of a sphere, or, taking the same idea in a simpler form, to study the 
outline in comparison mth the arc of a circle. 

Phrenologists have sought to define the location of faculties by super- 
ficial measurement, and have endeavored to reduce the results of obser* 
vation to mathematical formulas, staling the comparative quantity of the 
influence «f each faculty aocordiug to a numerical notation. 

But, from what I have already said, you will understand that suck 
methods of superficial measurement, however much they might assist 
observation in respect to details, would rather mislead the beginner by 
turning his first attenti.ott to seeking for superficial prominences or de- 
pressions, which are necessarily somewhat uncertun in their significance, 
and are, at best, of secondary importance. It is the general form of the 
kead^ which must first be clearly individualized. 

Estimates of character, fomed without distinct reference to bnlk and 
tthe characteristic direction of development, and depending primarily on 
the observation of local prominence, or depression in the surface, whether 
measared and localised by the eye, or by feeling the .head, or by the 
measuring tape, give some knof^ledge of character ; but correctness ia 
ostimates thus formed is only attained by long e^erience, which enables 
the observer to be gnided by the anpreasion made in his own oonsoiou«* 
ness by the sul^t, and to be very ^^narded in interpreting the special 
.-salient featnres of the head. 
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General forai of tiie cerebral InitrumeBt. 



The obvioas fact that the prooess of makiog o]i>8eFvation8 in ihis way is 
Beceftsarilj peculiar to the manlpalatort and not aocnrately definable* to 
ethers, has caused the practical application of Phrenology to be regasied 
by many as empirical, and like fortune-telling, 

What is needed, is a delineation of the whole configuration with sefer- 
ence or in comparison to an unchanging geometric standard, which will 
be both accurate and indisputable* 

For the ordinary purposes of the teacher, howcTer,. all that is needed 
is a training of the Perceptive Faculties, or in popular language, a well 
trained eye, such as will enable him to recognize with clearness the char- 
acteristic form which the head of any child possesses,, in the ssme way aa 
a ship builder recognizes andi compares the oharacterTatio lines of missels, 
or an engineer measures the lay of the land with t\\fi eye, before he 
places his instruments. 

In other words, the head is to be defined, not by superficial measure- 
■lents of distance, but by a comparison of the curves and diameters, 
which will indieate the bulk,, and the direction of development, whetiier 
upward, forward, lateral, backward, or downward. 

Each part of the brain has tiius its character, depending on the shape,, 
the degree of fibrosity and the length of fibre. 

When we have ascertained the general fisatures, as I have before ex- 
plained, and the direction of the greatest development, we have iodications- 
by which, taking all other things into account, in the case of adult sub* 
jects we may judge in what dlreation the longest fibres run, and in what 
part is the greatest fibrosity ; which results from the predominant activity 
of the mind. We mast carefully distinguish whether it is sensuous or 
mental, Spiritual and Hluminatedt or Animal and Intellectual. These are- 
the general phases to distinguish the qualitative activity of eithev of the- 
groups of mental manifestations. 



Pbagtical Method of DBHOK8TRA.TiNa the Facultieb.-— The first 
point to be observed in such a measurement ia the position of the opeaiiig 
of the ear. 

Since the head is eccentric or irregular and variable in its fbimin every 
diMction, its centre cannot be determined by relation to the. surface, or 
bulk. It is the very object of our measurement to ascertain the special 
variation of the circumference, by measuring from a fixed centre. It ia 
Sound by obeervation, that in an orderly developed bead, the opening of 
the ears is midway between the front and the back ; and as the two sidea 
of the head correspond to each other in facultiei(; the middle of a line 
drawn through the head from the openii^ of one ear to that of the other 
will be the point from which, as from a centre, to measure the relativa^ 
developm«Bt in maf direction. The htm of lh« auni^olxolts in<tiie dia-> 
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Indioatioiu retiiltiiig from Taricnu cerebral formi. 



gram, it will be seen, is a straight line which intersects this axis. Thia 
base line is horizontal, both in the front view, give^ in the second dia< 
gram, and in the profile view. It mast however, be observed, that in the 
natural position of the head, the base of the brain is not generally hori- 
zontal on a plane in the direction shown in the profile view, bat inclines 
downward toward the back of the head ; the lower Intellectaal Facoltiesi 
in front, usually ranging higher than the lower Propensities behind, 
being two planes, as represented on the diagram of Washington, higher 
than the Propensities. 

By keeping the eye on the half circle in the outline* the relative promi-> 
nenoe of the organs which lie along the outline of the head in that view is 
readily apparent. The radius of the sphere, in the full size of it, is seven 
inches, the diameter being fourteen inches ; and a scale on the base of 
the half circle, in the diagram, upon which the inches and portions of 
inches are laid off in the proper reduced proportion, affords an exact 
measurement by which the development of any organ in the circumference 
can be ascertained, the centre of measurement being alwajs in the axis 
passing through the opening of the ears. No head will be found fourteen 
inches in diameter ; but some heads approximate to seven inches from the 
axis forward to the front of the organ of Individuality, the ears appearing 
in such case to be very far back ; and on the other hand, some heads ap- 
proximate to seven inches from the axis back to the outline of the organ of 
PhiloprogeAitiveness, the ears in such case appearing yery far forwards 
It will be observed that the head of George Washington, as represented 
in either diagram, approximates to the upper part of the circle within 
about an inch and a half, as marked on the scale. 

Hence it may be said, in the ordinary observation of Phrenologic form 
in the profile view, if the ears appear very far forward upon the sides of 
the head, it is because the development of those Social Propensities which 
lie behind, in the central part, is much larger than than that of the Intel- 
lectual group which is in front ; if the ears appear very far backward, it 
is because the central portion of the Perceptive cluster of the Intellect is 
prominent ; or if the greatest extension is upward, the greatest height 
being directly over the middle of the axis, it shows that the central per-' 
tion of the Spiritual Faculties where the two hemispheres lie contiguous 
to each other, predominates. 

If the head should be placed within a sphere, so that the centre of 
measurement should coincide with the centre of the sphere, the parallel- 
ism or the divergence of the. surfaces of the head and the sphere would 
afford a means of estimating the development of the brain in every direc- 
tion. • 

It must not be supj^sed, however, that this hemispherical form stands 
as the delineation of a true order of mental development. It is only a 
rule of measurement, with definite distances from a given centre, so as to 
define in all shapes, in what region the qoAi^tgr of brain lie0« Bat » 
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iBdlcationi resulting from Tarions cerebral forms continned. Influence of Temperaments. 

head which should oorrespond ta the oarve of the sphero, would be welt • 
nigh the worst meotal disposition. It wonld^ peesent the great strength 
of the mind in the appetites and passions, and the lower mental fSfioaltlest 
The person whose head corresponds to the contour of the circle is of an 
earthly nature. The higher order of developnient is that in whidi the 
headf like that of George Washington, predominates in the Spiritual part« 
rising high and round in the upper part of the area. 

If the surface of the head, compared with such a sphere, was found to 
be parallel with that of the sphere, it would indicate that the brcun formed^ 
approximately, a hemisphere, in which the centre of bulk coincided with 
the centre of phrenologic measurement ; and from this conformation we 
should deduce a certain corresponding mental character^ It might be 
that another head would be equally spherical in its form, but that the 
derelopment giring this form, might be rather in front of, or behind, the 
centre of measurement. In this caee, the centre of bulk of the brain 
would be thrown forward of, or behind, the centre of the ideal sphere, and 
the surface of the head, though spherical, would not be parallel with that 
of the sphere, but approach it more closely in one direction and recede 
from it in the other. From the conformation of the brain thus indicated, 
we should infer a different mental combination, although the general shape 
of the head would be the same. 

If again, as in well-formed heads, the development upwards exceeded 
that either forward or backward, making the outline of the head more or 
less oval than circular, the degree of this upward development would be. 
indicated by the contrast between the cwve of the head and that of the 
sphere ; and, as before, whether this upward development was vertical or 
forward^ or backward, would appear, by observing whether the perpen- 
dicular axis passing through the centre of the bulk of the head coincided 
with the perpendicular axis of the sphere, or was thrown forward or back- 
ward of it. 

Another modifying infiuenee to be considered, in estimating the variable 
locations of the convolutions, is that of the temperaments. The bodily 
functions, in which the nervous forces are often engrossed, have respec- 
tively their reciprocal relations in specific faculties of the mind; and 
hence, in general, it results that the size, location, and activity of certain 
faculties are to some extent modified by the existing temperament. Thit 
may be discerned especially in the characteristic mental and tempera^' 
mental difference of the sexes^ 

A third disturbing element is the variable tHicknessof the cranium, and 
the existence, freqiaently, of a cavity between the external and internal 
layer of bone, over the nose and behind the eyo-brows# The differemco 
IB thickness of the cranium in different parts is but slight, and does not 
sensibly affect the general form of the head. The frontal sinus is some- 
times so large that it might materially mislead the observer's judgment of 
the development of the Pevoeptive faonlti^B. It ft wtld that this sfnny 
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Vurioiu derelo^ments of the Propeniitiei. General outliQe of the head first to be ascertained. 

. does not exist in children under the age of twelve ; and it will not as a 
general rale be found except in connection with the Bilioas-lymphati^ 
temperament. 

These minor disturbances are to be considered in Phrenologic observa- 
tions ; but theif^ existence does not impugn the basis or the jUst deductions 
of Phrenology. 

A development of the F^ropensities downward making the greatest breadth 
in the base of the brain, which in such case projects outward, and produces 
a ridge more or less apparent, indicates a concentration of the forces of the 
mind in the lower appetites and passions, with seosnons, vivid, and acute 
aotivltj, and shows that physical conditions take precedence. A develop- 
ment of the Propensities in the direction of the Spiritual Group, the head 
enlarging upward and receding at tho base, being more contracted there, 
and sometimes presentio^ a farrow or sunken band upon the head at the 
base of the brain, indicates that the fcxrcc of the Propensities, instead of 
being acute and physical, are rather passive, sentimental, and by con- 
spiring in their activity with the upper range of faculties, have a moral, 
Intuitive, or Meditative tone. 

This is the first phenomenal aspect that is to be observed in determining the 
general phrenologicalfeatures of any character. Before proceeding to examine 
the development of special cjiaracteristlc faculties, the oatline of the head is 
to be thus looked at from the organ of Individuality lying in front, around 
to that of Pbtloprogenitiveness behind, so as to present to view successively 
each faculty lying at the base of the braio. la adult aobjects the cerebellum^ 
which lies in part below the base of the circle, must be particularly ob- 
served. Siae in this part of the encephalon^r aotiviiy of its functions, in- 
dicates a precedence cf the sensuous nature. Before the general character 
has been thus ascertained, the observer is liable to err in judging of special 
faculties, for, a correct knowledge both of their location, and-of their qaality 
as affected by associated action, depends upon the knowledge ef- the 
centre and direction of development of the whole brain. 

The salient phrenologic features of the head are, of course, most plainly 
seen when the head is viewed in such positions that the salient points are 
brought into the outline; but if the attention of the learner were confined 
to the outlines, there would be a tendency to study first, these special 
points, without sufficiently regarding the fundamental facts of size, length, 
breadth, height, and the direction of the charactetistio development esti- 
mated from the phrenologic centre. 

In order to direct attention more strongly to these primary aspects, I pre- 
sent a niunber of diagrams in which the head of Washington appears in 
sncoBsive positions* surrounded in each case, by the same circles, great 
and small, lying in the circumference of a sphere, the centre of which 
coincides with the centre of measurement. 

The vertical lines are the arcs formed by great circles which intersect 
«fM3|i other upon t^e perpendicalsr axis of tht spherf . 
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Description of diagramfl. Mental cbaraoteriatica of WaaUngton. 

The plane a A o, which passes tbroagh the brain from front to back, 
divides it into its two hemispheres. Th^ plane h A, which passee 
through the horizontal axis of the head from ear to ear, divides eadi hem- 
isphere into a front and back part. Each of tho fonr portions, into which 
it is thns divided by triangular surfaces, approaches the form of a spheri- 
cal wedge or unguis. The position of the ungula which contains the front 
part of the hemisphere is indicated by the half lune a Ah; and that which 
contains the back part of the hemisphere is indicated by the half lune 
k Ao, The first question to be asked in reference to the form of tho 
head is, which of these portions contains the greater bulk of brain. To 
form an opinion on this question, it is necessary to determine, first, the 
centre of measnrement, and to consider then, not only the length of the 
head which is shown in the profile view, but its breadth throughout, which 
is only seen in a front or back view. 

Choups.^'lt is obvious, in viewing the head of Washington in the 
frontal aepect that the most salient feature is the great width, that is to 
say, the large quantity of brain in the breadth of the head. The extreme 
breadth is in the region of the faculties o( Cautiousness, making these with 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness, which consort with them, the significant 
features of this view. This cluster of faculties is delineated as having an 
upward developoient, as will be seen by the less breadth which marks the 
base of the brain in that region. The influence which caused this upward 
development of these faculties must be looked for in tho profile view, in 
which, as we have before said, the salient feature is the great quantity of 
brain in the region of Self-Esteem and Steadfastness. * This combined fea- 
ture we should describe by designating Self-Esteem and Steadfastness 
as the -predominant faculties, they drawing Cautiousness backward and 
and upward, giving to it, and to the lower faculties of Secretiveness and 
•Destructiveness, which consorted with it, their own superior characteristics, 
and presenting in the external form a contour signifioant of this pecoliar 
order of combination. In this way, in every head marked by any special 
development, the region which contains the largest quantity of brain is 
first to be sought for, and it then will be found that the form of the faculties 
Borrounding it in the same group, and often throughout the whole head, are 
moulded as if they were drawn to, and subordinated by these convolutions 
of largest relative size. 

By this delineation of the faculties named in the group of the Propen- 
Bitiesi and the form under which, in bis head, thjBy are blended with the 
fiaculties named in the Spiritual group, and contradistinguishing the 
natural force of the Propensities from the mere qualifying or modulatiiig 
character of the moral sentiments, we see defined the -o^stral quality of 
his character; a self-determined and inflexible, cautious, secretive, and 
executive will, vigorously defensive, and destructive to those who opposed 
themselves to the cause of his ooontcy's freedom. And thu qoali^ or 
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BotindaHef of Oroupt not fixed. Aethritfea of the Pfopeiititiet unit be regarded. 

mode of the tnanifestation of this mental character, we see defined in his 
temperament. The peoaliar diffioulties which beset him, Arising both 
*from friends and from foes, presented obstacles which could onlj be snr- 
monnted bj great strength in the passire elements of force, and bj tiie 
lapse of time. Washington was not driven by an orer actire brain, or 
nerrons temperament, nor a stiff or metallic will of his own, nor a hasty 
and inconsiderate, spasmodic, Sangoine temperament; bat his great 
force of mind placidly awaited the exigencies of affairs, and was mored 
by paramount necessity to calm bat irresisfable action. Nothing bat 
success, coald suspend or deflect the energies thus aroused. 

In making observations of the relative predominance in nze and 
activity of either of the three groups, it must be borne in mind that the 
boTfiidaries between them are not arbitrary and fixed limits. They are 
indicated upon the diagram of the head of George Washington at the 
points where, in my judgment, they existed in him; but the j^sition 
varies in different heads, according to whether the greatest quantity of 
brain is in one group or the other ; and in the examinatioB of any head, 
the location of the boundary must be first determined. 

Thus if the Propensities greatly predominate, especiaUy in the upper 
part, they may trespass upon the usual region of the Spiritual Faculties, 
carrying the boundary between these two groups up to a higher point. 
So If the great predominance is in the Intellectual Group, the faculties 
of that group will trespass upon the forward boundary of the Spiritual 
group and press it backward. 

But it is not enough to observe predominlince in iize alone. The 
activities of the Pr<9pen8itie8 are to be regarded, because the vigor and 
animal force reside there. This force is often enervated by satiety and a 
profuse supply of all physical wants; while a degree of necessity 
awakens it, and leads to activity and energy in the Intellectual Faculties. 
But the Propensities tend, when under great necessity, to overlay the 
other faculties and assert themselves, especially those Propensities which 
lie contiguous to faculties in the other two groups, and they will do so, 
unless the mond force of the Spiritnal Faculties, or a diversion of the 
activity into the Intellect or into the body by physical exercise, supersedes 
them* The indications afforded by the tones of voice, the mien and maaiMr, 
habit and posture of body, the expressions of the countenance, and the 
temperamental conditions, all are important, in estimatiDg the relative 
IKredominance of the group* 

Thus the man whose mind has been changed to a Spiritual nature will 
manifest, externally, that mild and meek character which is a general in- 
dex of the predominance of the activity of the Spiritual group. So the 
man whose Intellect has received the education of a proper collegiate 
course, and has experienced the discipline of society, will manifest in 
expression and manner, the results of that' predon^nanoe of the activity 
o! the Intellectttal grosp, which eduoation omly glres. 
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IndioatioiM reraldng from predominance of Teriout Group* and Organs. 

Thus also the self-edaoated inaD,thoagh he may- be unpolished in maimer 
and in classical expression, the result of defective social culture* will yet 
• manifest similar evidences of Intellectual activity, though in a less attrac- 
tive form* Self-education, when conducted without the refining influences 
of polite &ociety4 results in a rugged, ujunethodical development of the mind, 
manifesting itself in a corresponding exterior ; whilst a thorough classical 
education, such ^ our Seminaries of learning impart, combioed with suit- 
able social advantages, affords a systematic mental discipline which is 
apparent in the characteristic expressions and polished deportment of lead- 
ing literary men, and this is more apparent in Europeai^ than Americans. 

The ordinary position of the head is an indication of the predominance 
of activity. If the Intellectual group predominates, it will be observed 
that the head hangs forward. If Self-Esteem predominates, the head will 
not only incline forward, but the chin will be drawn in toward the throat. 
If Godliness predominates in a moderate degree, the tendency is to an up- 
right perpendicular position of the head. If the Meditative part of the 
Spiritual Faculties in the back part of the upper region of the head pre- 
dominates, the tendency is to incline the head forward, so as to give those 
organs apparently a higher position than they would otherwise have, on 
account of the will being centralised in this cluster ; and if the Intuitive, 
in the upper and forward part of the head predominates, the tendency is 
to raise the countenance to look upward, and thus to give these organs an 
apparently higher place. The side oigans of the Propensities give a dif- 
ferent pantomimic expression. Thus, if Destructiveness is predominant, 
the chin is thrown forward, and the lines of the mouth are made more 
marked, and the lips firmly set. If Secretiveness and Cautiousness are 
large, the characteristic pantomimic expression is a sidelong movement 
and position of the head. 

These indications, however, are less observable in children than in 
adults, because of their undeveloped* sensuous and volatile charaoteri and 
therefore I do not here describe them in detail. 

CLU8TEB8 AND Faoultdbs.— Along the outline which is presented by 
the profile view of the head, lie those organs which run through the 
centre of the head, whore the right and left hemispheres of the brain are 
' contiguous to each other. 

These are designated on the diagram :•— they are Individuality, Event- 
uality, Comparison, Brotherly-Kindness, Grodlinesa, Steadfastness, Solf- 
Esteem, Inhabitiveness, and Philopvogenitiveness. 

Let us first observe the regions of the Perceptive cluster and the Con- 
eeptive duster, respectively. In the lower part of the forehead the 
frontal sinus may give the appearance of great acuten^ss of special 
organs* The observer who has first regarded the development of the 
group, will be prepared to make the necessary allowance for this inter- 
ference with external foim. 
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Detcriptloii of Profile liew. Deseiiptioii of Frant Ttovr. 



The two facaltieB or organs of the Perceptive cluster which appear in 
the circamferenoe are Individaality and Eventuality, and their relatii^ 
prominence is at once seen. The location of the organ of Form is also 
marked npon the diagram, bat the development of this organ is not indi- 
•cated by prominence, so much as by width between the eyes, and it is 
best seen in the front view of the face. The one faculty of the Concep- 
tive cluster which appears in the circumference is Comparison. By thus 
^ndividnalising these organs, and comparing their outlines with each 
other in the circle, we see in what region lies the preponderance, and 
what faculty precfeminates in this view of the head, and we discover, in 
the general shape, how these faculties consort with each other. 

Passing onward from the Intellectual to the Spiritual group, it will be 
observed, that, in this diagram, the faculties of the Spiritual group have 
a peculiar form, the Intuitive part retreating very rapidly from the organ 
of Comparison, as if the organ of Brotherly-Kindness had left its proper 
place. This gives a very retreating forehead. The Intuitive cluster is 
quite deficient, the head however being high in the region of the Medita- 
tive duster. This indicates the strongest, characteristic of George 
Washington, and some of his habitual sayings corroborate the observa- 
tion. ** I meditate to pass the remainder of life in a state of undisturbed 
repose." 

Passing the line of demarcation between the Spiritual group and the 
Social and Animal Propensities, we see the largest quantity of brain to 
be in the region of the organ of Self-Esteem, this being the largest feiculty 
'•of the Social -and Animal group in his character. From this, the organs 
diminish in a proper order down to the base. Home and children had 
less influence upon his character than his dignified position. 

Let us now turn to the front view of the head, which is presented in 
•another diagram. 

Here, the front part of both hemispheres of the brain appear, giving 
the general width of the head. This view shows all of the Intellectual 
Faculties, the Intuitive part of the Spiritual group, and a part of the 
Animal group. Upon one of the hemispheres, are delineated the names 
of the clusters, and in the margin, are given the names of the groups in 
which these special faculties are associated. The names pertaining to 
the Jntellectual group are designated by the use of small letters. The 
names of the organs of the Combinative Faculties on the bust are obscure 
in the fiftcial view, but these names and the locality of the organs can 
be distinctly seen upon the profile view. 

By looking a moment at the position of the organs delineated upon the 
profile view, it will be seen that the plana of the circle, h A^.ta placed in 
the facial view, intersects the head in the front part of the organ of De- 
«tructiveness, passing between the organ of Acquisitiveness in the Intel- 
lectual group, and that of Cautiousness in the Propensities, and through 
the middle of the organ of Hopefulness, up to tin centre ef that of Qodli- 
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Front view continued. Character of WaBhington as indicated by cerebral form. 

ness, and the line of interseotion passes down, in the same way, through 
(he twin faculties on the other side of the head. Alimentiyeness is indi- 
oated uponthe diagram, because it is alone, below Destructiveness, and 
the foremost of the Propensities, though it is not exactly in the plane of 
the circle. 

By this view the obserrer will see where the greatest breadth ft 
developed — whether it is in this central region, as in Washington, or for- 
ward of it, io the Combinatiye cluster of the Intellectual Faculties, and 
t!ie Intuitive cluster of the Spiritual ^G)roup, giving the fullest outline in 
tiie region of the line g A, or backward from the central region, in the re- 
straining faculties giving the fullest outline in the region of the line i Jt. ; 
and again, whether it is upwardly developed as in Washington* giving the 
greatest breadth in the higher Propensities and the Spiritual group, or 
■ downwardly developed giving the greatest breadth, (whether forward or 
backward,) in the lower Propensities, in the base of the brain. 

To complete the view of the individual faculties in detail, the head 
should be looked at in every successive position necessary to bring each 
organ, from Individuality in front to PhiloprogenitivenesB behind, into 
the outline. 

The diagrams, of which engravings are given, are selections from a 
complete series of 15 Photographic views of the Bust, one being taken 
from the plane of each of the great circles, from a to n. 

For practical purposes, however, views from two or three positions will 
disclose the salient features of the character. 

The salient features of. the character of George Washington, indicated 
by the cerebral form, in connection with the temperament, may be thus 
stated. The commanding mental qualities indicated by the profile view No. 
(1), which presents Self-Fsteem, Steadfastness and Godliness as the leading 
and predominating characteristics of his mind, in connection with the 
breadth of the head, upwardly developed, in the region of CautioasnesSr- 
Secretiveness and Destructiveness, and in combination with the Lym* 
phatic. Sanguine, Nervous conditi6ns of the temperament, gave him both 
that mental and temparamental state by which he was distinguished during 
the Revolution. The adverse and apparently inextricable difficulties sur- 
rounding the American Colonies aroused'the dbrmant energies of this youtli,^ 
which nothing but overwhelming necessity could awaken. 

The mind of Washington being strong in the central Perceptive Facuf- 
ties of Individuality, Locality and Eventuality, gave him capacity for 
that special knowledge of present facts necessary for him, as Comv 
mander-in-Chief, and in combination with bis predominant mental force- 
in the faculties of the Meditative cluster, giving him a silent, prevenient 
and personal wisdom, illuminating the Intellectual Faculties tbus led by 
the Perceptive cluster. With this mental organisation, the negative 
qualities of his temperamental constitution gave the great PMerved^ 
pow«r, which oonstitat^d the oentml •lement of his genius. 
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Size indlcatei capacity. Temperamental indicationi. Barmony of cerebral parti. 

The Intellectual discrimination which depends upon ob8erYa.tion of the 
person, consists in the observer's regarding minutely the objective facts, 
of form, size, color, tone, etc. This is done by the Perceptive faculties, 
and, in connection therewith, by faculties in the Combinative cluster defin- 
ing and individualizing the composite result arising out of the oombina- 
tioa of these objective facts as seen in ikke temperament and the form of the 
head. Success in deducing the character from these data depends upov 
the gift or faculty of Insight. 

My duty in Phrenologically describing character, thus obseryed and 
discerned, involves the exercise of the faculties in each of these three 
clusters, the Perceptive, the C<Mnbinative, and tlie Intuitive. 



SIZB AND AGTIVITT. 

Size not ah Absolute CRiTERiON.^In estimating the character from 
the form of the head, two fundamental principles must be always kept in 
mind : — The first is, that structural predominance, or the mere relative 
size, indicates capacity, but not, necessarily, actual manifested qualities. 
The second, which is connected with it, is, that Temperamental condi- 
tions modify the mental manifestations. 

The general law stated by Phrenologists is, that other things being 
equal, size is the measure of power. This is a fundamental principle, 
and too much importance cannot be attached to it. But it is necessary to 
know what are the *' other things,** equality in which is the condition of 
applying this axiom, and how we are to ascertain their equality, or what 
allowance is to be made for inequalities. Those who have treated the 
subject controversially have sought to justify a rejection of the general 
law, because the investigators who asserted it had not elucidated the 
qualifying circumstances which must be considered. 

The most important of these conditions may be stated as follows : 

1. Temjteramenial indications. From the indeterminate composition 
of the organized substances, it results that two brains of the same size 
will not generally contain exactly equal amounts of the organic con- 
stituent elements upon .which the exercise of the mental disposiUon 
depends. The brain which is the seat of mental life, is sustained in its 
activity by the other three temperamental condi lions ; hence the means of 
harmonizing apparent incongruities Is to examine the other temperaments* 
By a comparison of the size and activity of the temperamental systems, 
we may learu the characteristic effect in modifying mental manifestations* 

2. Hannony of Cerebral Partt. Since different ports of the brain 
have different functions which do not have the same relation to mental 
power, it results that two brains of the same size, and influeoced by 
similar temperamental conditions, will not manifest the same degree of 
power, unless th#y U^ QharafOteiiMd 1^ « limilsK pvc^octiicMii of iMrts» 
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Degree of Fibroui development Activity of the FAcultiet it the measure of influence. 

A marked difference ia the proportion betireen the groups, in brains of 
equal size, will give rise to a marked difference in what is called mental 
power or force. 

3. Degree or Period of Development. The degree in which fibrosity 
lias been developed in the brain, or in any particular part of it, is another 
6ontiugency which qualifies the rule, that sizef is the measure of power. 
An adult brain possesses generally more mental power than a cbild'6 
brain of the same size. This degtee of fibrous development, we can only 
ascertain approximately, by observation of external expression in the man- 
ifestations which show the habitudes of the mind. 

4. Activity as the measure of inJluencC'^^'While, under such qualifica- 
tions as the foregoing, Size is the measure of power or capacity ; activity 
is the measure of influence. 

There are many nien in whom the organs of the Intellect are predomi'' 
nant in sistie, but who are not called intellectual men. Bo* too^ thete are 
tnany men in whom the organs of the Combinative cluster, or the Con- 
ceptiVe cluster, are pi'edominant in si^e, but whose minds lire not to be char '- 
acterized as Combinative or Con^eptive, because the predominant activity 
is not in those clusters. To give a predomitiant Intellectual character to 
the mental manifestations, there must be not only the natural or structural 
capacity fot Intellectual power, but there must be a sufficient force in the 
Propensities or in the Spiritual Faculties, to call the Intellect into 
activity, and. sufficient influence of the restraining faculties to give con- 
trol and directi9n ; for, it is directed activity which is the condition of 
the influence of the Intellectual faculties in characterizing the general 
oast of mind. 

Structural predominance of the Intellect gives, however, a predlsposi* 
tion to predominance in activity, and both these conditions of character, 
therefore, usually concur in respect to the Intellect. But if the restrain*- 
ing faculties are not consciously applied to the Intellect, and if the or*- 
ganization of the Perceptive, Conceptive or Combinative clusters has not 
an orderly development, more or less conforming to that marked on the. 
bust, there will be less power in the manifestations of the Intellect, on 
account of its angular development : and the degree of this diminution 
will appear in the Phrenological form of the head. 

It devolves upon Education to secure this power, by promoting the 
orderly development of the whole. 

Where there is a due degree of restraint, the mind is able to utilize the 
best capacities, and in such minds the tendency will be to use most 
actively the largest faculties in the lutcllect ; but if restraint is deficient, 
the man, through lack of control, will sooner or later come to depend on 
others to be directed, and, by reason of the popular ignorance of the 
miodf he may possess largo Conceptive powers and y^t bo employed, per^^ 
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MeeeMAty of aW*keiiing B|»ititttftl Faeoltiet. Modifying efffeeta of Tempenunento. 

baps for lifot in & ▼ooafio& which ezeroiees the Perceptive dsstert almost 
€aio1asiveljr, and leaves the larger faculties of his Intellect comparatiTelj 
inefficient. So that, though stractarally, his is a Conceptiye mind, prac- 
tically, it will he a Perceptive mind, and vice versa. 

Where ther^e is an undue predominance of these restraining faculties, 
the Intellect qannpt remedy the difficulty. The full consciousness of the 
Spiritual faculties, must he awakened, to give the indwelling power of 
/iprace ; for where this sentient knowledge is awakened, there results, first, 
the consciou3ness.o£> wliat is the existing error, and, next, the disenthral- 
ment of the mind, and the subordination of these selfish powers of control : 
t0 the divine will* 

Again, there a»e nnny m«ai In whom tiie organs of the Spiritual facul- 
ties are predominant In sise, who axe not spiritually-minded men. Pre- 
dominance in size in the Spiritual faculties constitutes an organization fitted 
for ^manifesting the power of the Hdly Spirit, if received ; and a man thus 
oonstituted will be pr^isposed to the passive morality and natural sym- 
pathy* which the moral sentiments possess, in accordance with the 
manifestations of these faculties when blind, as characterized by Dr. . 
Spanheim ; but these faculties, even when thus predominant in size, are 
still prone to be obscured and superseded by the Propensities which take 
pp eoedence by bodily force* or by the Intellect which is awakened by the 
senses. They mnst be awakened by the Holy Spirit, to give predomi- 
UHUice in activity t as declared in the Holy Scriptures. 

5f JMhdifying effects of Temperaments, — The mind resides in^ the. brain, 
through which it is manifested, and the quality of its^ o||inifestations is • 
l^marUy (^mditioned upon the organic structure of the brain, although, 
as we. hava seen by a considerate application of scientific principles, it is 
qaalifi«diby,ajiigher power to do what by its natural. or sensuous power 
it can not do^.Uat the brain is so dependent upon the bodily conditions 
for its forces and, support* that aiigr marked extreme in the temperamental, 
constitution produces aonarked modification of the mental manifestations. . 

For instance, if the facttltieau>f Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
largely predominant, and the restraining faculties of Cautiousness and 
Secretiveness, and of Steadfastness, (or *^ Firmness'') and Righteous- 
ness, (or *' Conscientiousness") are very deficient, and if, with this pecu- 
liar structure, the person has the Sanguino-nervous temperament,' the 
xi^ental manifestations will be volatile, quickly afiEected by every thing 
surrounding, and re-acting immediately under every influence ; and the. 
person is more the oreature of surrounding circumstances than of lany re- 
sponsible motives of his own. The carelessness arising ffom the lacbvof i 
restraint, shows itself in irrittition, precipitancy, and levity ,. unless the. 
I^oly Spijcit.has awakened the soul to its higher consciousness ilL-the 
Spiritual faculties. 

The same mental organization, with the Bilious-lymphatic temperament, 
would give torpidity, retirement, teticms^, indisposition to interfere with » 
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Respectiye influence of different TemperamenU. Pant-omimic expreinon. Law of Development 

affairs, and indifference to surrounding circuAistanoes ; and tb« peraoqt 
would almost rather starve than work. The carelessness resalting froi» 
deficient restraint will show itself, in this case, &ot in. rashness and levity 
of conduct, but in improvidence and in inactivity. 

If, however, the restraining facilities are large, |Aved*miiiating ovec 
Destructiveness, and'the temperament is the S^gUine-n^rvous, the mind 
keeps a prudential care over itself, modifyltig every motive arising from 
the selfish Propensities, aod uses the aci^uaittatace which it has with 
surrounding circumstances for gofiftance ; un& this makes )Gt character suc- 
cessful in very active engagements in the practical affairs of life, whether 
in Religion, Philosophy, Literature, Art, Commerce, Mechanical pursuits, 
or Politics; but with the same mental organization, with the Bilious- 
lymphatic temperament, the person would show a dbpositioti to retirement, 
and to avoid apparent and active labor, unless Under the pressure of 
great necessities ; and would, in IMs retired way, do more to hoard, aUd 
amass wealth than those of the I^ervoUs and Sanguine tempeitunents-. 

The pantomimic expression and the physiognooliic fonh, which indicate 
^habitual activity, are therefore very important, in connection with the 
shape of the head, as expressive of the mental character. With every 
form of activity and of temperament, is a corresponding physiognomic 
-and pantomimic expression ; showing itself in gait, tones of voice, gestica* 
lation, and the movements of all the senses. No two persons are any 
more alike in those respects, than in the shape of the head aod the oov- 
joined sensuous conditions and temperamental characteristics. 



THS LAW CiP SDEfVSIiOPlCENT. 

The healthful activity of any faculty necessarily tends to Its develop^ 
ment, especially in the period of childhood and youth. 

The development of the fat^ulty may consist in an increase in th^ size 
of the corresponding organs, or in & refinement and improvemeat ot *tho 
quality of those organs, o!r both. 

Whether the development wiil be in respect to the iUCreJUeof the we 
of the organs, cr 4iy giving it soperior quality, will depend much upon the 
special predominating character of the temperaments and their sensnen* 
dependence. The tendency to devdopment in size is dU0» predominantly, 
to the Lymphatic temperament ; and, as this temperament generally 
leads in childhood* the process of development in size is then most actively 
marked. When the Nervous temperament predominates, refinement ra- 
ther than enlargement is the characteristic teBult of activity. 

Modifications of activity^ arising from changes in the temperameatid 
conditions, are to be distinguished from the development of ,the faculty* 
Physiological means, applied through the temperamental i^OJ MMSjgmift 
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Bodily eondido&t modify mental action. The mental life of the child. 

the power of manifestation, and, if properly understood, will directly lead 
fo development. Teachers often err in supposing that there is a de- 
ficiency of mental developmont, to be treated by exercise of the faculties, 
when idl that is needed is the proper physiological conditions for influen* 
oing the temperaments. 

The bodily conditions modify the mental action. The nervous activity is 
often largely diverted from the brain and special senses to the great organs 
of the temperaments, and the general sensuous conditions of other bodily 
functions, so that it may sometimes be said that the man lives In one of 
them, for instance, in the stomach. When the Propensities are predomi- 
nant, their activities, if not drawn forth into the Intellect, are peculiarly 
prone to be engrossed thus in the body. If, on the other hand, the Intel- 
lect is developed in undue proportion to the body, the life is too purely 
mental, and there is not enough force in the Propensities. 

If the system is properly balanced in this respect, the vigorous and 
healthful activity of the lungs and stomach receive their due share of 
nervous power, and the liver, under proper conditions of seasonable bodily 
repose, performs fully its functions, and the brain is thus both sustained 
by a well-ordered bodily system, and relieved, by the occasional diver-^ 
slons of the nervous force, from A too exclusive activity within the head. 
All parts of the system thus participating in due proportion in the vital 
action, life and symmetry is given to the whole man, so far as physiologi- 
cal conditions can accomplish this result. Upon these conditions, the 
Spiritual power must supervene, at the proper age, to give the complete 
conditions of perfect life and constant power. 

In the earliest period of infancy the brain is of a Lymph quality. The 
first appearance of mental life is in the child's crying, which arises from 
the sensitiveness to the change of atmospheric relations it experiences. 
With these premises, it will be seen how peculiarly the brain becomes 
acquainted with the outward world through this sensuous nature. Its 
first disposition arises from the lung?, next from the stomach, and then 
from the liver by secretions. It may be said that the child is not mental 
nntil it begins to seek for its own food by the organs of smell or taste, and 
successively it comes to recognize its . own mother, or to call her name, 
or to distinguish the different sounds of the words father and mother, 
or to know one thing from another by the sensitiveness of touch. 
This gradual development of mental life in the infant is a study 
full of instruction to one who is interested in observing its earliest and 
progressive manifestations. In the absence of any definite knowledge 
upon the subject, it may be, that the first impression of the infant origi« 
nates in some faculties residing where the two hemispheres come together, 
which may be those of heat and cold, but it is only by Anatomy and 
Physiologic manifestation, that the location and function of these faculties 
pan be e^tablisfaed. 
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General law of the derelopment of the Faculties in children. Diyercdtiet of this Law. 

To a certain extent, the feu^ulties have a natural relative order of devel- 
opment in point of time. Thus, mental life begins in the Social and 
Animal Propensities, (excepting the cerebellum.) The Intellectual Fac- 
ulties are next called into exercise, and the cerebellum and the Spiritual 
Faculties are not predisposed to be awakened until much later. This it 
the general law. But when we seek for the relative succession of devel* 
opment among the particular faculties, we find great diversity in different 
individuals. 

It will be observed that the forehead of jonng children is usually more 
prominent in the upper part, and more contracted in the lower part, in 
the region of the eyebrows. This is the result of the fact, that the 
forces of the Propensities appealing to the Intellect awaken usually the 
Conceptive faculties first. The Perceptive cluster is developed by the 
senses, and the quickening of their activity follows after the inquiring 
spirit of the mind which has been awakened by the Conceptive faculties. 
But in some children, the Perceptive Faculties are more early developed 
than the Combinative or Conceptive ; some again, for instance, will re* 
collect the mother and father by name, before they begin to walk ; othen 
will begin to walk before recollecting names. The physiological ex- 
planation of this difference is, that in the one, the special faculties of 
Language, (which are in the Intellectual group, and are among the 
Lowest mental functions like that of Alimentiveness,) are awakened to 
sensuousness at an earlier period than the other faculties, and have begun 
to develop somewhat in advance of the faculties of Destruotiveness and 
Cautiousness, (which are among the Propensities;) while in the other, the 
faculties of Destruotiveness, which are those which give executive force 
and possess the child with the desire to act for itself and supply its own 
wants, and the faculties of Cautiousness, which give self-control and 
guidance when learning to walk, are active and developed in advance of 
Language. In the newly- born infanti when food is the paramount neces- 
sity, the faculty of Alimentiveness is very active, and the mother may 
observe the organs of this faculty bulging forth on either side of the 
head, in front of the ears. When the function becomes fixed, and other 
surrounding faculties, in turn, come into activity, this special and tem- 
porary prominence is no longer obvious. When a child is learning to 
walk, the predetermined necessity for Cautiousness to carry out the reso- 
lution, singularly develops the organs of this faculty, and gives them 
temporary pr«)minence on either side of the head. The skull being soft, 
the organs appear plainly in this way, as long as the necessity for so 
great conscious restraint over the action of the body . continues, and 
afterwards they retire to their proportionate size. These facts are im- 
portant evidences of the truth of Phrenology. 

Age. — If the Spiritual Faculties are awakened, age is a period of 
strength. If not, the decUoe of the Propensities makes it a period of 
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Developmeat of Faeultiefl dependent on Climaie, Civilization, Inheritance. 

The diversitieg of sacoession in the deyelopment of speoial faoaltiea 
or olasters of faoalties depend chiefly upon oouditions of climate, ciyilt- 
;sation» inheritanoe of parental disposition, and education. 

1. Climate. — ^The climates Of the middle latitudes favor intellectual 
derelopment more than those of higher or lower latitudes. The warmer 
'Climates tend to give an earlier development of the Social and Animal 
Propensities. 

2. Civilization. — Men naturally live in the Social and Animal Propen- 
sities ; and this is the condition of the barharian. Civilization quickens 
the Intellectual Faculties, making them influential and useful in guiding 
'*the forces of the Social and Animal Propensities ; in truth, civilization 
^thout Christianity is incomplete,aBd for its permanent continuance depends 

on the awakening of the Spiritual faciflties, which are awakened only 
'through Christianity. 

The process of mere ciyilicationf in its mental aspect, is the process of 
an awakening of the Intellectual Faculties. Necessity stimulates men to 
4iiore systematic labor, to more careful observation, and to the exercise of 
vingenuity ; and hence come Arts and Sciences. Still, men do continue 
:to live in earthly things, until the Spiritual Faculties are awakened. 

When this is done, the Spiritual Faculties in the individual gain the 
^ascendancy over the Social Faculties, hy their equalizing and universal 
iforce ; and when this shall be understood, and Society thus affected, men 
will be led in their true social order. Civilization, in its present practical 
influence, affects only the Propensities and the Intellect, and it is only by 
the indirect influence of Christianity that it becomes fixed in the race, and 
•Ksontinuously advances. When Christianity is pi'operly understood, as 
the science of mind will make it appear. Society will progress, directly 
,and oontinuonsly, in the |>roper Spiritual and Intellectual order. 

In what is hereafter said of the successive development of the faculties^ 
ireferenoe is had to civilized communities, in which the Intellectual Facul- 
/ties are developed early in life. 

.3. Inheritance. — ^Parentage influences both the structural proportions 
s«nd the relative succession in which the Social and Animal Propensities 
^re developed ; but the acUtities of the Propensities begin with the ex* 
ternal and general sensational life, and depend on the necessities 
'of the internal condition, and of the circumstances with which the indivi* 
«ual is surrounded in infancy and youth. If a child has the proper struc* 
tural order, and through parental carelessness and inattention is placed 
i«inder the pressure of great necessities, Us sensuous faculties are called into 
^constant and vigorous exercise, and hence results an active and practical 
development. This is the condition of the street children in New York. 
Being cast upon their own resources to a great extent, the Social and 
Animal Propensities are called into great activity. 
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Influence of Public Schools. Intellectual Faculties and Propensities inheritable. 

The modifying influences of our pablio schools are* in this respect,, 
more important than those of any other institution. If the circumstances' 
in which such a child is placed are farorable, the great force of character* 
which results from the activity of these faculties is turned to the develop* 
ment of the Intellectual faculties and to useful employments. This is th*- 
oharacteristrc of what are called self-made men. 

From the questions which you have put to me it is evident that yott 
have observed the mental differences existing among the children in this* 
city, which largely arise from the variety of nationalities composing oarr 
population. 

Kich men's children do not usually possess- 'the power to aoquirei' 
wealth, because their Propensities have not been brought under the ne- 
cessities which result in the requisite activity ; and poor men's children* 
often ^o possess the power because they are brought under such ne- 
cessities. 

Tbe Intellectual Faculties are strongly affected by parentage, and by 
caste which tend to centralize the Intellect, and to reproduce, over abd^ 
over agaiUv in successive generations the same order of Faculties, or 
mental idisptosition. This influence operates by a. tmnsmission of the form- 
or structural, development of the organs, and by reproducing the same 
activity. Th» intellectual activity which characterized the father, is more 
frequently inherited by the daughter, and that which oharaeterized the 
mother is more freqijieoitly inherited by the son. 

The heritable 'character of the Social and Animal propeositiea is more 
extended than that of > the Intellectual Faculties, and affects the nature of 
the race. The charaeteristioe of one person, in Social and Animal pro* 
pensities, run through a number of generations. But the law of cross*- 
inheritance between the sexes, which is observed in the case of the In- 
tellectual Faculties, does not hold good in respect to the Social and Ani- 
mal Propensities, because, by the design of the Creator, the Propensitiee- 
have a. character which relates to the sex. of the person, 

Education* — Education as nowadninistered^is a< process of improving 
chiefly the Intellectual Faculties, and especially, the Perceptive cluster- 
lying at the base of the frontal region, .these being; the faculties that are- 
more directly awakened by the physical sensibilities, .and that are exer- 
cised objectively, with matters of faot. It is therefore a< partial system^ 
addressing its chief labors to a special department of the miod^ 

But even this partial work is not done in harmony with a proper know- 
ledge of the mind, but blindly and fragmentarily, and according to the' 
opinions and idiosyncrasies of each teacher. 

For instance, if the teacher has a strong verbal memory, he will labor ' 
to make his pupils good garmmarians. If he has strong Combinative and 
Conoeptive Faculties, he will theorize with the children, and endeavor to 
explain to them relations of things beyond theiv ppw^r^to undftrntand. 
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Present methodc of Education defectivQ. Direetions for the Teacher. 

Henoe it reBults that the present application of the methods of edaoation, 
without dae regard to the mental dispositions of teacher and scholars, 
tends to develop such of the faculties as in any child may be predominant* 
bat to give very little chance for the development of those which are not 
in accordance with the teacher's predominance ; for, as is elsewhere re- 
marked, the method to develop any weak faculty, is to reach it through 
the strongest faculty in the same group. 

It is a fundamental principle in dealing with the mind to get at the pri- 
mary forces first. In children, the Social Propensities are the primary 
forces ; and the effort to awaken and train any other class of faculties is 
best accomplished by having an eye at all times to these prime movers. 



2. H^fure any Organ exists in Excess, What is the Proper Treatment ? 

« 

The excess of any faculty consists in the fact, that the sensuous ac- 
tivities of the mind are centered in that faculty so that it wholly leads the 
mind, leaving the other faculties too much behind. The problem for the 
teacher is to diffuse and direct this centralized activity. In order to do 
this, he should seek to combine and associate with it, the sensuous ac- 
tivity of such other faculties as will conduce to the welfare of the child ; 
and by creating, in this way, a divergence of the centralized forces, he 
will prevent an undue pred< minance of the faculty in question, and will 
lead the way to the combined development of others, and prepare for any 
special course of training which he is called upon to give. To adapt 
himself and his education to do this wisely and, well, is the most imt>ortant 
function of the tehcher. A leading exercise of the sensuojis disposition 
— characteristic of children — should be the direct means of changing the 
natural inclination of the predominant faculties. 

In regarding the excessive development of faculties in children* the 
first group to be considered is that of the Propensities. It must always 
be remembered that the attention of the child must be secured and main- 
tained in outward and sensuous life ; and through this the centralized 
faculties which exi^t predominantly in him must be guided and controlled. 

The Propensities lie, as delineated on the bust, behind the ears, extend-* 
ing below and above them, except Alimentiveness, which stands in front 
of them, marked No. 1. Their general position is marked upon the bust 
— •* Region of the Propensities — Social and Animal.** The physiological 
law by which these are governed, forms one of the most important general 
principles on which the education of the faculties is to be founded. This 
law is, that Cautiousness and Secretiveness, if predominant, exercise re- 
straint over the action of the other faculties of the group. By restraint 
I do not mean a repression of activity, but a voluntary retention and 
economy of the vital forces. The Intellectual Faculties, being of an an- 
alytic and distributive character, without this predominance, act some^ 
what spasmocBcdlly, and become xeadily exhaiksted. 
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Influence of Cantiousnest and Secretiveness, when developed in a greater or less degree. 

The facultieef of Cautiousness ^nd Seoretiveness, therefore, are the con- 
ditions on which we are to rely for a continuous supply, from the sensu» 
ous and temperamental disposition of the vital forces on which the InteU 
loot depends for its continuity and economy of power. These restraining 
faculties are essential to conserve the forces that may have been brought 
out by the activity of the Propensities, and by the teacher's exercise. If 
these are large in proportion to other faculties in the same group, their 
restraining influence over the associated sensuous Animal Propensities 
will appear, and they will afford the teacher direct and normal means of 
control, at the age when full self- consciousness does not yet exist. 

Too great a predominance of the mental activity of these faculties, 
however, producing too much restraint, checks the free, sensuous and vol- 
untary movements of the mind, and keeps the activities within the Pro- 
pensities, turning them to the worst and most vicious account ; or, in 
case of a child of inactive temperaments, resulting in laziness and indiffer- 
ence, arising out of weakness and inattention from the want of sensibility. 

The teacher should observe whether the restraining faculties in the 
Propensities predominate ; then, in order to gain the attention of any In-* 
tellectual faculty, sensuous with indirect means should be applied, and 
the teacher must secure the good will through the Social Propensities, 
and thus may teach through other scholars, and by inference, rather than 
by direct appeals. Ignorance of the mind in this respect leads the 
teacher into very pernicious errors. Appeals to emulation, and tempta- 
tions to dissimulation, delude the children with false ideas, and develop 
pride in those children in whom Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are 
large ; while in children in whom these faculties are small, such treatment 
tends to encourage jealousies, quarrelling, and fighting. Other and grosser 
vices result from the misdirection of the vital forces which should flow to 
the development of the Intellect. 

Children who have Cautiousness and Secretiveness small, may be very 
easily led by the teacher through other motives, but their minds are not 
retentive ; they may learn readily, but lose as readily what they do learn. It 
is the child of large Cautiousness or Secretiveness who is not so easily led 
by the teacher, who seeks for knowledge for himself, and by these re- 
straining faculties holds on and hoards what he has gained, but otherwise 
would lose in the current of events. The tendency of these same facul- 
ties is to retentiveness in all other mental dispositions, especially if Self- 
Esteem and Steadfastness be large. 

If the child with whom the teacher is dealing has these restraining fac- 
nlties large, the teacher has on that account more difficulty in guiding 
him, but has the conditions of greater success, if he can succeed in guid- 
ing him. On this disposition depends the character of self-sustained and 
self made men. 

If Cautiousness and Secretiveness are very large, care should be taken 
by the teacher to draw the activity away from them, and to exercise and 

ir 
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IxMtmctloiMifor Teaeher. When DesfinietiveiMM, Oombati7«BMi or A^OMtireneM aremexceMi f 

exhaust the forces with inteUectual ^ort. The object as well as datj of 
of the ednoalmr, is not only to impart mfoimatioii, bat to lead Ms seosaous- 
natare to direct all the mental procejsees. 

The sensuous nature of boys req^ni'res that the teacher should take ad- 
vantage of every external circumstance and incident to secure their sym- 
pathy and engage their diou^rts. . They must be employed and never' 
idlowed to be idle, lest they form bad habits &om inattention to the tasks 
of the school-room. 

To do this the teacher must first understand their existence, and bow^ 
they exist in himself. Not until then can he apply true methods ; for he 
can properly apply only what he possesses. The law of life is moyement»- 
necessity, restraint. Intelligence is manifested by the cultivation of the 
Intellect, when there is restraint by the predominance of Cautiousness 
and Seoretiveness in the Propensities ; and by the orderly and proper ex- 
ercise of the Spiritaal disposition^ comes guidance and judgment. HencOr 
education should be strictly a physiological and sympathetic work, not 
one of mechanical routine. 

The particular facidties which^ in school boys, are prone to be too pre- 
dominant over the others, are, among the Propensities, chiefly Destruc*^ 
tiveness, Combativeness, Adhesiveness* Seoretiveness, and Cautiousness. 

If JDe«/rttc<ivene5« is toe lai^, set the boy to doing something usefuL. 
This is the executive &oulty ; and the teacher will best get possession of 
his mind by teaching him those things that require activity ; to run. to 
walk, to kneel; to sing. Destructivenese always wants to be kept busy. It 
will keep busy, even if it is in pinching the boy next to hinr. Having, by 
some active employment, secured the attention,, the teacher may call iuto' 
exercise t^e faculty next largest to that of Destructiveness. 

If ComhativeneM is too large, appeal in the same way to Cautiousness, 
if that be large y or if not, to Approbativeness or Self-Esteem. If Com- 
bativeness is very troublesome, isolate the boy from those he is accus- 
tomed to irritate, or put him among larger boys whom he will have to 
fear ; and in extreme cases, overcome it by the counter irritation of chas- 
tisement. 

If Adhesiveness is large, the boy is governed more by his comrades thao- 
by his teacher. The boy that sits next to him has more influence over- 
kim than the master. The first thing the teacher has to do is to ^t be- 
tween him and the chum. It will be advantageous to sepamte him from 
kis intimate friend. If the teacher could make a child of himself, and' 
ereate a sensational attention, he could get possession of this boy's mind 
by means of this very faculty of Adhesiveness. The best way to get his 
attention is through Cautiousness, that being the higher of the restraimng 
faculties of this group, and one which will induce him to listen. Having 
tbas^iceotad his attentioa to the aolsgeot, eneroise thelotoUeotual Fueii^ 
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How to manage exceasiye Secretivpxiess, Cautiousnesa, Approbatiyeness or Self-£flteem. 

ties. Through Adhesiveness excite Approbativeness, which is ooatif uoast 
^Dd instead of allowing him to exert his CombatiTeness* exciti his Self- . 
Ssteenu, which Is the highest faculty of the Propensities* aad wiil give 
fiim a higher range of motives. 

If Secreliveness is too large, the teacher may em^Aoy "the 'boy in moni- 
'torial fanctionsy and if Self-£steem is also large, grve him some controiL 
'aiaid direction of affairs. This will secure his attention and interest, and 
the teacher may then proceed to oaH other faculties into exercise aa 
mbove stated. 

If Cautiousness is too large, seek to inflsence the chM throngh. his af- 
fections. Fear will paralyze such a mind. To make this faculty useful 
-when it is too predominant, the teacher must get the affections of the 
child, and he can then by proper direction make it an intelligent restraint. 

The particular faculties in girls which are prone to be too predominant 
over the others, are Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Secretiveness, 
Approbativeness, Self-Esteem and Inhabitiveness. Most of these facul- 
ties being among the Social affections, giiis wre less troublesome than 
boys, having less desire to assert themseflves individually, and being 
drawn to each other by social attachments and affections. The contigu- 
ous faculties of Self-Esteem by reason of their contiguity tend to a pre- 
<cedence of activity in connection with the adjacent faculties of Approba- 
•tiveness. The faculties characteristic of girls, therefore, afford the teacher 
easier means of control. This difference of development between girls 
and boys is by the design of the Creator. The difference in the shape of 
the back part of the girPs head, from that of the boy, may be readily dis-. 
•cemed by an ordinary observer^ 

If Secretiveness is excessive, the g^rl acts from In^rect motives, and 
will be prone to equivocation, falsehood, and cunning. The proper treat- 
ment will usually be to appeal to that one of the faculties above named 
'which is the largest, so as to get the affection of the mind and obtain control. 

If Approbativeness is too large, the cMld is ambitious to be distinguish- 
•e4 beyond her proper relations. She is prone to regard more what the 
teacher thinks of her than what she really is or does. If Secretiveness is 
also large, the child is prone to dissemble, for the sake of securing the 
good opinion of others. The teacher should endeavor, while maintaining 
the affections of the child through other Acuities, to call her attention 
continually to what she is doing, and lead her to regard more the facts of 
her conduct, and less the opinion of others. 

If Self-Esteem is too large, in connection with Secretiveness, the child 
-shows a tendency to pride, holding herself aloof from the others i and if 
the teacher seeks to counteract this, merely by appealing to Approbative- 
ness, the danger is that the fault, though somewhat modified, will be Qon- 
firmed. The teacher should rather endeavor to awaken Caulioufinesst and 
-call into requisition moral disapprobation, and thex^ lead the ^tlviJqr lata 
the Intellectual {"acuities. 
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Direction! when Propensities are large and active, or small and sluggish. 

The Propensities have their proper order of development, which is in- 
dicated by the numbers on the bust ; Alimentiyeness* being No. 1. These 
nambers, it should be observed) relate to the organs in the a^ult subjectv 
and point out the appropriate and natural order of the ultimate develop- 
ment in him. The teacher, therefore, should distinguish between the 
order proper to be followed after the age of puberty — which in some cases 
occurs earlier, and in others later in life — and that which obtains 'before 
that period. 

8. What in Case of Deficiency ? 

The physiological force which is necessary to give vivacity to the In- 
tellect comes from the Propensities ; and the remedy for any general de- 
ficiency of activity in the Intellect of a child is to be looked for in the 
Social and Animal Gronp. If the Propensities are large and active, the 
teacher may draw forth the force of the desires so as to awaken the In- 
tellect. If they are inactive and sluggish, through the weakness of tem- 
peramental conditions or through habits of life which exhaust the. vital 
forces in bodily exercise, they must be engaged and exercised under con- 
ditions favorable to mental activity. If, though already active, they are 
small, so that their force is soon exhausted, they must be exercised under 
conditions favorable to their growth and development in size. For this 
purpose proper food, out-door sports, gymnastic exercises, social plea- 
sures, and all the rough-and-tumble life which belongs to children, should 
be provided and encouraged. But the remedy for any deficiency in a 
special part of the Intellect must be looked for in the other faculties of 
the Intellect. Give me a child of strong Propensities, and a sensuous dis- 
position, and the energy which he possesses may be drawn forward into 
the Intellect. If, however, the energy is already active in a limited part 
of the Intellect, the exercise of contiguous faculties must be resorted to» 
in order to combine and centralize, and give fulness to the activity in the 
deficient faculty or faculties. 

If the organs of Cautiousness and Secretiveness are small, the teacher 
cannot maintain the continuous attention and consciousness of the child 
by them, but is compelled to resort to an appeal to such other faculties of 
this group as have a predominant development ; for instance, the senti- 
ments of Self-Esteem, inciting the subject to his own personal pride ; or 
Approbativeness depending on the strength of praise which the teacher 
may give ; or Adhesiveness, through which the subject is influenced by 
attachment, or either of the other Propensities lying contiguous to these, 
which may be next in predominance of development in the group. So, 
when activity is secured in the Perceptive cluster of the Intellectual 
group, the same law of operation according to predominance of develop- 
ment should be followed there. It is especially the duty of the teacher of 
young children to attend judiciously to the development of these last, as it 
is through them that the proper base of facts for development of all the 
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What the Teacher miist ascertain. Difference of treatment for Boyi and Girli. 

Intellectual Faculties is accomplished ; and the training of the Perceptive 
Faculties, therefore, is the foundation work of Intellectual education. 
The teacher must employ an influence which will awaken the predominant 
Propensities, and thus maintain the attention of the child. If too much 
restraint is exercised by compulsion and fear, the mind becomes stultified ; 
and if there is not sufficient restraint, the attention is not continuously 
secured. Moreover, nothing is more necessary in the development of the 
faculties of the Intellect, whether those of the Perceptive, or of the Con- 
ceptive, or Combinative cluster, than that the teacher should exercise con- 
sideration and attention to discern by which faculty or faculties it is that 
he has control over the child's attention and will ; whether he works by the 
law of the desires of the Propensities, influencing Destructiveness, etc., in 
males, through Alimentiveness, or Adhesiveness, etc., in females, through 
Philoprogenitiveness ; or whether it is by exciting the exercise of the in- 
dividual's power of restraint through Cautiousness and Seoretiveness by 
the use or fear of physical pain. 

There is a characteristic difference between males and females, in the 
predetermined size of the organs of the Propensities. The faculties in 
the two sexes, differ essentially in their peculiar natural developments ; 
and the teacher needs to know this fact, and keep it in mind, and adapt 
his methods to it. The boy is overflowing with restless activity, arising 
from the superabundance of physical force in the organs of the Propen- 
sities at the base of the brain, and through all the temperamental and 
vegetative functions of the body. This must be expended somewhere ; 
and if the boy is properly educated, it will be expended through the 
Intellectual organs. Destructiveness may be appealed to, and by its 
proper and legitimate exercise, may call into activity the Perceptive 
Faculties, by drawing the attention — for example, to a fire burning, and 
by means of that, the faculty next contiguous to Destruotivenesss, Ali- 
mentiveness, may be addressed by teaching him to cook his own food, and 
in turn, Seoretiveness, in watching over the fire, and Cautiousness, in fear- 
ing it ; and so also with the other faculties of the group. These operar 
tions all involve the diversion of the forces of the Propensities into the 
Intellectual and particularly the Perceptive Faculties. And on the same 
principle the exhibition of fondling, caressing care, the natural expression 
of Philoprogenitiveness, is a special means of influence with female 
children. If a boy bo vicious, possession and control may be got 
through attending to his physical life. Giving abundance of food will 
render sluggish the mental activity ; and continuous hard labor will draw 
off the vital forces from the brain to be spent in the body. 

4. In What Order shotUd the Faculties be Trained ? 

The proper order of development in the adult is indicated in each 
group by the nombers upon the bust. The period of edaoation is the 
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Importance of securing Attention. Necesdty of intelligent discrimination in Punishments. 

f>oriod for approximation, to tbis order. One of the most important points 
with children is the order of the restraining faculties with reference to ' 
ihe other Propensities. 

In early ohildhoodi if Cautiousness and Seoretiveness are small, there 
is an absolute necessity, in order properly to develop the child, that he 
fibould be brought under the influence of physical pain ; after which, 
mental fear exists, and so may be resorted to. To secvre and maintain 
Attention is the first condition for teaching. In order to maintain atten* 
tion so that the instruction of the teacher may pass into the mind of the 
scholar^ the fi&culties of Caatiousness or Secretiveness, or both, must be 
«ctiTe ; and, if necessary, they must be awakened by phyisical pain. Pain 
must have been experienced, before the child can be brought under the 
influence of a proper mental fear of pain. This law of punishment has 
anany gradations of means, and is the only proper law by which the 
teacher can begin to regulate the Propensities in this class of children. 
In such, an actual physical pain must precede any successful resort to 
jnental fear. If actual pain is not employed as a means of developing 
the power of restraint, the very means taken to check the child, will in 
many cases, tend to increase and strengthen that resolution or self-will 
in the child which needs to be restrained. It is a great error in manj 
modem systems of education tibat the teacher endeavors to dispense 
with actual pain, overlooking the fact that pain and restraint are, since 
the fall of man, the necessary conditions of his development. Some 
teachers, taking this course, endeavor to substitute a mere mental fear ; 
but this effort is necessarily futile with most children, as above shown. 
Other teachers condemn all appeals to fear, and rely" wholly on persua- 
sions addressed to the Propensities, thus stimulating pride and selfishness. 
It is an equal error, to think that the infliction of pain is the constant 
means of education ; but many teachers think thus, and depend on phy- 
sical fear too much, «nd stupefy the mind of the scholar. Excessive pun- 
ishment by the infliction of pain, defeats its own end, by restraint 
which turns the force of the passions in upon themselves. If passive 
obedience and sycophancy were the aim of education, this would be the 
true means. 

Moreover, it is always necessary to consider, in attending to the edu- 
cation of any individual, what are the functional developments in him, 
and at what pedod of life he has arrived. After puberty, a new set of 
motives, peculiar to manhood or womanhood, begin to manifest them- 
selves, this being the period of sensuonsness. The individual is no 
ionger subject to restraint from Cautiousness and Secretiveness alone ; 
but must be so directed as to bring his education under the influence of 
liis own consciousness. If it be a vicious consciousness, it must be ex- 
hausted by discipline, and active mental and physical labor. The true 
Ipvtnmixre and remedji howerer^for a defioianoj in the restraining facul- 
tiw aftUr thift/ifftK it oq« wUoh tiacbtci doi not taffioientlj le g/ ffiw ^ ^ 
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Dangers of reciprocal affection among Boya. Duty of Parettti and Teadientt. 

Ihat by the iiifla«noe of the H0I7 Spirit these shoald be a change from 
the Animal to the Spiritual dispontwa. If there has been such a diange- 
in the teacher, this work is easier with the scholar. The form of religion^ 
Is merely the initiating order under which the change is received ; the* 
ehange muat be such that the sublet ehall have an inward realizing 
sense of it. 

We have been speaking of the inward influence which the teacher may 
use ; but there is also an; outward one. The outward' interested influence* 
ef the selfish love existing among beys* through the faculties of Adhe- 
siveness and Approbativeness, makes^them desire companionsbip,. not only 
In their sports, but in their studies and labors. Thie love of companion- 
ship and attachment to their associates, combined! with Secretiveness* 
will often eause Ihem^ to be tempted suoeesafdUy to the comBuasioii of 
wrongs, of wfaioh, bat for the predominanee of HiMe sentiments, they 
would not have been guilty. When these faculties lisve lai|ge develop- 
ment and are actively exercised, it is almost impossible to come at then» 
directly, for the purpose of controlling and restraining their pernicious re- 
sults ; and it is only through the good influence of other boys, with whom 
they are in daily companionship and for whom they entertain a warm at- 
tachment, that they can be reaohed and reformed. Hence such attach- 
ments must not escape the eye of the parent or teacher, but must be care- 
fully watched and properly eontrolled, lest aA daily experience and ob- 
servation in the school-room attest, they may result in the perpetration of 
serious improprieties. 

5. What is the Proper Classification of Ike Faculties in Respect to Edu-^ 
cation ? 

The faculties are to be regarded and treated as they exist — viz : in 
three groups, the Animal, the Intellectual and the Spiritual. Of these,, 
the Intellectual group, is, with t^eferenoA to int^gent education, the* 
most important. 

The position of the Intellectual organs is in the front part of the head ; 
and is pointed out on the bast by iSb» words, " Region of the InteUeetuaH 
— -C©m6tna<w?c, Conceptivei and PtrcepHve FetculHes^ •• The Propensitfe» 
have been already shown to be predetermlnately active, nnder tiie law of 
inheritance of physical developmeot up to the age of puberty and manhood^ 
at which time the Propensities beoome mature, and have a flxed mental 
character. This character is centralised naturdiy aecord&g to the order 
of the Social group ; but it is ^ office of religion to awaken the faocdties 
of the Spiritual group by the IdStramentality of the Holy Spirit, by w^ibb 
the predominance of the Propensities is superseded. During the educa- 
tional process of development, the Intellect is brought into exercise, begin- 
ning in early infancy, in either cluster of -the Intellectual group, as na- 
ture may direct, according to predominance of development, but ;generalljr 
la some o€ the'fMnlties ^ the Fereepfire oknter. 
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Order of Facultiei u presented by popular Education. Difference between Boys and Girls. 

The classification which presents the faculties in the aspect of the 
practical administration of common education in our country maj be in* 
dicated as follows. 

1. THE SOCIAL AND ANIMAL FACULTIES. 



1. In Boys. 

a. Destructiyeness. 
h. Alimentiveness. 

c. Secretiveness. 

d. Cautiousness. 

. e. Combativeness. 

Following these, the Social Pro- 
pensities mentioned in the 
other column. 



In Girls. 

a. Philoprogenitiveness. 

b. Adhesiveness. 

c. Inhabitiyesss. 

d. Secretiveness. 

e. Approbativen^ss. 

Following these, the Individual 
Propensities mentioned in 
the other column. 



II. THE INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

1. Perceptive Cluster. 

a. Language. 
h. Individualitj. 
c. Eventuality. 
d. The various other Perceptive faculties in their range from In* 
dividuality outward. 

2. Conceptive Cluster. 

a. Comparison. 
h. Casutflity. 

3. Combinative Cluster. 

III. THE SPffilTUAL FACULTIES. 

1. Gk>dliness. 2. Intuitive Cluster. 3. Meditative Cluster. 

Since then, the Propensities require the primary attention, and a due 
regulation of them is the condition of training the rest of the mind, we 
place them first in this classification. To regulate them and use their 
forces, we take them as we find them, and name them in the order of 
their usual relative force in school children. Boys commonly have more 
force than girls in the individual and executive qualities, as contradis- 
tinguished from the social or domestic faculties. These demonstrative 
powers are with them the predominant faculties, and generally in the order 
above named. Girls commonly have more predominance in the domestic 
or home faculties. Accordingly the forms of boys' beads differ charac^ 
teristically from those of girls. 

The beginner in Phrenologic observation will have no better point to 
which to direct his atteatioo than this ; for the diffisrent development 
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" Girl-Boy" and " Maiealine GirL" Ferceptiye Faculties miMt be stadled by Teacher. 

sfaoirs strikingly the different dispositions of the sexes. The girls' heads 
are fuller in the region of Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesireness, com- 
pared with the general dimensions ; the boys* broader in the more central 
part, in the region of Destractivenes8« compared with general dimensions. 
And if a head possessing this oharaoteristio fulness io the social cluster 
is found on a boy's shoulders* the observer may be confident that he has 
found the index of that affectionate disposition which has given rise to 
the term ** girl-boy." The exceptional forms, both in this case and that 
of a ** masculine girl," will confirm the general contrast. Jn attending to 
this characteristic difference, thl9 observer may see how the same faculties 
consort differently in different heads, the general uniformity of girls* 
heads being diversified by contrasts in detail, according as one faculty or 
another leads in a particular instance. In some, the pointed form of 
marked development will be found indicating sharpness of mental 
activity ; in others, roundness will indicate more force and fulness when 
aroused ; in others, again, the flat form will indicate tihat the faculty in 
question spreads, giving its influence as a secondary force qualifying 
those which are contiguous to it. 

6. How May the Perceptive Faculties he Trained 1 

In the first place, the teacher must recognize the existence and charac-* 
teristics of this class of faculties. It is not enough, with reference to 
these or any other faculties, to suppose merely that there are such facul- 
ties in the mind ; but, to train them properly, it is essential to individual- 
ize them, to designate them by proper names, and to discern their relative 
positions and size, and the spirit and order under which they manifest 
themselves. In this way, the teacher should learn the order of these 
faculties as marked on the bust, and as they exist in the teacher himself. 
The development of the Perceptive Faculties should generally precede 
that of the other Intellectual Faculties. This is the order of science 
itself, which begins with objective facts, and makes them the basis of 
reasoning, even so far as in ascertaining the conditions of mental dis- 
position by which nuin is in communication with his Maker, and the man- 
ner in which the Truth is possessed. 

The present popular system of education tends to give precedence to 
the development of the Perceptive Faculties, but, without sucb a dis- 
crimination between the different classes of children, as to cultivate the 
Conceptive and Combinative clusters, in the due order, to give strength 
to the Perceptive faculties. 

The general law of Sensation requires the training of the mind of the 
child by two or three faculties and not by one alone. 

The Perceptive Faculties are of the greatest importance to education, 
as it is through them that the knowledge of external objects is obtamed. 
They are included in the Intellectual' group of faculties ; and in giving 
them their true order, we are instructed by science and experience that 
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IndiTlduaUty. Importanee and advantage of this Faeulty to Teacher. 

two faculties of eqaal force if united or associated togetbert must act with 
greater force and efficiency* than when dissociated. This physiologicall 
principle is the cause why the organs so associated together, through the* 
siiddle line of the head, on the contiguous sides of the right and left hem- 
ispheres* when equally large as other fiiculties in the same group, have a 
leading influenee in the character, generally. Therefore we assume that 
Indiyiduality is the first Peroeptive Faculty to be edftcated, and we have 
designated it as No. 1. 

This is the faculty which gives clearness t<^ the Perceptive, Conceptire 
and Combinatire faculties, and clearness to- the combination of morale 
ideas. It individualizes objects or phenomena, each in its singleness or 
•aenesB, in name, location orqualities, so as to separate and distinguish, iH' 
all the mental processes, the things which the Peoeeptive Faculties dis- 
cern, or which lest in the inwasd consciousness. This faculty is best 
trained by a teacher who pessesses it lavge, and who< understands its com- 
bined activity. All the leading teachers of our schools should possess^ 
this organic condition. The teacher will find that the right use of this 
faculty, in his own mind, will very materially assist him. In dealing, 
with large numbers of children, this faculty is often overtasked or confused 
in the effort to distinguish names and persons. The teacher should not 
depend upon memory alone for their names, but should have the name of 
each child plainly inscribed above its seat, so as to localize each in his 
memory, and enable him to call upon any one on the instant. By this 
means, the teacher standing in his proper place ^ would always be able to 
see what pupil is least inclined to give attention, and call him by name. 
This will facilitate the teacher's work, and bring the child more under his 
attention and control. The child too becomes properly seated by £abit,. 
and order is thus established. The teacher should exercise this faculty 
in the children, by calling it into activity in combination with the contig- 
uous faculty which is largest in them, and in' this way the attention can* 
be retained in the Penoeptive Faculties. Thus if Form is the largest of 
the Perceptive Faculties in the child, he should be trained in discerning 
various common shapes each by itself^ and> by constant repetition, his 
idea of each should be made distinct, clear,.and individualized in his mind. 
So in combination with every other faculty of this group ; and with eacb 
ebservation, the proper word should be taught, thus exercising also the^ 
organs of Language. It is not until an advanced stage of schooling, that 
the child can be be expected to have a distinct individualization of the in- 
ward consciousness. Meanwhile, he must largely be taught by memorize 
mg, that is, by the exercise of the faculties of Eventuality and Compari- 
son. • 

Under the organs of Individuality, and more interior in position, lie the- 
associated organs of Form. When large, these organs are indicated by 
spreadiog in breadth, pressing the eyes apart from each other. It is- 
iMceadtii between the eyes that gives the base for all optical measurements- 
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•of form and size. I mention the faealties of Form and Size next after 
Individuality, thus giving them precedence over ottier organs that are * 
•contiguous to Individuality, because they lie «t the base^ef the brain and 
«re immediately connected with the organs of flense, which circumstances 
:givethema precedence in activity^ and moreover, tbe ori^nsof Form 
are contiguous to each other, and the organs of Site are contigaons to 
those of Language. Above this lower range of faculties, lie the organs of 
Weight and Locality. Those c€ Weight are immediately oontiguons to 
those of Language, and this association gives them precedence, in activity, 
•over those of Locality. The two organs of LMguage lie above the eye- 
balls and interior upon the orbiter plate. Tbey are not contignoas to 
each other, but dissociated, being separated by lAve organs of Form. An- 
atomically speaking, they lie lik<e bands, benesrtli and across the whole 
range of the Perceptive Faculties, thus connecting them all through the 
faculty of Language. When laige, these organs of Language press for- 
ward and downward upon the eyes, making the eyes stand out, and often 
•causing the under lid to project as a pouch. 

Eventuality (in which, in connection with Comparison, are centralised 
the memorizing activities of the mind^ is next in order, because its organs 
4ire contiguous to each other. Locality <x«ipleteB ihe enumermUon of this 
part of the Perceptive Faculties. 

It will, however, be observed, tbat upon the bust, the numerical order 
differs from that pursued in this statement, by placing Language as 
second instead of fifth. The reason that I pursue this different order upon 
the bust is, that although some 4ictivity in the organs of Form and Size 
must precede a full activity in these of Language, on account of the sen- 
suous location and relation of former organs, yet in nan, as lie is in civil- 
ized society, and in the practical training of duLdrea, the activify 
of the faculties of Language, situated as they «re, leads that of 
the faculties of Form and Size. Words are given «od used in teaching, 
•as signs, and a necessary means of awakening those faculties and individ- 
ualizing outward objects by them. When men possess the order of deve^ 
opment in which Language is subordinated to Form, Size and W<^ht, 
they possess a superior practical intelHgenoe on this aooouttt ; but, as I 
liave said, these are exceptional -cases. 

The proper time tor teaching the languages is in quite early infSemcy, 
when these faculties are naturally exorcised m a growing condition. 
Language bas been oommonly taught, through the ear only^ as in first 
teaching the mother tongue, or through the eye only, as in teaching dead 
languages. The reason why the modem method of teaching by the 
black-board and by the sound, at the same time, is more suooessful, is 
because two of the senses and the sensuous organs oonneoted direetly 
with each, arc brought'into operation on opposite sides of the piiiioipai 
faculty, giving a double force, and a greatw sttmukis to th« i 
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How to fertia the Fereeptiye Faculties. Conceptfre Facultiea. 

The organs of Form, Size, and Weight, are to he trained through the 
BenseB of sight and touch. The system of Object-teaching is especially 
useful for this purpose. Eventuality is trained by requiring the soholan 
to relate events, to narrate the current of affairs they see ; and, as they 
grow older, to compose narratives in writing, and to turn their tiioughts 
into their own minds, and see how far they can become conscious of the 
thoughts. 

Locality is to be trained by such studies as Geography, Anatomy> etc. 
In these studies the pupils should be taught to realize the location. The 
use of globes strengthens the faculties of Locality more than maps can. 
Memorizing teaching is often lost. It is not by memorizing alone that 
tiie appropriate instruction for these faculties is to be retained ; but in- 
volving the consciousness of the pupil in the use of the predominant ^• 
ulty in this cluster, and thus exercising Locality. 

7. What Faculties May he Regarded as Conceptive ? 

These also have a special locality on the bust. They are Comparison 
and Casuality,and lie above the Perceptive and below the Spiritual faculties. 

The Conceptive faculties are those by which notions or ideas are origi- 
nated or combined, thus deducing generalizations or abstractions. In this 
they deal chiefly with the perceptions giveu by the faculties of the Per- 
ceptive cluster, or with the facts of consciousness ; but they are called 
into action not only by the Perceptive faculties, but, by all the other 
parts of the bridn, either the Combinative, or Intuitive or Meditative 
cluster, or by the passions. 

The science of logic, which by some has been defined as the laws of 
thought, is but little more than thC'laws of the processes of these facul- 
ties of Causality and Comparison, undei; the necessary conditions of per- 
ceptive facts, and in the form given through the faculty of Language. 
When' the Perceptive faculties predominate, the characteristic process of 
thought is by the observation of eztenial facts, and deductions are a 
secondary and minor element. When the Conceptive faculties predomi- 
nate, the characteristic process is by the conception of a principle ; and 
the appeal to external or subjective facts is chiefly subsequent and secon- 
dary in the consciousness of the mind. 

8. H&w shatdd they he Addressed and Trained 7 

They should be addressed according to the science of logic Und the 
principles of pure mathematics. 

The Conceptive faculties will be excited to action by the predominant 
group, either the Spiritual faculties, the Propensities or the Perceptive 
faculties. In youth the Propensities are generally the faculties that call 
the Conceptive cluster into action ; in maturer years, the Spiritual group 
or Percq^tive faculties commonly exercise a stronger inflaence in this 
respect. 
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Compuriaon and Caniallty the FacultlM of reaton. Their relatloaa with other diuten. 

When a child of large Conoeptire faoalties Has reached* the stage of 
deyelopment in which he has consoioiuness in these two pairs of fiMulties, 
Compariflon and Caasalitj, at the same time, he will begin to under- 
stand what he obserTes, either by apprehending contrasts or by seeking 
antecedent causes. These processes include not only the facts and prin- 
ciples given by the external world through the PeroeptiTO faculties* but 
also those of the consciousness within. 

Children of this order of mind excel others in the ability to reason 
clearly. These two laculties are the Faculties of reason in the strict 
sense of that term. 

It often arises that on account of the inability of the teacher to appre- 
ciate the pupils mind, and his ignorance of the temperaments and the 
organic capacities of the brain, such pupils appear stupid in early years ; 
they are always asking the question— Why is this ?— and yet do not gire 
evidence of a satisfactory knowledge of the facts which they have been 
taught. When the Perceptive faculties become more fully developed in 
the process of education, and the mind acquires the requinte individual- 
ized perceptions of outward objects, the Conceptive powers are enabled 
to reason from cause to effect, in all things n^thin the range of their ac- 
tion, and the special intelligence of the child then appears. When Com- 
parison predominates over Causality, by the disposition to contrast, it 
gives acuteness in reasoning; when Causality predominates, the mind 
goes to the source of every principle, or the cause of every phenomenon* 
whether existing in the Consciousness or outward facts. 

When the Conceptive faculties are preceded by the Combinative facul- 
ties, then, as. things are seen in combination in the outward world, they 
are seen in their combined and relative sense. Therefore in reasoning by 
such a mental process, breadth of view, expanded light and luminous ex- 
pressions are evolved, which are not clearly or definitely apprehended by 
the ordinary mind, except when the mind is centralized in Ideality, giving 
the form of Poetry. Hence they are led off into ranges of thought with- 
out any premises, except as these premises exist in Consciousness, and 
therefore, the introspection of Causality and Comparison, will be in ac- 
cordance with the abstraction of the peculiar mental disposition, either 
by the Meditative or Intuitive cluster, or by Perception. 

The Conceptive faculties, especially when Causality predominates, look 
for Antecedents; but the highest Antecedent, the first great Cause, 
man is only capable of knowing through the central f&culty of the Spiritual 
group, the eye ot the Spirit, Godliness. Although the child, by reason 
of his undeveloped consciousness cannot fully realize this knowledge of 
God, he should be taught pantomimically the outward evidences of the 
power of God in the physical world ; and this ,is a point of the first and 
most constant importance in training the Conceptive faculties, on account 
of the lost oonditiou of men by nature. 
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SuffffoaUons for Teftchera. Proper Method of training Faculties. 

In all oar Bjstems of Teaohuig, th« oaUiyation of affability of maimer 
«iid grace of deportmemt, in our yieir a most important branch of educa* 
4ioB, has been largely ovwrlooked. For, Uie general, ontward, objective 
iforma of Beligion are regarded by hypercritical minds as either annecea- 
4Mry, or idolatrous in their tendency, religtom being with them ezdusirely 
ma internal piooess. Bat the science of mind teaches that children 
should be educated im the external forms of Christianity, so that in ma- 
torer years, graceful manners may harmonije with the interior conditions 
•of Spiritual life. The age espeoially designed for, all growth of body and 
mind is from infancy to maturity, hence the great necessity of teaching 
•daring this period, religious pantomimic deportment as a system of man- 
ners, which are aptly denominated minor morals. It will be seen them 
that the teacher, if thus properly educated in a religious life, will be 
enabled to manifest pleasing exterior graces in his intercourse with his 
pupils, he himself being a CQEverted man, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost ; for, all other exhibitions of mien and deportment result merely 
from imitative life. 

The studies most appropriate to the education of children of the Con- 
4>eptive class are those, in the study of which. Causality and Comparisoit 
«ie the leading faculties ; such as Philology, Astronomy, Natural History 
«nd Mental Science. 

Children of large Conceptive faculties require to be taught, by first 
imparting the principles, and afterwards they will receive the facts. On 
the other band, children of the Perceptive class must be taught by im- 
parting the facts, leaving the principle to be acquired afterwards, if at all. 

In reference to any cast of mind, the proper physiological method of 
training, is to approach the largest class of faculties in any one group, 
and the largest pair of faculties in that group. Where the development 
of the faculties is disproportionate, that is, different from that marked on 
the bust, the way to develop the lesser faculties is to approach the next 
largest contiguous pair in the same group, so as to get the attention ; aod 
when the proper attention is awakened, the lesser faculty or jB&culties of 
the same group may be called into operation, aad exercised until they 
attain their proper development in the order as marked on the bust. 

9. What Faculties are Constructive ? 

They are, Constructiyeness, Calculation, Wit, Ideality, and Acqnisitive- 
ness. We have them named in their associated order, as the Combinative 
Cluster^ forming a semi-circle, of which the faculty of Constmclivness, on 
«ach side of the head is the centre, and so you will find it marked on the bust. 

10. What Treatment is Proper for Them ? 

The faculties of this cluster, in themselves, tend to div^gence and 
side issues, and impede Education unless tiiey are under the teacher's 
oontcoL The teiboher should secure an aseeftdanoy over .the niiiid,tiad 
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Reciprocal influence of the different clusters. Sports of cbUdiwB. . 

guide it by his own Conscioasness of what is necessary for the child, or 
with pupils of an advanced age, he may rely for this purpose, to some- 
degree, upon their own restraining facilities and ihus develop theit intelli- 
gent self-consciousness. 

These side faculties of the Intell^t are to be led and fheir power con- 
eentrated by the activity of those faculties lying in pairs through the- 
longitudinal centre of the head, where the hemispheres come in contact 
with each other ; that is to say, the faoultteft of the Perceptive duster, 
or those of the Ooneeptive cluster, or the Social Propensities, or the 
faculties of the Meditative or Intuitive portion of the Spiritual group.. 
The Social or Animal Propensities have a predetermined activity, in 
consequence of the fall of man ; and thr)r, naturally, immediately in- 
fluence the Combinative Faculties, because they lie contiguous to those 
faculties. The Perceptive faculties too, which have a more sensuous 
location than the Combinative, exercise a marked influence over them. 
The Spiritual Faculties have less infiuence upon the Combinative Facul- 
ties, because they are rarely called into activity m childhood. 

In consequence of the characteristics 6f children in this respect, much 
opportunity is lost by not properly regarding the activities of these Com- 
binative Faculties in connection with the Social Faculties. Children* 
should have more time to play ; and their plays should be the teacher*a 
personal oare, in order to gain their individual affSection. For the pur- 
pose of the practical exercise of the Combinative Faculties, innocent and- 
pleasurable sports should be cultivated. Plays which involve useful 
results or increase the proprieties of deportment, or which imitate the 
constructive occupations that will be useful in after life, all those things 
which quicken either of the senses, the use of tools and of all the imple- 
ments of childhood's sports, should be encouraged by the teacher. Thie 
interest on the part of the teacher does more to give him the confidence of 
the child than any thing else he caik do ; andjithus will enable him to lead, 
the intellect of the child. 

But for the proper training, it is also necessary to treat these faculties^ 
with special refesence to the influence of the other faculties of the Intel- 
lectual group, and with reference to the influence of the faculties of the 
Spiritual group, so far as it is possible at an early age, the latter being: 
then dormant. 

The proper method of doing this, is to seek the largest pair of facul- 
ties in the Perceptive or Conceptive oluster, or in the Meditative or In- 
tuitive cluster, and awaken that pair in connection with the Combinative- 
Faculties. 

Thus, if in a child of preponderating Combinative Faculties, the Per- 
ceptive Faculties— that is to say, Individuality, Language, Form, Sice,. 
Weight, Locality, Eventuality, Color, Tim^, and Tune — are larger than* 
the remaining parts of the Intellect, the appropriate instruction is in 
Orthography, Etymolo^^, Syntax and other departments ofQiammar ^ to» 
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teaoh him to combine words, and to form sentenoes ; to adapt his mind to 
individaalize his oirn thoughts and sensations to himself clearlj, then to 
individualize the proper words, and then to oommunioate them by the 
aid of the rales of Grammar ; to teach him how words are constructed and 
alphabetically put together, and the %rt of pronunciation ; to teach him 
Geometry, Draughting, Metallurgy, Geography, History, Biography, Land- 
scape and Historical Painting, and Natural History; to teach him to arrange 
words musically, combining them according to the regulation of the two 
faculties of Time and Tune, which are contiguous to each other, and so 
teach this order of mind the art of enunciating words musically, and to 
compose music, which power depends upon a constructive order of mind. 

With children of this class it is important, above all, to stimulate the 
Conceptive range, making them look for an antecedent for every fact, so 
that the Conceptive cluster may be cultivated and not lose its power 
through the all-absorbing influence of the Combinative and Perceptive 
faculties. 

If in a child of large Combinative Faculties, the Conceptive Faculties 
— ^that is to say. Comparison and Casoality — are laiger than the other 
parts of the Intellect, the appropriate instruction is rather in literary 
composition than in the mere use of words. In music also, minds of this 
cast seek to compose, and their composition is more of the artistic char- 
acter than of the religious or martial character. Combinative Faculties 
with a predominating Spiritual development tend to Sacred music, and 
Combinative Faculties with a predominating development of Social Pro* 
pensities tend to martial and sensuous music. 

Since, in children the Social Propensities predominate, the kind of 
music which they love is the martial and boisterous music. 

When the various faculties of the miod and the modes in which they 
act, and the extent to which they re-act on each other, are thus clearly 
defined, we have plainly before us the few simple conditions, out of the 
combinations of which the infinite diversity of the mental dispositions of 
men result. 

Minds of the Combinative class should also be taught mental science, 
practical knowledge of the three groups, and the different localities of each 
pair of faculties, so as to make them as conscious, practically, of their 
own mental organization, as they are of their different senses -»sight« 
smell, taste, hearing — or of the fingers on their hands, the special organ 
of touch. When the science of mind shall have been adopted by our 
teachers so that it can gradually be taught in our schools as a branch of 
learning, in combination with the present mode of Object-teaching, all sci-> 
ence will combine in universal laws in the order of man's mental struc- 
ture as marked on the bust. 

The law of Physiology teaches, that, in the mind in its natural and cuI-> 
tivated state, two faculties of equal force, associated together, by the 
contiguous position of their organs have» by their combination a preoe- 
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dence of activity over organs of equal size whose positions are difjoined^ 
The capacity to retain this activity, until the mental result is attained* 
trill depend upon their size and balk ; for the result is interiorly possessed 
and is "not exhibited exteriorly until the organ of Destruotiveness or £x« 
ecutiveness gives it manifestation. The degree of this retention will de- 
pend upon the influence of the teacher by applying proper mental stimu- 
lants, or upon the restraining facuUies of the pupil, if the consciousness is 
intelligently awakened. 

The term Conceptive is applied to certain faculties because they briti^ 
together and connect mental operations — this result being due to their 
location — but to attain predominance over the other clusters of the mind, 
size must be superadded to location. Here the teacher should exercise 
a prudent discrimination whether the child merely memorizes by his Per* 
ceptive faculties* or conceives a thought from the Conceptive cluster. If 
he is required to embody this thought in words, before he takes a proper 
form of the Conceptive, the memorizing faculties are educated only, in-^ 
stead of those of ideas. * 

If the Conceptive duster is larger than the I^erceptive* fts tre hare be^ 
fore said, the minds of the majority of children being disposed to the Con- 
ceptive will be induced to ask questions without any centralized or local-> 
ized reason in the faculties of Individuality, Form, Size, Locality or 
Ev-entuality. Again if the cluster of the Perceptives is so large as to 
absorb the nervous influence, they monopolize the mind, and supersede tfa* 
the functions of the Conceptive* 

Hence, it is of the flrst importance that no one of the three clusters of 
the Intellectual group should be educated at the expense of the other 
two, for, if the Perceptive faculties are enltivated alone, the size of the 
Conceptive is diminished and their power proportionally decreased ; and, 
thus also, with the Combinative cluster. 

The duty of the teacher is to endeavor to bring into Activity* first, the 
Perceptive cluster, being the most important in mental operations, they 
having for their objects material proof; next, the Conceptive range, 
which furnishes principles with the facts of the Perceptive cluster ; and 
then, the Combinative cluster, which gives organization to facts and prin- 
ciples in the order they exist in object and subject. 

By an acquaintance with the laws of growth, the teacher will acquire an 

intelligent discrimination in the education of the different faculties. He 

will perceire bow one cluster may be dwarfed in size and its capacHiev 

. enfeebled by neglecting its cultivation, and how excessive development re- 

stdts from an exclusive exercise of another. 

II. At V^at Stage Should the Reasoning Faculties he Addressed and 
Exercised ? 

In its most general sense, Seasoning is a process consisting in the sim- 
tdtaneoos aotivity of two or more pairs of faculties, whether itfte/vn im 

19 
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the Social, Spiritual, or Intellectual Group. In this sense, there is one 
reasoning of the Propensities, which is physical and instinctive ; another 
reasoning of the Intellectual Faculties, which is analytic, synthetic and* 
comparative ; and another reasoning of the Spiritual Faculties, the In- 
tnitive and Meditative, which is feelingly infused. The reason why 
there is bo standard of correct reasoning among men — except generaf 
opinion, which is as diverse as communities are various — is, first, that 
men are ignorant of those distinctions, and reason in either way indiscrim*^ 
inately, and, second^ that, in either department, men whose organic struc- 
ture varies, are disposed to difference of mental operation. Thus, in- 
Intellectual reasoning the true standard depends on the true order of In- 
tellectnal development as marked on the hust. Phrenology teaches the 
true standard of reasoning, by elucidating these organic conditions, an^ 
shows that diversities of reasoning will necessarily be manifested in or- 
ganizations which do not conform to the true order of scientific culture in- 
the order of the higher consciousness' and enlightenment. 

The process of reasoning begins, in children, when they have reached* 
that stage in which they have the feeling of consciousness in two pairs 
of mental faculties at the same time. It begins in the Propensities. 
When, in process of time, the Piropensitiee, by necessity, call the Intel- 
lectual Faculties into activity, Intelleetual reasoning begins, and is in- 
stinctively Conceptive ; but is first consciously awakened in the Percep- 
tive Faculties ; and the training of the teacher should be directed to the 
Perceptive Faculties. But the proper stage at which to commence 
^raimn^ in Intellectual reasoning is after the age of puberty. Before 
that time, education is a process of preparation for clbar reasoning, as 
above declared ; and the leading pair of faculties fbr clearness, is In- 
dividuality. This pair of faculties, therefore, being the first in the Per- 
ceptive cluster, and, when properly developed, being the largest in the In- 
tellectual group, is the first and most important in order to manifest reason 
clearly. The primary funetioD of Individuality has relation to the external- 
world, giving mental status to outward objects. It also is ruled by the 
Propensities and the Spiritual Faculties. When its activity is intro^ 
verted upon the mind itself, it serves to give a clear Intellectual percep- 
tion to the action of the faculties ; and, if the higher consciousness is 
awakened, there is true self-knowledge. 

If the Perceptive cluster predominates, the former function is most 
active, and the tendency of the mind is to depend entirely upon what 
appears externally— objective philosophy. 

If the Spiritual faculties in the adult predominate, the latter function 
is more active and the tendency of the mind is to depend entirely upoa 
individualizing the feeling of inward consciousness, either in the Propen- 
sities or in the Spiritual Faculties,— one of the conditions of the Meta- 
physical philosophy. These are two initiatory processes which include 
ill rcaiooiof • 
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When the best organio conditions for reasoning exist, the papil is pre- 
disposed to reason by parable ; these conditions are fully developed after 
the age of puberty, and when the Spiritual Faculties become awakened. 
The order of these conditions is, first the Perceptive Faculties, then the 
Oonceptivc, then the Combinative, with the preponderating influence of 
the awakened Spiritual Faculties illuminating them all. The Perceptive 
cluster of Intellectual Faculties is the most important class to be properly 
educated in preparation for correct reasoning. These are the first in 
order of development ; and truly to understand objective teaching, these 
faculties must predominate, for they cognize material evidence and facts 
as they exist, on which all reasoning must be established. Phrenology 
itself, the true system of reasoning, could not be made a science without 
having these faculties precede all others, so as to obtain a basis of objec- 
tive facts. By discerning through the Perceptive Faculties, the physical 
eonditions, the organs, their form, size, position, and the phenomena 
manifested, they present the objective proofs of how God deals with the 
individual and also with mankind. And this proof harmonizes with the 
subjective inward proot which rests upon Divine Revelation and in- 
ward consciousness^ 

The reasoning performed by the Perceptive Faculties consists in 
individualizing a phenomenon, and affixing to it the proper word or name^ 
as a distinguishing sign. You will see, designated upon the bust, the 
order in which these Perceptive Faculties are related. Individuality* 
which takes cognizance of each phenomenon in the outer world, and 
separates and distinguishes it from all others, stands No. 1 . in the order 
of development ; and Language, which connects with each phenomenon* 
recognized by Individuality a distinct and appropriate word- sign, stands 
No. 2. So all the Perceptive Faculties up to No. 9, stand under the 
order marked on the bust. 1. Individuality; 2. Language; 3. Form; 
4. Size ; 5. Weight ; 6. Eventuality ; 7. Locality ; 8. Color ; and 9. 
Order. 

The reasoning performed by the Coru^ptive Faculties of Comparison 
and Casuality, consists in comparing phenomena, and seeking their causes. 
Th(9se Concept! ve Faculties, marked on the bust, are 10. Comparison ; 
11. Casuality. Time and Tune marked 12, and 13, belong by their loca- 
tion between the Perceptive, Conceptive and Combinative Faculties, and 
when combined with either of the Perceptive, measure events by time, 
and beauty of expression by sound ; or when combined with the Concep- 
tive. determine and measure time in the chronological order in history ; 
or when combined with the Combinative Faculties, give time to tune, 
which is the essential basis for order in the art of music. 

The order of reasoning by which Phrenology became established was 
first Conceptive Beasoning ; Dr. Gall comparing phenomena and inquir- 
ing for causes, then establishing the general facts, in the order of the 
Cono6ptiT«, CombiuatiTe, and PerceptiTe Reafloniag; Dr. Spunheim 
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..^ * 

following ia the same t^raia^ gathering details and co&straeting a elassifi- 
oation. The roasoiiing performed by the Comlinaivo^ FaeuUies eoirsisti 
in taking ap what has be«Q perceived and eonceived^ and ocnnbittiBg it m 
the order of Intellectual sjnthests and aiMiljsisv These CombinatiTO 
Faouilties are marked 14. Caloalation : 15. Cionstractiyexiess ; 16» Mirth* 
/olnesa; 17. Ideality ; IS. Acquisitiveness. 

The order of the development of the Intellecttral, Spiritual, and Animal 
groups, in any Individ ual, constitutes the mental condition upon whfch 
aU his processes of reasoning depend ; and whtn mankind shall have re-* 
oognixe4 and accepted the oecessary inference from this, men will not 
oontend about their views, but refer all difference of opinion to difference 
of organisation, scientifically ascertained, the predominant group, the kind 
of education received, and thf willingness or unwillingness to receive the 
Truth. The civiliaKttion which Christianity affords, seeks for, and irre- 
sistibly tends towards a basR of Absolute Reason ; and some progress 
toward this result may be seen in the present state of controversial phi-> 
losophy. The basts for that Absolute Beason will be attained by the true 
science of mind. 

The method of awakening the Intellectual Faculties is to cultivate the 
senses ;-*-sight, hearing, smelling, taste, and touch. 

The first law of the mental disposition to be regarded by the teacher is« 
that the vital forces reside in the Propensities. Hence a due considera^ 
tion to strength and vigor of Intellectual character requires that the ac- 
tivity of these faculties should not be too early drawn away to the Intel- 
lectual part. The second law is, that these Propensities, in order to 
supply their inward wants, stimulate the Intellectual Faculties into ao^ 
tivity by irritatiout and doing this they are aided by external things act- 
ing through the senses ; while in striving to supply these wants, the Intel- 
lectual Faculties seek outward signs, either in action or in words, to ex- 
press the inward want or condition. Hence, the teacher should secuie 
the control of the Propensities, «n order to reach and guide the activity 
of the Intellectual Faculties. He should do this, if possible, by engaging 
the affections of the child, and if not, then by compulsory means. 

The action of the Intellect, as a whole is exp^Eiditive and tends to ab'- 
sorb the vital forces. Thus, if the Intellectual faculties demand a greater 
degree of Nervous aotion than, the Propensities sapply, the individual ia:. 
mentally constituted for Intellectual pursuits ; physical labor beooBMS 
necessary in addition, to Intellectual effort to afford healthful activity. On 
account of the prior activity of the Propensities ef ehiLdareni resulting 
from predispositiout attention should be directed to the differences existr 
iag among seholars» for the purpose of ascertaining which of the two 
groups predominate in each, so that opportunities for recreation and play 
may be regulated in aooerdaaoe with the order predominating* For, tbe 
AhaeK?aot teacher will hibve notMed» that* i& a ^ven nundier oC ehiMfftO^ 
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whUst some will become so ezh&uaied by tbeir sports as to render study 
entirely impraoticable, the same amount of exercise will stimulate and 
prepcure the minds of others for close application. 

The activity of the Propensities, when guided properly, is recuperap 
tive. They involve bodily activity, which builds up the system, produc- 
ing pleasurable emotions which energize the mind ; and, therefore, while 
children are growing, it is very important that these should have proper 
^ attention and exercise. If the Intellect is overworked when the iuiiivid- 
lial is youBg, it engrosses and takes possession of the vital forces, whick 
at that period should be directed largely to the development of the physi- 
cal structure ; and thus there is produced in the brain, the condition of 
which, at a very early age, is properly of the lymph quality, too early a 
development of the fibrous state, such as prematurely disposes the subject 
to the nervous temperament, gives a diminutive structure to the body, and 
causes disease or premature decay. 

The activities of the Intellect, it may be said, are either centralizing or 
diffusive, according to the peculiar structure of the groups. When they 
are centralized, it is because of the great predominance of Individuality 
over its associates in the Perceptive cluster, standing in their proper 
order. If, by a greater breadth of structure, the Combinative Facultie* 
get precedence, the activities become diffasive. 

The Intellect, hi its proper order an^ eizerotse, is dependent, as well as 
the phenomena of the mind ilsetf, upon the Perceptive Faculties, fet 
a definite and intelligent aspect, and upon external objects, te aroiiM 
attention. Objects existing outside of tl»e nii«d, and apprehended by the 
Perceptive Faculties through the impressiofis made by them vpon th« 
senses, apprehended through the consoioQsness, are an essential oonditioo 
of the action and development of the Intellectual powers. The Intel- 
lectual Faculties also have within themselves a priority in activity, pre* 
determined by nationality, Christianity, or by inheritance and other eir- 
cumstances. The degree of thie precedence of Inte^eotual activity has 
in each case a special adaptation to tiie velatEve sensilHlity ef the nerrea 
of the senses, whiph in turn are largely ^bpendent upon &e tempear 
ments for titeir peculiarities and influence. 



PUNISHHSKTB. 

Having now described the principal difference in mental organization aa 
weQ aa in temperaments, the answer te a previous quesUon relating to the 
stthoda of discipline wiU be More intelHglbku It baa be«i already ob* 
wrved that the choice* between coefoive or persuasive aeaas does 
not depend upon the tenpetamenta ; but that when either ia to he naed. 
the natnre and degree to be employed are to he chosen with referen^A 
to the tempeiamenty as well as to the i 
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The great clifficalty whioh teachers find in administering effective dis^ 
•oipline is in their own ill-regulated judgments resulting from want of 
knowledge of the faculties of the mind, and of the temperaments ; this be* 
hig needed to enable them to judge of the susceptibility of the child to the 
punishment inflicted. 

The infliction of a certain, fixed punishment for every offence of a cer- 
tain character, by whomsoever committed, appears, to many teachers, a 
just and impartial rule ; but when the organization of children is taken 
into account, such a method is at once, seen to be unjust and inefficient. 
The nature and degree of the punishment should be adapted to the mental 
•organization of the child, as well as to temperamental conditions of sus- 
•oeptibility— not to the external act, but to the internal cause of the act. 

The first inquiry is — What iB the cause of the offence ? The second 
Is — ^What is the proper channel, which the peculiar organization of this 
'•ohild affords, for reaching that cause ? This rule is multum in parvo. 

For example, if the offence is, that the child has not learned his lesson, 
ve must first discriminate whether the fault is indolence, or merely inap- 
titude for the special study. The latter should, of course, never be 
punished ; it is to be cured by encouragement. 

If Indolence is the fault, the first inquiry is — ^What is the cause of it ? 

If the child of the Sanguine temperament, and the indisposition to study 
proceeds from the volatile disposition of this temperament, and is too 
strong to be overcome by persuasive means, the teacher must appeal to 
physical pain, or to fear, which is the apprehension of pain by the remem- 
bmnoe of it. Ordinarily, teachers appeal to whichever of these two, pain 
or fear, promise the quickest result, without regarding the necessities of 
the child's development. Thus, if the child is fearless, the teacher whips 
him; but if he is timid and shy, the teacher only threatens. An under- 
standing of the mental conditions upon which these differences depend 
would show the teacher, that if the Stoguine child is fearless, he ahould 
get the possession of his feelings ; and if rash, it is because the restrain- 
ing faculties of Cautiousness and Secretiveness are small ; and if he would 
correct this deficiency in the child, he should threaten first, and follow it 
with punishment afterward. To an offender marked by this organization, 
let the teacher say, that to-morrow at such an hour he shall be chastised 
for the offence ; and when the time comes, let the punishment come inex- 
orably. Such a method awakens the necessary fear, where it did not be- 
fore exist. 

In some oases, if the desired attention has been secured, it will be wise, 
when the appointed time comes, to say to the scholar, that, as he has been 
assiduous meanwhile, the punishment will be, as a favor, postponed till the 
next day, thus prolonging the immediate stimulus of the fear ; but it 
should never be dispensed with, when onoe threatened. Sooner, or later, 
the teacher's wood most b« folfiUtd. 
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On the other hand, if the child is slj and oaatioas, it is beoaase Seore- 
tiyeness and Cautioasness are large ; and if tbis be so, appealing to fear, 
though a very easy device for the time being, increases the mental disposi-^ 
tion which led to the fault. In such a case, it will often be well to punish 
the child without any premonition, and afterward tell him the reason for 
it. Threats would awaken fear ; but unexpected punishment will awaken- 
the Intellect of the scholar ; for his mind will be immediately set at work 
to consider in himself what was the reason of his being punished, and the- 
faculties of Cautiousness and Secretiveness will be turned to a useful ex- 
ercise in making him, afterward, watchful of himself^ and cautious of his 
conduct. If the indolence proceeds from the preponderance of these re- 
straining faculties* Cautiousness and Seoretiveness, which is sometimes 
the case in a child of the Nervous temperament, the difficulty to be met 
is that the mind has too much restraint, begetting indifference. In such 
cases, the teacher must, if possible, avoid appealing to fear. He should . 
seek to ascertain which of these two faculties predominates. If Cautioas- 
ness predominates, pain or fear will tend to stultify the mind. He should 
endeavor to awaken the forces of other Propensities, and then to lead them 
forth into the Intellect. Persuasive measures, and means, such as draw 
the motive power and force more into combination with other faonltiesr 
should be used, so as to overcome Seoretiveness. These measures will 
be particularly appropriate if Secretiveness is the larger fiioulty. 

If the cause of the indolence is the predominance of the Bilious tem- 
perament, the teacher should counteract this by leading the child to 
active, out-of-door sports. Those exercises which rouse and quicken the- 
system, and give more play to the lungs and more vigor to the stomach, 
with rest to the brain, will be necessary to correct an indolent dispositioir 
resulting from the predominance of the Bilious temperament. If the- 
cause of the indolence is the over-indulgence of the Lymphatic system, 
the teacher must take measures to have the supplies of food diminished, 
so far as necessary to give mental activity during school hours, and 
superadded to this, the discipline recommended above in cases of the pre- 
dominance of the BiKous temperament. So long as the tasks given to the 
stomach require the nervous force of the child, it will be neither easy nor 
wholesome to call that nervous force away into the brain by punishment. 

Wilful disobedience and insubordination will be found to • depend on 
mental conditions to a greater extent than does indolence. The first step 
towards overcoming this evil is to ascertain where the will of the pupil 
resides ; — ^What are the ruling Propensities that make this disposition ? 
It will be of the first importance, in oases of this kind, to act in harmony 
with the parents ; for if the child is sustained at home in his wilful pur- 
poses, the teacher will rarely be able to overcome them at school. 

Tbis disposition will be more frequently found to make difficulty in the 
ease of Sanguine or Nervoni temperaments or the Sanguine^bilious, or 
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Nervous-bilioas. In these c^Jies, the teaciier will often be Able to do 
more, indiroctlj, and throagh the ioflaence of other papilfi, than direotlj;, 
by his own adminUtering of discipline. 

In this oless of offences, the teacher (Should Iceep always befbre hinxf 
that the welfare of the child is at titske, and that what he has to do is to 
reolatm. He has a baMle to fight and must use strategic measnres. He 
must nse his own fiaoulties of CaulioaBness and Secretareness, tempered 
hy that higher and holier infiaenoe, a loving spint ; for the disposition 
with whi^ he has to deal often invelveB, to a greater or less degree, the 
BskidB of a nnmber of the echolars, and to meet it sooceesfaDy he must 
have some tinderstandtng of the<«xtent of the disaffBotsen and the- nature 
ef the plot. If he is sufficiently cirevmspect to define these to himself, 
and saffidedtly deliberate hi his disoiplise to watt vm&l he can lay hie 
hand npon the ringleader, the ohastiMmeiit ^ 4lbat one will •often gain at 
onee the whok yiotory. 

Cfiildren brought together form a community charactorized by a great 
activity of the Propensities, but volatile and easily moulded. 

Quarreltand ill conduct Umards ^4ieh other, ^mong the childsen, com" 
pose a olass of faults diff^wnt from iam&oi^ttatioii. Here is the tndming 
gpound for self-oontiol, and aU those manly and womanly social qualities 
which fit the possessors for happy and useftil places in society. 

The teacher who rightly regards the Sociflkl Pcopensities, whioh rale 
the (Children in the play aground, will endeavor to have the children gaki 
the right development by the sympathies and hostilities engendered hi 
their preparatory society ; and will therefore endeavor to cultivato tiiat 
$$prit de zoripsn which will make the aggregation of children more closely 
reeemfcle an organised community, and to maintain wifhia It a pablio 
opixnon iniieivor of the exercise of the moral qualities of the Spiritual 
Faculties. For this purpose, the teacher, while he compels order and 
protects against ill usage, shonLd rely upon the scholars tliemselves, not 
only to encourage right conduct, but also to correct offenoes, as far as it 
is possible to do so, himself interfering directly, only when exigenoiea 
require it, and encouraging the children to sustain themselves and. each 
otheif against aggression and injustice, by such measures of 49elf-,protoo^ 

tion as may be proper. 

• 

The teacher must study to ascertain whether the spirit of the school 
harmonioes with his own wishes, or is antagonistic. In the former oasor 
he will fijid but little difficulty in its management and oontce^ ; whilst la 
the latter, a special adaptation of his own characteristics, boUi mentally 
and temperamentally, to those of the boys, will be required for their 
proper government. In other worili, hfimast ha, **a h»y «moi)g hoya,^ 
and if necessary their leader. 
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Educational " Systems."— Most of the special •* Systems" of Edu- 
cation which have sprang up during the past century, but soon have be- 
come mei'ged in the general progress of fiducatiom, have had their origin 
in more Or less distinct appreciation of some one of the foregoing princi- 
ples, and ill an attelhpt to administer education upon that one, without 
due reference to the othei's. Hence each of these systems, though pat 
forward by its founders as ah universal system, has beeti in fact special, 
and has proved to be so by failing to supersede all others, and Resulting 
merely in contributing a new phas6 to sothe educational processes, aiid 
|>romoting the advancement of some departments. Thus, for instance, 
the Lancasterian or monitorial system had its foundation in the tempera- 
mental and sensuous affinities which are naturally stronger between chil- 
dren, than between teacher and child. The secret of its temporally pre- 
cedence as a system, was the striking result manifested when this priil- 
ciple was involved on a large scale. But it was found by experience that 
the mental superiority of adult instructors more than compensated for 
the apparent advantages secured by relying on the mutual plan, as a sub- 
stitute for the immediate supervision of skilled teachers. The intelligent 
instructor will observe the strength of sensuous influence of children dn 
each other, which was the secret of this method ; and will avail himself of 
that influence, constantly, in suppott of his own. 

The Pestalozzian system was founded on a very clear and strong ap^ 
prehension of the importance of educating the Perceptive faculties. 
Every thing was bent to this standatd, and the Conceptive pollers disrc 
garded. What is called Object-teaching is prone to the same error. 

Many philosophic teachers in American schools go to 4he other ex- 
treme, and deal with the Co&ceptivd powers to the constant neglect of the 
Perceptive. 

The Kindergarten, and the excessive use (>f calisthenics and gymnas^ 
tics, or military drill, are other examples of special systems, which should 
not be made a procru&taan bed for All pupils. These methods should all 
be Administered with due reference to the temperamental and menttfl 
character of the pupil to be educated, so that the special advantages of 
each may be utilized. 

Any general and arbitrary applicatioii of either system, without regard 
to the temperamental adaptations, is pernicious and will fail of a general 
success. 

12. WTiat Moral Faculties Claim an Early Attention 1 

In a strict sense, the only moral faculties are the Spiritual Faculties* 
The Propensities are essentially selfish iti their nature ; and the Intelle^l 
is merely tke i&strument of either. 

30 
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Suggestiona for Moral Training. Why Religion ia generally distaateful to Young Men. 

The Spiritual Faculties should not be awakened until after the age of' 
puberty. If they are oalled into activity and take precedence at an earlier 
age, the vital forces are turned away from the proper channels for devel- 
opment of the body, and liie growth is checked, and weakness and a ces- 
sation of bodily development result. For physiological reasons, thereforey. 
these faculties should not have predominant control,.until that age. 

But there is an important part of early edacation which may properly be 
regarded as moral training, because it is preparatory to this. First, ihs 
teacher should give early attention to instruction in^the manner, postures, 
language, and musical tones, which constitute the outward, objective 
forms of Spiritual religion, and these should be tiie earliest means used 
for directing the attention to religion. These forms do not constitute re- 
ligion ; but they will make the children graceful in their mien, and imbue 
them with a respect, in outward relations, towards veligious teachings, and . 
towards teachers, parents, and all persons who are appointed to govern. 
Second, the teacher should seek, by a right development of the Propensi- 
ties, and by exercising the vital forces in the Intellect or in bodily exer- 
tion, to traia the child in right habits and in innocent activities, and to^ 
predispose the mind to wrtue ; remembering, however, that the motives 
in a child's mind upon which the teacher must mainly rely are selfish 
motives ;. personal attachment. Fear, Self-£steem, the Love of praise or 
rewardft, and the like ; and that oonscious, indwelling 'virtue is not at- 
tained until' the age at which the child is prepared to take responsibility 
upon himsdlf. 

The ordinary methods of religious instruotion fail of general success, 
because of not recognizing these facts. Children are required to fast, and 
to conform to spiritual exercises, and are sometimes stimulated to prema- 
ture experiences of moral sentiment, although the ordained necessity, even 
in the fallen state of man, requires the period between infancy and puberty 
for bodily growth, and for the development and regulation of the Propen- 
sities, and, through them, of the Intellectual faculties, as preparatory to 
the awakening of the Spiritual disposition. It is not strange, after such 
forced training, that when the age of religious development arrives, reli- 
gion appears to the young man as a thing of trouble and constraint; and 
he avoids it, and, when too hardly pressed, cherishes dislike towards it, 
instead of peeking and attaining the power of a divine life, in which alone - 
the true harmony and energy of man's nature will ever be developed. 

Children may be taught, intellectually, the forms of religion by means of 
Catechisms, Bible records and Scriptural truths, but their Spiritual facul- 
ties being usually dormant, until after the ago of puberty, they cannot 
readily be taught to realize fully their Spiritual nature. In the language 
of the Scriptures, they *' must be born again ;'* and this results from the 
natural fallen state of man. 

When the child becomes self-conscious, and realizes that there is a 
Qtpd, and that He in the highest of all«-ftnd at «<mor6 matured periodf 
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Value of religious Teaching. Moral Faculties trained by Spiritually-minded teachers only. 

vwhen the inward Spiritiual conscioasness is specially awakened by the 
inflaence of the Holy Ghost, through the instramentality of the faculties 
^f Godliness, which are the centre of the Spiritual group, then he will 
.43egin to show a proper regard to all things, having been trained to re- 
spect the exterior order and conditions through and by which the Spirit 
of God is manifested. The objective form of religious teaching which is 
established in the world as a preparalion for religion, is infinitely more 
importcmt than those other necessary pantomimic exercises, such as calis- 
thenics, which give expression only to physical an^ sensuous ideas. 

The true science of the mind, as well as Divine Revelation, teach that 
there is a universal necessity in man's nature, (which all experience con- 
firms,) for a change from activity and consciousness in the physical and 
Intellectual part alone, to activity and consciousness in the Spiritual part 
also. This change is what Christ described to Kicodemus as being born 
again. The power to know God, as He is revealed by the Holy Ghost, is 
exercised through the Spiritual Faculties, and io know Him properly, they 
should stand in the order marked upon the bust^— I. Godliness ; 2. 
Brotherly-Kindness ; 3. Steadfastness ; 4. Righteousness ; 5. Hopeful- 
3iess; 6. Spiritual Insight; 7. Aptit«ide. This should never be lost 
sight of by teacher or pupil. But this truth, however clearly it might 
be stated, will be of little avail to the reader, unless realised m his inward 
consciousness. The Intellect can only objectively comprehend it. A 
description in words, of a good dinner, will not feed a kangry man ; and 
a statement of the true order and life of the Spiritual Faculties cannot 
satisfy the hungry and thirsty soul, in those qualities of the Spirit spoken 
of above. 

13. How to be Trained ? 

The moral faculties, being identical as above explained, with the Spirit^ 
ual Faculties, can be trained only by those teachers who are influenced by 
the Holy Ghost and whose Spiritual Faculties become predominant in ac- 
tivity through His power. As a teacher cannot train the Intellect, with- 
out realizing, objectively, the facts which he logically knows, so he can- 
not train the Spiritual Facultios in truths, which he does not himself sub- 
jectively and spiritually know. The inward conscioasness bears the same 
relation to moral training, that external facts do to Intellectual training. 

Intellectual things are practically and really understood only objectively 
and logically, and Spiritual things are realized only subjectively, by the 
instrumentality of the Holy Spirit. The science of mind will elucidate 
and define the distinction and the limits between these two regions of the 
mind. 

In all effort for moral influence upon others, the teacher must himself 
possess the spirit which he would inculcate. The Intellect may make 
disquisitions npon moral and spiritual subjects ; and remotely* by the 
logical presentation oi <Uvine truth, may awaken activity of the Spiritual 
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Importance of Spiritual Truths to the Teacher. The Beatitudea. 

Facalties in others ; bat it cannot directly reprodace in others, that in- 
ward, conscious realization which belongs to the teaching of the Spiritual 
Faculties. Hence result the indifference and coldness prevalent on the 
most important topics of our instruction in this life. 

The Intell<»ct may be taught the organic existence of the faculties of 
Godlienss and the other Spiritual Faculties, but the true and proper un- 
derstanding of this group can only be gained by the possession of actiritj 
in them, which is given by the Holy Ghost. The Intellect cannot have a 
realizing sense of Spiritual thiugs, any more than the ears can see, or the 
eyes can hear. 

The teacher can only acquire the self-knowledge which he needs, by 
adding to the objective study of the mind, that Spiritual Wisdom which 
the Holy Spirit offers to all who will seek it. 

The Propensities caqnot give us knowledge of ourselves. The passions 
can try only the passions. The Intellect cannot do so, it can only analyze 
the consciousness which is exercised by the faculties, and perceive and 
compare the objective forms of manifestations. This it can do both of 
the Animal and Social part and of itself, and of the Spirit, according to 
the law of each and the condition of organization ; thus it may assist and 
describe the results of self-examination; but it has no Spiritbal conscious- 
ness and cannot institute it. A true knowledge of ourselves is instituted 
by the Holy Spirit in the consciousness of the Spiritual fact subjectively, 
the Intellect may give only an objective knowledge of organization, and 
this is Phrenology. 

The truths of Spiritual life, therefore, are of the first importance to the 
Teacher. 



Spiritual Life.— The objective physical facts of man's organization 
explain and corroborate the principles of the Gospel of Christ, and all 
the teachings of Scripture respecting man*s moral nature. 

Those mental states and dispositions which Christ pronounced blessed, 
are those which come, either from the predominance of what we havo 
delineated as the Spiritual Faculties, or from that disappointment of the 
Propensities which is often the necessary condition of the latter being 
brought into subordination, by the Holy Ghost awakening the conscious- 
ness of the soul into the Spiritual Faculties. The poor in spirit, the 
meek, those that hunger and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, 
the pure of heart, the peace-makers, — all these types of character are, 
in mental analysis, found to be characterized by predominant activity in 
the seven-fold Spiritual gifts. The poor, the mourning, the hungry, the 
weeping, the persecuted,— all these are found to be characterized by 
that deprivation of the immediate gratification of the Propensities, which, 
we have seen, is very commonly the physiological concfition of the 
l^wakening of the Spiritual Faculties, when the Propensities have long 
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Natural Manifesiationa of the Propensities. 



been uncontrolled. They who are fitly described as the full, the rich, 
they that Laugh, and they of whom men speak well, are the type of 
those in whom the Propensities, Social and Animal predominate, judi* 
oiously ruling the Intellect and superseding the Spiritual Faculties. 

The things which our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ reproved, are 
those which are the common manifestations of the Propensities, when 
they are not energized, regulated and illumined by the Holy Ghost, 
through Godliness, Brotherly-Kindness, Righteousness, and the other 
faculties of the Spiritual Group. Anger without a cause, which Christ 
declared to be under condemnation equally with murder, comes from the 
same faculties whence murder proceeds, viz : — Combativeness and De- 
Btructiveness. That lust of the eye, which he pronounced essentially 
the same as adultery, is the manifestation, through the sensuous organs of 
sight and touch, of the activity of the same faculty of Amativeness, which 
gives rise to adulteries. 

Not only the falsification of oaths, but swearing end evil speech, come 
from the Propensities, through the sensupus organ of Language, acting 
without restraint either by the higher Propensities or the awakened Spirit^r 
ual Faculties, therefore the Scriptures declare this disposition to be set on 
fire of hell. The desire for revenge, an eye for eye, and a tooth for a tooth, 
the resisting of evil, the withholding benevolence, the not doing to others as 
we would that they should do to us, the hatred of enemies, — all these are 
the natural manifestations of the Propensities asserting themselves, in 
various combinations* and with the aid of the Intellect. 

Love to them who love us, and lending to those of whom we hope to 
receive, — these dispositions, although accounted as virtues, are only the 
virtues of the Propensities ; and however useful and desirable these dis- 
positions are, as compared with some other manifestations of the Propen- 
sities, they appear, by the analysis of the mind, to be, as our Lord de- 
scribed them, essentially selfish, and wholly difiPerent in respect to their 
relation to other faculties, from that Divine Love which he manifested^ 
which we see resides in the faculty of Brotherly- Kindness, and which 
he taught we must possess if we would be the children of our Father 
which is in Heaven. 

Doing alms before men, and praying and fasting in public places to be 
seen of them, are the promptings of Approbativeness, not of Brotherly- 
Kindness and Godliness. Laboring to lay up treasure upon earth rather 
than in heaven, choosing the service of Mammon rather than that of. 
God, and being filled with care for the things of this life, are the activities 
of Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness and Cautiousness, predominating over 
Steadfastness and Bighteousness. While upon the other hand, seeking 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and trusting in Him that 
all these things shall be added, is the characteristic manifestation of the 
predominance of Godliness, Steadfastness, Righteousness and Hopeful* 
nesB, under the influence of the Holy Ghost. 
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Manifestations of Spiritual Faculties ; t>f the InteQect vrheo, ruled by the Propensities. 

The dispoaitioo to forgive and to judge not, is the activity of the Spir- 
itual Faoukiea led by Brotherly-Kindness ; vihile it is Self-Esteem, or a 
aelfish will centralized in the Propensities, that <caa8es us not to see the 
beam in our own eye while beholding the mote in a brother's eye. 

To ask, to seek, to knock, in the belief that our Father which is in. 
Jieaven will ^ve good things, and even the Holy Spirit, to them that ask 
Him, is the exercise of the Spiritual Faculties led by Godliness. 

To enable us to lieware of false prophets, to know men by their 
fruita, and to discern between the good and evil treasure of men's 
hearts, is the function of the faculties of Spiritual Insight and Bight- 
eousness. 

To bear the truth and 40 it not, is the state in which the Propen- 
sities refuse to yield to Ibe Spiritual Faculties, and the restraining and 
'executive laculties, instead of becoming the servants of the Spirituid 
Group, overrule them, and carry out the behests of the Social and Animal 
nature. 

When these things are said to be hid from the wise and prudent, and 
cevealed unto babes, we see, by referring to the actual organization of 
man, the physical, objective conditions of this blindness of the Spiritual 
Faculties, arising from the predominance of an Intellect ruled by the 
Propensities, in consequence of the fall of man. All the evil things 
which come from within and defile the man — evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, false witness, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness, — are 
the manifestations of the Propensities and the Intellect, when the Spirit- 
ual Faculties are not in control. 

Not only in the didactic teachings of our Saviour, but in His personal 
intercourse with the disciples and with men at large, the things which He 
reproved were the manifestations of predominant Propensities, and those 
which. He commended and rewarded with blessings, were the result of 
activity of the Spiritual Faculties. 

When, to the inquiry, — ** Whom say ye that I am ?" — Peter answered 
— ** Thou are the Christ, the Son of the living God," — He replied — 
*' Blessed art thou." * * * *^for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father which is in Heaven ;" and upon this rock, — the 
inward conscious revelation of God by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
in the hearts of .men, — He declared He would build His Church. 

When Peter began to remonstrate with Him for His willingness to go 
io Jerusalem, to suffer death for men. He rebuked the disciple in whom 
thns, the Social affections were asserting predominance over Brotherly- 
Kindness and Steadfastness, saying, '' thou savorest not the things that 
be of God, but those that be of men." And calling the people together, 
He said to them, '* If any man will come after me, let him deny himself;" 
addiujg that those who should be ashamed of Him and His words, in that 
Avil generation, should be rejected in the. judgment The fear and shama 
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Faith. Its definition. Humility. The rich young Ruler. 



of which He thus warned them resalt from the predominance of the 
higher facalties of the Propensities, Cautiousness and Approbatireness, 
over Godliness and its associated faculties in the Spiritual Group. 

When the people sought Him because they had been fed hy His mir^ 
acles, He reproved them, because it was merely the gratification of a. 
Propensity, which led them to follow Him, and He bade them labor not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that which enduveth unto everlast- 
ing life, which He should give them ; telling them that they must receive 
Him as the bread of life, and that no man could come to Him except the 
Father draw him. 

And when He predicted His rejection and suffering by that generation, 
He attributed it to the fact that men were engrossed in the Propensities* 
eating, prinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until their sudden end 
should come. 

Faith, which is the generic name given by the Scriptures to the child- 
like reliance and receptivity whieh characterize the mind when the pas- 
sions are reduced and the Spiritual Faculties predominate. He always 
treated as the condition of spiritual and miraculous power ; and He de- 
clared that all things are possible to him that believeth. The inability of 
the disciples to work the miracle they attempted, He attributed to tiie 
want of this faith, and declared the necessity for prayer and fasting. 

The dispute as to which of them should be gp-eatest, and the request oh 
behalf of two, that they shonld be permitted to sit on His right and left 
hand, in His kingdom, disclose the activity of Social Propensities. His 
reply that he who should humble himself- as a little child should be the 
greatest, that whosoever would be great among them should be their mm- 
ister, even as He came, not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to* 
give His life* a ransom for many — shows us the subordination in which all 
the Social faculties must be kept to the faculty of Brotherly-KindnesSf 
in its proper order after G-odliness, in tiie Spiritual Group. 

The condition of inheriting eternal life,, is to *• love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.*' 

When the rich young ruler, who a6k«d what he should do 'to inherit 
eternal life, said that he had kept all the commandments from his youth 
up — Christ put the test of the comple,te subordination of the Propensities 
to the Spiritual Faculties, by calling him for a disciple, and bidding him 
to sell all that he had and give to the poor, and take up his bross and fol- 
Him. The young man went away sorrowful, for he had great posses- 
sions. Upon which Jesus said to his disciples : ** How hard it is for then^ 
which trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God." Where a man 
has great wealth, the disposition to hold and hoard it, and to trust in it^ 
eomes from the predominance of the Intellectual Faculty of Acquisitive- 
ness, and all the restraining faculties led by Secretiveness and Cautious- 
ness ; and if the Pcopensities predominate in the mind, and are led by 
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Tests oi' the predominance of Spiritual Faculties. Propensities to be under Spiritual Guidanoe 

these faouUies of Cautiousness aod Seoretiveness, with Self-Esteem, the 
peculiar exercise of the latter gives great pertinacity to the worldly spirit. 

The widow whom Christ commended because she cast into the treasury 
two mites, which were all that she had, indicated by that act a more com- 
plete subordination of the Propensities to the Spiritual life than the rich, 
who of their abundance cast in much. 

The tests, which He describes as those by which human conduct is to 
be judged in the last day, are those which depend on the predominance of 
Godliness and Brotherly- Kindness. Feeding the hungpry, receiving the 
stranger, clothing the naked, visiting the sick and the prisoner — these 
acts towards the least of our fellow creatures is accepted by God the 
judge, as done to Himself. 

The formal observance of religious ceremonies by those who omit the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith, the desire of 
chief seats and public greetings, the laying of burdens upon others which 
one will not himself bear — these are all manifestations of the Propensities, 
led by Approbativeness and Self-Esteem, and ruling the mind. 

The disciples who asked Him to call down fire from heaven to revenge 
the inhospitality of the villagers, the persons * * which trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous and despised others,'* the money changers and 
traffickers whom He cast out of the temple, all these are instances of 
.hearts ruled by the Propensities. 

All the things which He inculcated upon His disciples, in His last con- 
versation with them before his death, are comprised in the predominance 
of the Spiritual Faculties. The humility He taught by the example of 
washing of feet ; the new commandment that they love one another ; the 
prayer for Peter that his faith fail not ; the calming of their trouble and fear 
by appealing to Faith and Hope ; instructing them to abide in Him and to 
keep His commandments ; all these consist in the predominant exercise of 
the Spiritual Group. 

To guard against misapprehension,' we should distinctly observe that 
Christ does not teach asceticism. H^ teaches that the Propensities must 
be under the Spiritual guidance, not that they are to be suppressed. He 
does not teach that the exercise of the Propensities is sinful ; on the con- 
trary he promises their gratification to those in whom the Spiritual fac- 
ulties predominates. «« Seek ye first the Kingdom, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." It is the complete and perfect subordina- 
tion of the Propensities and the Intellect to Faith, that is necessary ; and 
under this subordination, both the Intellect and the Propensities are to 
be actively exercised, and are to find their true and highest gratification. 

Christ, taught, too, that the restraining faculties of the Propensities, 
viz., Secretiveness and Cautiousness, duly subordinated to the Spiritual 
Faculties, should be exercised for proper restraint upon the activities of 
the other Propensities, **Be ye wise as Serpents;*' **Take ye heedy 
watch and pray ; ** and what I fay nato you I say unto all, Watoh ;"' 
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*' and take heed to yourselves lest at any tune your hearts be overcharged 
with surfeiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life/* And at another 
time he said to Peter, after he had predicted his denial, '* Watch and 
pray that ye enter not into temptation, the spirit indeed is willing but ih& 
flesh is weak.'' 

To be wise as a serpent and harmless as a doVe, the kriind must .possess 
that watchful prudence which comes from activity among the Propensi- 
ties, of Secretiveness and Cautiousness ; but while these Caculties lead in 
the lower part of the brain, the Spiritual Group, Godliness preceding all, 
must predominate over them and all the rest ; and thus Godliness gives 
the meekness and harmlessness of the dove, while Secretiveness gives the 
watchful spirit of th6 mind. Thus it becomes the mind to be watchCul 
and meek. 

Self-abasement results from aelf-examination. Conscious self-examhua- 
tioa acts with reference to the eztemal and internal experience of sensuous 
life ; hence the utter inability of the mind, unaided, to sustain itself in the 
belief of |i future state by reason of the diversified changes of all its con- 
ditions from the beginning of life to its close. 

Self-abasement, uninfluenced by the Holy Ghost, by reason of its meek 
and passive conditions^ can only produce a state of utter hopelessness, 
even when aided by all the knowledge attainable by Intellectual £acts, and 
all that physical nature furnishes in sensuous, material couseious evidence, 
together with the sentimental dependence, which tbe moral attributes im- 
part. Hence, to possess an unfailing support in our present state of es< 
istencc, and one which will bear us safely into that future which our con- 
sciousness realizes, God's Holy Spirit must be possessed ; and this Spirit 
alone can be the life of the soul. The spirit when thus possessed mani^ 
fests itself phenomenally through the physical organization. 

The whole teaching of Scripture sustains and enforces these genera! 
principles, that mankind are naturally under the predominant control of 
the Propensities and the Sensuous faculties of the Intellect, and that this 
state is the carnal heart, which does not know God ; that eternal Kfe is to 
know God, which is through the predominance of the Spiritual Faculties, 
by the manifestation of Christ and the instrumentality of the Holy Spirit ; 
that there may be a prbper activity of special l^acuUies in the Propensi- 
ties, giving morality of external conduct in certain respects, even where 
the Spiritual Faculties are subordinated, but that such morality is, in its 
nature and origin, of the flesh, and that, to bring the soul into the true 
relation to God, the whole of the Propensities must be subordlnatecl by the 
Holy Spirit, the man being thus changed, quickened, regenerated. 

14. What other Considerations have Reference to thii Point 'itt' Such a 

General Summary as the Above 7 
The third general law which should form a controlling principle in edu- 
eatioDf L8 manifetted fai the tCeditatire and Intaitivtff lS^tit«tft{ FcnealtieB* 
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Dr. SpuTEbeim's ClMiification. 



Here we must assuine, for a. correct understanding of this subject* anew 
nomenclature for the facultusaof this region. Dr. Spursheim undertook 
to give a general dasstficatioa of the faculties, and the general laws 
goyerning them. He divided all the functions of man which take place 
with consciousness into two orders, designating, them the Affective, and- 
Intellectual Faculties. The Affective Faculties he subdivided into Pro- 
pensities, or those powers which produce only desires,, inclinations, or- 
instincts; and sentiments, which have something superadded to inclina- 
tion. The Intellectual Faculties, he subdivided into the Perceptive^ 
Faculties, including the functions of the external senses and voluntary 
motion, — those faculties which make man acquainted with external, 
objects and their physical qualities, — and the functions connected with 
the knowledge of relation between objects, or their qualities ; and the- 
Refiective Faculties, which include all those which act on other sen- 
sations and notions. The following is Dr. Spurheim's exact classsifi- 
cation :. 

AFFECTIVE FACULTIES, OR FEELINGS. 

L PROPENSITIES. 

* Desire to live. * Alimentiveness. 

1. Destructiveness. 2. Amativeness. 

3. Philoprogeuitiyeness.. 4. Adhesiveness. 

5. Inhabitiveness. 6. Combativeness. 

7. Secretiveness. 8. Acquisitiveness. 

9. Constructivaness.. 

II. SENTIMENTS. 

10. Cautiousness. IL Approbativeness. 
12. Self-Esteem. 13. Benevolence. 

11. Reverence. 15. Firmness^ 
16. Conscientiousness. 17. Hope.. 
18. Marvelousness. 19. Ideality. 
20. Mirthfulness. 21. Imitation. 

INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

I. PEBCEPTIVE, 

22. Individuality. 23. Configuration. 

24. Size. 25. Weight or Resistance. . 

26. Coloring. 27. Locality. 

48. Order. 29. Calculation. 

30. Eventuality. 31. Time. 

32. Tune. 33. Language. 

II. EEFLEOTIVE. 

34. CompftriioE. 35. Cuisalit/. . 
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D«fecto of Cludflcation. Error &• to nature of Spirltiwl Facoltiea. ** BHnd Sentimentf.'* 

In thia olassifioation Dr. Sparzheim has idiaregarded some of the most 
Important pheDomenal aspeota ai the mind, •ooBatruollIng a theory from his 
•own peoaliar point of view and and accofcHm^ to his own mental organiza- 
tion ; and, although his theory conforms fo Phrenology, abstractly con- 
sidered, it does not embrace all the facts exhibited in the stractare and 
actiTities of the mind, and in the history of the mental life of mankind. 
Jl trae classification must be based upon a consideration of the whole 
mental organization and all the phenomena of mental life. The history of 
qreligion must be considered, as well as the course of Intellectual develop- 
ment ; and tiie Spiritual Faculties must be examined, not alone by the 
Intellect, which can only obsenre their structural order and their pheno^ 
vnenal aspect, but also by the inward consciousness of the Spiritual Fac- 
'iiUies themselves, by which their true relations can be subjectively real- 
4xed when influenced and orderly exercised by the power of the Holy 
iathost. 

But Dr. Spurzheim did not properly recognize the new birth, which the 
religion of Christ Jesus has shown to be of more importance, in the devel- 
opment of man, even than the natural birth. Hence, he was led to form a 
•classification of the faculties by an Intellectual process — a classification 
which rested upon and expressed his logical and philosophic idea of their 
nature and action, instead of ^ corresponding truly to the actual grouping 
under which they exist, and which kmA been pointed out previovsly. He 
was, in some measure, compelled by bis own consciousness, to recognize 
and assent to the Spiritual laws to which man is subject, and conform his 
•tatements to the natural laws of morality. But his classification and 
nomenclature fail to present adeqaately the great and fnadamental doc- 
trine of the subordination of the faculties of man to the spiritual influence 
of the Spiritual groups This defect in his view, necessarily, threw the 
whole subject into the abyss of polemho discussion ; for liirs philosophy 
Tiolated the consciousness of men, who, not being able to 4ncem the de- 
fect, and conrect it, could not receive the view pvoMnCod h$ him as a XM>r- 
«eot statement of the facts of our organization. 

Ffem knowledge acquired through the Intelleotaal facnlries alone, he 
was ^enabled to discriminate between a Spiritually-raiaded and a purely 
Intellectual man. But, as he regarded all Spiritual manifestations as 
•chimerical or visionary, destitute of logical foundation or practical demon- 
fltrataon, he asserted, that the world had been sabjjugated by Priestcraft, 
. fanaticism, and superstition. Whilst he was forced to acknowledge the 
«Kistenoe of the Spiritual faculties, which he denominated '* Blind Senti- 
ments." attributing to them in, common with other organs, form, dimen* 
sion, location and also negative moral powers, yet being destitute of the 
spirits illuminating grace, was incapable of portraying the reflecting, el- 
evating and restraining influence they exert over their possessor, when 
enlightened and controlled by the power of the Holy Ghost. He gave 
them a description, base^ upon the processes of the Intelleotaal faculties 
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NecPMity of correec Nomenclatare. Ttua nature of c^pirttual Faculties must be reeognised, 

merely, and mnde liheni the arbitrary test in man's nataral fall<>ii staite. 
Though the Intelleet does take cognizanoe of their straotural order and 
phenomenal aspect, y^t no one, without the knowledge sabjeotively gi^ett 
by the teachings of the Holy Ghost, can delineate iheir powers and ca- 
pacities. Their true relations and influences must be experienced and re- 
alized, before an accurate and truthful representation can be given. 

It is of the utmost importance to the success of all educational pro-' 
eiesses, that we have, at the outset a correct nomenclature — an accurate 
name for each faculty. This, in the present stage of our knowledge of 
the mind, is a task of too much importance and difficulty to be treated In 
a series of brief letters like these. I am obliged to leave this taric to 
others, accepting and using for the present, the names suggested by Drs. 
Grail and Spurzheim, for the faculties of the Animal and Intellectual 
groups ; arranging ithem, however, under a proper and definite classifica* 
tioD in groups. My care and attention have more especially been drawn 
to the faculties of the Spiritual group* and to the necessity of fhmiing a 
more expressive and accurate nomenclature fbr them, than has heretofore 
been in use among Phrenologists. It has seemed to me to be especially 
necessary, before I could begin to make clear the errors of Phrenologists, 
in the description they have attempted to give of the grouping of the ftic* 
ulties, that I should give a nomenclature of the Spiritual Faculties ex pros* 
sive of their nature and existence, which Phrenologists have not under- 
stood. Instead of perceiving the fact that the fkcnlties exist in three 
groups, which in theiv proper order and individualized operations are inde- 
pendent each of the other, just as the senses are independent, though 
their operations coalesce with each other, they have treated them by In- 
tellectual discrimination merely ; and thus have been misled, by a mere 
objective philosophy, to follow an arrangement of classes whioh«^tiiough as' 
far as it goes is substantial, is yet artifical. 

If Dr. Spurzheim had lived long enough to oarry out his anatomical 
investigations by pathological proof, and had rightly regarded the history 
of man in his civilized and christianized state, he would have been forced 
to modify his classification, by recognizing the Spiritual Faculties (which 
he termed blind), as being the proper ones to lead and direct. Instead of 
dealing with the abstract and artistic relations merely, it is ' necessary to 
review the history of mankind ; and to adopt a proper classification to 
present the phenomenal life of the Spiritual nature, in accordance with 
that history. Itwill be acknowledged by all, that history shows that the 
Spiritual Facdlties have had the supreme control. The influence of reli- 
gious opinions and feelings has been permanent ; all else has been vari^ 
aA>le and fleeting. Yet this fact has never been sufficiently reoognized by 
those who have treated of mental science. 

Beligion, as now properly understood, subsists in intellectual opera- 
tions, and is made to depend upon logical deductions. Too often the 
}pifi9^U that is the Meditative and Intuitive functions of the Spiritoiil Fae-^ 
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ulii68« id not affected or soa^fht to be affected. This is the great obstii* 
ole to the increadi of true Vital PLetjr in the world. While our Colle^^^ 
and Semiiiaries of Learning ar6 thdii confined largely to teaching Relig- 
ion hf the tntelleot alonct their classes will aboiind in Spiritual ignorance^ 
and iddiffdrence, if not in infidelity* Whilst the theory of religion * th A 
existence of God-<-his creative power--*his superintending cotitrol is 
xecogniaed and acknowledged chiefly as but legitimate deductions of 
menial operations— the heart remains unafihjoted x aiid that realixing ap- 
preciative feeling of God*» tender mercy and loving-kinclneBs, and con'e-^ 
sponding gratitude on the part of the creatures of his bounty and the 
objects of bid care may never be felt, or if felt, the proper manifestation 
and expression may be suppressed by intellectual dissent from the dog- 
natic form of the deductions. 

Therefore it is of the utmost importance that we individualize this 
gro»p of faculties, and locate each of them accurately, and thttt we cor- 
rectly understand their relations to one another, atid to each of the other 
groups, I be Intellectual and Animal, and apply to them a nomenclature 
which expresses these facts. I have therefore resorted to the Holy Biblei 
as the sole guide by which the true nomenelature of the Spiritnal group 
and its order is made manifest. 

These aire sofficient reasons for assuming a nomenclature, such as is 
marked upon the bust ; which is framed especially as a Scriptural and 
Christian nomenclature adapted to express the order and natore of the 
Spiritual Facultiee. 

It is to the systems propounded by Drs. Oall and Spurheim^ that we artf 
indebted' for the foundation of Phrenology^ the one presenting the Signi- 
ficance of peculiar prominences in the general conformation of the wbo'id 
brain, and the ether defining and delineating in detail- th6 special organs, 
without giving the special form sufficient Significance. In these lettert^ 
I haTc endeavored briefly to delineate the grouping of th6i faculties, and 
the independent yet associated action of the groups, recognising, too, 
the influence of the Holy Spirit through the Spiritual group. I have also 
attempted to show how the brain, as an organ^ dependefor its qtfality, and 
to some extent for its activity, from infancy to manhood, upon the con- 
stituent elements of the three vital fanctions, by which, respectively, it 
receives more warmth, more plasticity or ductility, or more support from 
the substantial physiologic means by which it is sustained. The reader 
who is familiar with the points controveiKed between Gall and Spurheim, 
will see how far these differences are solved by the view presented in my 
classification. 

Those who commence to make Phrenological observations should first 
look at man as a whole, and notice the generid form of the body, to see 
how the four temperaments exist in their general quantitative relations 
to each other. This practical instruction, after a certain number of 
observations are made, will ena^ the observer to see reactily, in a givew 
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person, which faoctions of the system predominate, in respect to qaantitjr 
«nd structaral order, and what the relative influent of the brain, 
stomach, lungs, and liver, is in the organisation ; and thus to understand 
the physiological conditions to which the mental action is subordinated. 
Each of these functions, it should be remembered, is associate^ with an 
auxiliary apparatus, constituting a complete system which requires to be 
independently considered. Each of the four leading functions, thebraio, 
stomach,' lungs, and liver, may work either harmouiou^ly or inharmoni- 
ously with the associated organs with which it is thus connected. To 
receive the highest' development of human character, and to attain the 
end for which man was created, it is needful that each of the functions 
should be in just proportion, is size and activity, and have the same in- 
fluence to the others. The brain should be properly related to the 
•organs of special sense, so that sensuous life may be acute ; the lungs 
should have the glottis, chest, and other parts of the respiratory appara- 
tus with which they are associated, sufficiently developed, and structurally 
fitted to inhale the atmosphere necessary for the performance of their 
functions ; the glands and ganglions should be in the right proportion, in 
size, to the stomach, and organs of nutrition, and properly expressed in 
form, giving symmetry to the whole structure of the body ; and the 
liver— which has chiefly a chemical function, and is active in furnishing 
a supply of life-giving liquids with the proper gases, to the whole system, 
though it has also a eharacteristao organic force which the observer must 
not overlook — with its associated ducts, by which it performs its office of 
physiologic elimination, must be in due proportion to the other functions. 
Ic is to be remembered, however, that ol^servation of size alone does not 
determine the quantitative action of an organ, but activity must also be 
taken into view, not only with the liver, but with all the other functions ; 
and, flnally, that it it the brilliancy of expression, or halo of the tempera- 
mental combination which manifests the existence and power of the Spir- 
itual consoiottsness in its due predominance over the lower functions of 
the mind, which may express themselves merely in sensuous life. 

The faculties composing the Spiritual group occupy the top of the 
head, and their place is designated on the bust by the words, " Region of 
the Spiritual Faculliet^ Meditative and Intuitive.** The Meditative 
Faculties, Steadfastness and Righteousness, are those which by in- 
ward conscious feeling of the right, make sentient the facts and traths 
already received into the Spiritual consciousness. They have a staid, 
natural restraining ii^uence and character in the Spiritoiil .gr6up* If 
they predominate in this group, judgments will be given under restraint. 
If Godliness precedes their action, their influence will be prevenient, 
though only called out by necessity, when influenced by the power of the 
Holy Ghost 

These faculties give Wiidom as distioguished from. Knowledge, A 
moral consciousness resident in these faculties is the mental condition of 
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the highest powers and phenomena of human life in the natural statot 
these faculties of the hrain forming the highest registering organism^ 
including on the one hand, kmowledge of Deity in outward manifestations 
hj the faculty of Godliness, and on the other, the mental personality of 
the individual hy the faculty of Self-Esteem and the Intellect, 

The Intuitive Faculties are Brotherly-Kindness, Aptitude, Spiritual 
Insighf, and Hope. These aie the faculties which receive truths through 
spiritual impartation, by mediate transmission from outward objects and 
phenomenal aspects manifesting themselves to the sulijeet. When in- 
fluenced and directed by mere moral physical predominanee of the organs- 
of Godliness over the Meditative Faeukies, Steadfastnes* and Righteous* 
ness, they give the capacity for Invention, Painting, Mus>e, Oratory, and! 
the broader artistic powers of Architecture and Sculpture, — all the poetia 
and literary gifts and graces which pervade oivilixation ; in a word the 
mental form of genius. 

This knowledge of the mind affoiis the essential means of solving 
those problems which have so long tasked the intuitive and meditative 
mind. The existence of evil ; the sad and self-propagating disorders of 
human society ; the inefficiency of external and social measures of re- 
form ; the historic tendency of National institutions to decline and fall ; 
the fleeting nature of the oLviliaatiens of the past ; and above all, the 
inefficiency of Christianity as now understood and leceived. 

To know only these great ohavaotefistio facts concerning the race fill* 
tiie mind with portents of its uncertain &te. 

To understand these evils by a true analysis ef the mind points out at 
once their causes, and the Divinely Cr^iven Power which is to be their cure* 

Not the least consideration, prompting my'labovs in this direction, has 
been the hope, that my researches may stimolate others to investigate 
the great laws which regulate and control mental and physical life, and 
tiiat their investigations may vesult in> the rapid advancement and univer- 
sal acceptation of sciences second to none in importance. 

The diversity of mental manifestation- leads us to conclude that every 
fibre entering into the composition oi each distinctive convolution of the 
bnun possesses a special operation.. Wheo the mind is more thoroughly 
iQuminated, and its capacities sufficiently enlarged fer more comprehen- 
sive and searching investigations, startling through well-ascertained dis-- 
eoveries of organs and functions — ^whose existence is now merely conjec- 
tural— wiU reward the searcher after truth. New and striking interest 
marks every progressive step. Especially to the Christian Philosopher 
is the field inviting, for, as these great laws are more thoroughly under- 
stood and practically applied, will the Spiritual not less than the temporal 
interests of mankind be promoted. 

Respectfully yours, 

JOHN HECKEB.^ 
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THE WILL. 

As there are Toluntary actions whioh take place without CcmciotiBneM, 
there is also Sensation without Consciousness. If we use the word, therefore^ 
in the broadest sense, to include the cause of all voluntarj actions, whether con^ 
scions or unconscious, and without reference to the distinction between these two 
classes of volitions, we should characterize the Will as the function of the motor 
tract in the ganglia at the base of the brain. But in the more common signifl' 
cation, and the one more appropriate for our purpose, it connotes the Conscious- 
ness which takes place in the case of volitions which are preceded by and de- 
pendent on cerebral activity. 

Metaphysicians, not considering the pbystologio conditions of mental life, have 
not been able to agree upon the definition of the Will, some asserting that it was 
nothing more than desire, or as some have more nearly expressed it, the desire 
which is strongest at the time, thus describing only its mental character; while 
others have asserted that it is a distinct power or energy, not to be confounded 
with desire, thus describing only the physiologic element by oontradistioguishini; 
it from the mental. 

Physiology enables us to define the Will more acecrately as the cerebral deter- 
mination of the activity of the motor tract. Any activity of the faculties con- 
trolling or attempting to control the bodily organism is an act of the Will. 

It its mental aspect the Will has been well described as "the central point of 
the Consciousness." Tire mental quality of any volition is defined in the combina- 
tion of faculties which unite in the act, and the peculiar character of those which 
are strongest in the combination. 

Wheu thus analyzed and organically explained, the Will gives the true constit- 
uent -elements of the mental activity. 

A 
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The Will of any penon, as distinguUhed from volitions, is the characfcerisiie' 
oontinuotts phase of the saccessive conscious volitions. It is centralized in the^ 
habitaal combination of the most active faculties. 

Every act of conscioas volition involves the expression of the three-fold phase o£ 
the mind, as I have before described it ; force by the Propensities, knowledge- 
by the Intellect, and either a dominant control, or a servient moral influence by 
the Spintual nature. 

Thus if the faculties at the base of the brain are large and active, the Will is- 
characteristically sensuous. If the base of the brain is more contracted than the 
rangesofi upper faculties the Will is characteristically qualified by a stronger in- 
fusion of moral and esthetic qualities. If the faculties of Self-Esteem and Stead- 
fastness are large and active, the Will is characterized by a strong personalily and 
inflexibility. 

But since the activity of the faculties depends, not only on organic and tempera- 
mental conditions, but also on external influences, the mental quality of the voli- 
tions depends in part upon the circumstances ia viFhich the person is placed. At a 
time when the Will is centralized in Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, for in- 
stance, the approach of a friend may modify the Will by the infusion of a larger 
influence of Approbativeness into the composite action of the faculties or may 
even supersede the predominance of the first named faculties, and cause the Will 
to be immediately centralized in Adhesiveness and other social feelings. At the 
next moment, the appearance of a person in distress may modify the Will by ex- 
citing Benevolence (Brotherly-Kindness) to predominant action, giving a very dif- 
ferent volition, and next the approach of danger may intervene and the Will be 
instantly centralized in Cautiousness or Fear. 

In this manner the mental phase of the Will varies constantly, the two condi- 
tions which determine the result being the organization of the individual and'the- 
surrounding external influences, either spiritual, or physical, or both. 

The perversenesB of the Will consists in its dependence on physical conditions, 
instead of on Spiritual. 

In the fallen, state of man the external influences to which he yields himself are . 
the physical and sensuous conditions. When the higher consciousness is subordl- 
nately exercised and the mind consequently is morally disposed, then the higher 
moral and esthetic qjaalities lead to abstraction in. the special consciousness of the 
individual, only in connection with those mentally disposed like himself. 

When man is bom again, and the soul is awakened by the Holy Ghost, then 
only can the Will be centralized in Qod, this being the condition by which the^ 
truth is manifested in several persons, combined in the unity of the Spirit. 

The perceptive observation of the organization of a person vrill inform us of 
the organic predispositions or habitudes of the mind in respect to the predominance 
of either group, and the phase of the temperament informs us what is the sensi'- 
bility to external physical influences, and what modifications of mental action the 
bodily system tends to produce. But all these Perceptive facts of physical mani- 
festation are seen to be superficial, when we regard the interior Spiritual condi" 
tions of the Truth. To discern human character, is a special gift of GK>d, by the- 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, making the whole soul the instrument of His influenee-. 
But God alone can foreknow human conduct because He alone, in whom all things 
move and have their being, foreknows the influential forces He has ordained. 
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IFrom these facts respecting the physical conditions apon which the character 
of the Will depends, some persons ignoring the Spiritual power of God, haTe in- * 
ferred a doctrine of necessity or fatalism, holding that man is purely the creature 
of circumstances, and hence denying moral responsibility. 

And so indeed he would be if he were merely the creature that he is represented 
to be by those Physiologists and Phrenologists who have investigated the physical 
laws of his being, ignoring the Spiritual laws which I hate discussed. When his 
life is that of the mere pliysical organization, he acknowledges merely a sentimental 
responsibility. It is only when the Holy Ghost is shed abroad in his heart that he 
is made consciously responsible to God. When his heart is exercised by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit manifested through his Spiiitual group of faculties, he 
abnegates self, and looks to that Spirit for all he has to will and to do, in accord- 
ance with his Spiritual and moral attributes. 

In truth, although a knowledge of the mind enables us to trace to their prede- 
termined causes a much larger class of mental phenomena, including those of the 
Will, than self-consciousness subjectively exercised, would lead us to 1)011070 
were so caused, yet the limited sphere in which the Will is free imposes -a most 
cogent personal responsibility. The supposed tendency of scientific Physiology to 
supersede the doctrine of moral responsibility results from its not being believed 
that there is a Divine Power vouchsafed to the aid of Man*s Spiritual nature. 
The organization and physical surroundings of every man are such, that at times his 
Propensities are quiescent or passive and the higher faculties for the time not 
wholly obscured by passions. This state is the condition of moral responsibility 
in its lowest degree. The full measure of moral responsibility is brought upon us 
by Christ and His sacrifice. Without dwelling on this point, it must suffice merely 
to say that this responsibility is single, individual, personal ; and that it is direct and 
immediate to God himself without intervention of priest or church. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The term " Sensation," in the physiological sense, which Is the most appropriate 
signifies a nervous phenomenon. " Consciousness" denotes a meatdl phenomenon. 
To a considerable degree, Consciousness depends upon Sensation. But, as was ex- 
plained in a previous letter, in which the physiological facts were traced in detail^ 
Sensation may take place without inducing Consoiousness. 

Metaphysicians defining Consciousness have regarded it as that state in which 
any faculty is exercised; but they are not agreed as to what is a faculty, each 
presenting his theoretic analysis, without reference to the physical organization of 
the brain, by which alone we can individualize and define a faculty. Those affec- 
tions which they name as faculties, Memory, Judgment, Hope, and the like, are, in 
truth, the activity of several faculties ; so tiiat it would be more correct to say that 
Consciousness is, commonly, if not always, the state in wliich two or more faculties 
are active. 

There has been a difference of opinion, however, as to whether ConsciooBneas Is 
not itself a distinct faculty. In truth, when the mind reflects upon its own Con- 
sciousness:, examining mental phenomena, the analytic faculties of the Intellect 
are exercised in the act, especially Individuality, or Eventuality and Time, or 
Causality and Comparison. It is from this introspective use of Intellectual facul- 
ties in examining the facts of Consciousness, that some persona have been led to 
regard Consolousness itself as an lotelleotaal fecolty. 
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Pbrenology 8o1t68 for as tbe oontroversiea of metaphyBios as to the priaoiplet to 
be dedaced from the facte of GoQeoioaeaefle, by abowios that the charaoter of Gon- 
ecioasaeae, in aay oaee, depends on the oharaoter of the leading faculties which are 
concerned in tbe mental prooesses in question. 

Hence, notwlthstandiog it should be admitted that the testimony of Conscious- 
ness in respect to the mind is uniformly true, yet the phenomena thus ascertained 
will necessarily diflfer in different minds, according to the fooulties which are meet 
active in the mental process, and in which the Consciousness of the individual may, 
therefore, be said to be centralized. 

The Consciousness which is possessed by the mind in the natural, fallen state of 
man is that which is awakened by sensation, directly or indirectly. It is not in 
the power of Sensation, which is physical in its origin and nature, to awaken the 
whole mind to its full Consciousness. It can only awaken fully those faculties that 
are dependent on it-^namely, the Propensities and the Intellect ; and it iufiuences 
the moral faculties, only indirectly by the sympathetic action of the Propensities 
and Intellect upon them, through their organic relations with each other, according 
to juxtaposition and predominance in size. Under this indirect influence, the 
moral faculties are not actively predominant ; but may rather be said to lend their 
tone to the faculties of the other groups. They are only blind sentiments, and if 
Consciousness can be said to exist in them, it is not continuous, positive and domi- 
nant, but occasional, passive and servient. 

The full power of Consciousness, that is the Consciousness of the whole mind, is 
only possessed when the soul is awakened by the Holy Spirit. It is tlie nature of 
the Spiritual Faculties, to respond, not to Sensation, but to Spiritual influence. 
God gives his Holy Spirit to quicken that which, by an apt figure, is said to be 
dead by nature. These faculties would always respond to this Divine influence 
were it not that, by indulgence of the Propensities, the mind is engrossed in tbe 
faculties which are connected with Sensation. The Consciousness which is awa- 
kened by Sensation is spoken of in Scripture as the natural heart,— the carnal mind, 
— the flesh. The Consciousness which is awakened by the Holy Spirit is designated 
the spiritual mind, the wisdom, — that is from above. 

The higher ConsoiousneiB that is thus posaessed is superior to that degree or 
phase of Consciousness which is awakened by Sensation. It includes the latter 
phase, and it can even control and suspend Sensation. 

When our Consciousness is haUtnally centralized in these superior faculties, by 
dependence on the Spirit of God, then, consciously, ** in Him we live and move 
and have our being." 

In the early period of life, and to a great degree throughout life, except in the 
caee of persons of exclusively intellectual pursuits, and the case ot strong Christian 
experience, Consciousness is centralized in the Propensities. 

Consoiousness, when thus centralized in the passions, is active, foroeftil and com- 
manding. One is not often uncertain as to the facts of Consciousness in the Pro- 
pensitiee. These faculties are imperative ; and if the mind examines its Conflcioufl- 
neas in their exercise, the sense of liking or disliking is clear. 

CoDseionsness in the Intellectual faoultiee is analytic and synthetic. In adult 
life of educated persons, tbe Intellect and the Propensities act so much together, 
that the Coneeiousness is commonly centralized In a combination of faculties, part 
of which are in each group. When the Consciousness is centralized exolnidvely in 
tbe higher Intellectual faculties, a comparative euspension of activity in the Pro- 
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peoeltiea is neoesaary for the Ume being. In proportion as the leading Intel- 
leotnal facuUiea acting, are higber in range, this power of abstraction increases ; 
and hence the person may become for the time nnmindf nl of bodily desires or in- 
conveniences. 

Gonsoionsness in the moral faculties, in the natnral, fallen state of inan, is dor- 
mant and passire, not eonmaoding. It is, as Dr. Spnrzheim described these faculties, 
a blind lentiment. Even in the minds of persons trained under the inflneDce ci 
Christianity, and in whom the disposition of the other faealtiea is modified by the 
infusion of something of the tone of these, the only Conscionsness which these 
fscnlties possess is still of this uncertain character, often persuasive, but not para- 
mount nor oontrolliog, and commonly so vague and indeterminate, that in self- 
examination the mind is at a loss to know whether it possesses any Spiritual Con- 
sclouBoeas or not. 

This is a very common phase even of Christian ezpeiience. A knowledge of 
the mind, will point the Christian to the physical and objective forms of the con- 
ditions which the Scriptures describe in spiritual language, as the basis of attain- 
ing this higber Cooaoionsness. When the Spiritual facultiea are fully awakened, 
and by watchfnlneaa and prayer, the Propenaitiea are held under due reatralnt, so 
that the predominance of the Spiritual faculties may be continuous, there is no 
longer yagueness and uncertainty in the Consciousness, but it Is manifested, ac- 
cording to its own nature and by the witness of the Holy Spbrit, as clearly and 
unmistakably as is Consciousness when centralized In the Propensities. 

The complete Consciousness which is poaaessed by the aoul, which has submitted 
itself to the grace of God, cannot be described and illustrated more aptly for my 
purpoae than it is in the delineation given by Saint Paul in his Epistles, particu- 
larly the eighth chapter of Romans, and the second chapter of Galatians, and in 
external manifestation in his own converaion and hia anbaequent example. 

We cannot, however, expect that Christiana will attain the degree of the Spiritual 
Gonsoionsness which be describee, while they neglect to unite in tbe spirit and 
order which Christ ordained, and conOiine their gifts as memben of one body, in 
that union, as St. Paul has explained in detail. 

Many theological teachers have oonftised themselves, and indirectly negatived 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, by coDfounding the processes of Intellection with 
the powers given by His influence. The Spiritual powers come from another source 
and for another object, than those of the Intellect ; and perceptive facts are not 
revealed by the Spirit, though He gires the powM» to biow and use them. 

Neither Intellectual methods of preaching, nor appeals to the social or peraonal 
affiBctions, can directly influence the heart toward Gtod. The important function 
of these methods, is incidental and preparatory, to modify and disarm the opposi- 
tion of the Propensities and Intelleet ; and they can only prepare the way, in the 
mind of the hearer. The utterance of Spiritual truth, In the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power, is given only when tlie Consciousness of the preacher is cen-> 
tralizsd in the Spiritual Ihenltiss, and bis utterance is guided by the Holy Ghost. 

In this analysis of the mind, and in examining the Scriptures with regard to it, 
we see too the error of those who have assumed that the Holy Spirit Inspires the 
exereise of intellectual or passional powers. The wisdom which He gives, through 
the Spiritual facolties, is not the analytic or synthetic knowledge of the Intellect, 
though it uaea this ; nor are the aflEbctions which he gives the passional and sen* 
snous dispoeitioa of the^ Propensitfes, though these also axe enlisted in service. 
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The inflaence which He ghrea ii primarily, and in its own nature, parely Spiritaiil) 
making Humility, Ctood Will, Jadgment, and the other Intuitive and Meditative 
qualitiea the predominant leading phases of the character, by the conscious in- 
dwelling realizatioQ of the Spirit of God. 

This is What the delineations of Sorlptare teach, describing the Spirit as 
enabling its subjects to worship and to love, to wait and to hope, to foreshadow the 
future, and interpret the obscure, to learn the truth and sell it not, to be pure, to 
discern and to judge ; and by these powers fitting them to command and lead, not in , 
pride but in humility. 

In a state of barbarism, the Consciousness is ordinarily centralized in the sen- 
suous faculties at the base of the brain, and chiefly in the Propensities ; or, in 
other words, this is the part of the brain which is habitually exercised, and all tiie 
rest is more passive, being subject to the predominance of this lower range. 

In civilization without a pure Christianity, the Consciousness ordinarily resides 
chiefly in the Propensities and Intellect, with such modifying influence as the 
blind sentiments of morality may give. 

The forms of organization are more varying under the influence of civilization, 
than in barbarism, and, hence, the resulting manifestations of character are more 
diversified, but still the same general limit of the Consciousness is observable. 

Consciousness in the higher Propensities and Intellectual faculties gives a 
worldly judgment and aptitude in the acquisition of wealth, the gratification of 
pride, the pursuits of ambition, the administration of jurisprudence, and in the 
exercise of the artistic and philosophic faculties. Ideality, Causality, and Com- 
parison. Tbi» characterizes the leading elements in the present state of American 
Society. 



SOCIAL OEGANIZATION. 

In what has been siud, in the foregoing letters, I have delineated the mental 
analysis of spiritual life, so far as it can be examined in the individual alone, 
and in the aspects of the relative proportional development and activity of the 
faculties of the individual ; but, as we have seen in one of these letters, the 
activity of the fisculties, especially of those in the Spiritual Group, is very largely 
sympathetic, dependent on the activity of otlier minds brought within mutual 
influence. The nature and extent of this susceptibility is one of the most obscure 
subjects in mental Philosophy, as at present usually taught ; but the true science 
of the mind will disclose it to us by elucidatiug the conditions on which it depends. 

The forms under which men are organized in society are, now, to a great ex- 
tent, controlled by minor considerations resting in perceptive facts, and even what 
may be relatively called accidental circumstances. 

In the first place, there is a certain relation between the mental oiganization of 
man as an individual, and the social organization in which he should stand. The 
essentially different order of the faculties in man and in woman, especially in the 
faculties of the Social and Animal Group, marks tlie fitot that neither is complete, 
as it were, without the other, and that the first step in social organization is, as 
indicated by the first act of the Creator towards man, in this respect,— the giving 
him a help-meet. Husband and wife, united, each find, so far as individual and 
domestic life is concerned, the complement of their own characteristic nature sup- 
plied more or less appropriately in the other, and in the other alone. 
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The irregolaritieB practised by men in this reepectf Binoe the creation of the 
race, mark the groBsnesB of the passionB, if they predominate and rule the whole 
mind. 

In the family, the opportanitiee for the deyelopment of the children and the 
characteristic result of their deyelopment are very largely affected by the 
number of the children. If there be bat one or eyen two children in the family 
there is great tendency to special and unequal deyelopment, especially if they are 
both of one sex. The faculties in the isolated child, which are originally predomi- 
nant by hereditary causes, will be continually exercised beyond their due pro- 
portion, and the deficient faculties neglected, so that eyery thing tends to increase 
that which is large enough or too large,, and diminish that which needs growth,, 
and thus the angularity of the peculiar character is increased. A spoiled child is 
one in whom the passions are not regulated, within the child, by contact with others. 

If, on the other hand, the family is yery large, the necessary demands of the 
children diyide the attention of the parents, and, if too large, will transcend the 
measure of attention which the mental organization of the parents is capable of 
maintaining ; and hence it will usually be found that, in a family of more than 
ten children, some will be neglected. 

When men organize in society at large, the forms yary with the objects to be 
subseryed. In general it may be said that the existing communities are mere 
aggregations of indiyiduals, in forms which depend, in part, upon mental and 
temperamental affinities, but are rarely, if oyer, based upon the true principles 
which a knowledge of mental organization establishes. 

The basis of Political Qoyemments is in the necessity of the communities in which 
they exist, which will continue as long as the Propensities of men predominate » 
When the Spiritual faculties predominate among men, then will be manifest the 
Kingdom of God. 

THE CHUBCH. 

When our Lord established His Church on earth, He chose around Him twelye 
men as an ovganizaties for the accomplishment of His diyine purpose, thereby in- 
timating that this number should be the standard for all future associations whose 
object was Spiritual edification. In the union of such a number, special inequali- 
ties of indiyidual deyelopment,. whether excessiye or defectiye, would be har. 
monized. 

The seyen Acuities of the Spiritual group, yrith Qodliness as the centre, and 
Brotherly-Kindness, Steadfastness and Bighteousness in their proper order, with 
Hopefulness, Spiritual Insight and Aptitude, are self-adjusting and compensatory. 
The gifts of the yarious Faculties are distributed as the particular excess or de- 
ficiency requires, thereby producing harmonious and effectiye action of the whole. 

The Propensities are essentially selfish in their nature, and the Intellect is cen- 
tralized, and regardful of the highest indiyidual adyancement and personal interest 
only, hence, any inequalities in their deyelopment will exhibit harsh and discordant 
manifestations, which they possess no inherent power to pacify or abate. On the 
other hand, in the awakened Spiritual Faculties originate all the Christian graces 
which Christ Himself manifested. They are wholly unselfish and conciliatory, re- v 
fleeting the diyine essence, and manifesting, primarily, supreme loye to God, and 
next, a warm sympathizing interest in the welfare of humanity. 
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Bat, in addition to the example set by oar Lord, the faoti of mental <«ganixation 
and experienoe would indicate that a number should be cho«en, sufficiently large 
to be efficient and forcible, and the number of the Spiritual Faculties should be 
Our guide in the formation of sueii a body. The diioemment which the Holy Spirit 
gives for direction, and Spiritual sympathy being absolutely essential lor the har- 
monious and effective accomplishment of the object, a number should be discerned 
and chosen, in which the unity, power and efficiency of the Church will be ob- 
tained. 

Upon this point there are certain conditions of external iiusts in reference to the 
sympathetic activity of the Spiritual Faculties, which mucit be considered, as well 
as the subjective and individual conditions. 

God*s chosen people of old, the Jews, were raised up as a nation, consisting of 
twelve tribes, and governed in their tribes, families, and households, by Himself, 
through the law given by Him, and administered by men inspired and guided by 
the Holy Ghost. This theocracy had its systematic organization ; and the law 
which Qod gave through Moee^ was adapted to such an administration. 

The people, however, rejecting God, asked for a king ; and although they were 
warned that a king would make the people tributary to himself, and would compel 
them to serve him, they persisted in their desire, and obtained a monarchical 
government. 

The evils which Samuel predicted followed this departure from the theocratic 
government. From this time the prophecies of the coming of Christ, are to a great 
extent, characterized by presenting Him as their King, and by the promise 
of a restoration of the people, and tiiat the kingdoms of the world should become 
His kingdom. When He came. He declared that He came not to destroy, but to^ 
fulfil the law. He required to be baptized. He took part in the service of tiie 
Synagogues. The cures which He performed, and which He declared depended 
upon the power of God manifested in Him, and upon the faith of the subject ta 
receive the sympathetic influence* are consistent with what we know of the laws 
of mind and the power of the Spiritual faculties over, the bodily conditions. 
After gathering about Him a number of disciples. He called them unto Him, and 
of them chose twelve, and ordained them that they should be with Him, and that 
He might send them fortii to preach, and to have power to heal sicknesses, and to 
cast out ^vils. These twelve, selected from among all His followers, were Bm 
household. He taught that His kingdom was not of this world, but was spiritual. 
He forbade them to exercise authority, as the kings of the Gentiles, or to call any 
one master except Christ. Thus our Lord Himself re-inaugurated a tree demo- 
cratic theocracy. 

This organization cotatinued until after the resurrection and ascension of Christ^ 
He taught them that He should found His Church upon the revelation of the 
Truth in the Heart of man, by God Himself; and to this end He promised them- 
the Holy Ghost, who should guide them, His Church, into all Truth ; and He 
declared, when He was about to leave them, that He sent them into the world as 
the Father had sent Him into it ; that it was necessary that He should go away^ 
thus removing the ofcgective and physical presence of the personal manifestation 
of God, that they might receive the Holy Spirit in their hearts. And in reference 
to the miracles that He had done. He said : *' He that believeth on Me, the worka 
that I do shall he do also ; and greater works than these shall he do ; because 
I go unto My Father." 
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ite left the Apostles to wait for the Holy Spirit. Aftet His resurrection, and 
before He ascended into Heaven, He appeared repeatedly to the eleven virhen thejr 
were by themselves, and He breathed upon them that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost, and gave them power to remit sins, and finally commissioned them to 
** teach all nations and preach the Qospel to every creature, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. * * * and these signs shall 
follow them that believe ; in my name shall they oast out devils ; they shall speak 
with new tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and if they drink any .deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall re- 
cover ; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." 

But the Apostles, without authority, and without waiting for the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, resorted to lot to choose one to supply the place left vacant by Judad. 
They should have waited for the dire<^tion of the Holy Spirit, i/^ho Christ promised 
should come ; and by His power overshadowing them, as it afterward did, they 
would have been guided ; but Peter, who was their chief, acted prematurely, being' 
anxious no doubt to keep the number of the household of the Apostolic body full, 
through which Christ individually promised they should have greater power than 
He personally exerted When upon earth. Instead of thus resorting to chance, they 
ought, through Godliness and the other Spiritual faculties, and the special func- 
tion of Spiritual Insight, guided by the Holy Spirit, to have discerned and tried th^ 
spirits of men whether they were of God. 

Since that time, the organization, in the order in which Christ established it and 
left it, and directed its continuance through the predominance of the Spiritual 
gifts, has not been maintained ; and hence the powers which He promised that thei 
Apostles as a household, and those which should believe through them, should 
possess, have ceased. The cessation of these gifts which are the fruits of the' 
Spiritual power in their true order, is the objective proof that there has been a 
departure from that order, according to the test which Christ pij^olaimed — *' by 
their fruits ye shall know them." 

We see, in the' present state of society, that the Chitrcb, instead of manifesting 
the essential characteristic of religion, that is a binding together, a tie of men to 
eaeh other as well as to God ; and instead of possessing the powers of thd 
spirit of unity, which He deelarcfd it should have, iftanifdstd separations and hostilitiefl 
in the body of Christ, believers being divided into unsympathetic and rival orders, 
not having unity in the same spirit. Moreover in no otie of themr is there the organ-^ 
foation or the spirit which Chridt established and gave to His Church, and said 
His household should possess, as the obaractenstic of the b^y. He established a 
household of twelve, having all things in common, and ordained that the chiefest 
should be servant of all. The existing churches are organized without reference 
to these conditions of numbers, subsistence, and splrittral precedence. Those 
churches which dispute with each other the claim to have, by Apostolic suc- 
cession, the right to teach, although practising ceremonial symbols of humility 
and mutual service, are actually organized on principles of lordship, authority, and 
preferment in temporal things. And those who disclaim the idea of any 
legitimate and orderly succession of the authority to teach, seem to maintain y 
to a greater or less degree, methods of organization which, in the same way, maker 
the chiefest among them such as exercise authority over them,' as Christ said Hi^ 
disciples should not. 

B 
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If, therefore, itbe atked; wh»t is the proper, organization of the Churoh, and' 
how shall it be established, the answer which we draw. from the organic natare 
of the mind and the teaching of the Scripture is, that in order to possess the 
powers which Christ authorized .His Churoh to exercise. His disciples should be 
united in households of twe]fe,.Hi. the internal subjective unity of the spirit; and 
that, thus united, th^y should receive the external obji^otive authority to teach, 
which should pjTPperly he derived through the most legitimate order of succession, 
from thi9 Apostles w^om^e comm^ioned. 

lip xu»nstitute the apostolic order as Christ ordained it, there must be — 1. In th»' 
indiyidual, the predominance of , the Sf^itual group of faculties, awakened by, the- 
Holy Qhost ; 2. Ttk^ ocganizatioin of such individuals, chosen out from among men,, 
to constitute the initiatory order^of the true, practical, efficient, household of faith. . 
(Prganic predominanoe of th^ Spiritual facuUies scientifically directs to this . 
choice.) 3. The authority, to teach, derived by such an household, by the mosti 
legitimate succession through some one of the Orthodox .Catholic Churches. This . 
• authority is not an incidental matter of propriety, Jlmt isihe c»ndi4)Loajippn which . 
the fulness of Qod.*B power is promised. 

Where, then, shall this authority be found 7 We must*go backtte the source of 
our title, if we would gain the authority and possess the power. This is an his- . 
torical question. Which existing organization has, as an external objective fact, . 
the clear antecedent 7 If it be the Greek Church, we must seek the authority^ 
there ; if the RomUh Church, we must seek it there ; if the Church of England 
and its succession^ in the United States, we must seek it there ; if any other - 
order we must seek it amoog^them., But wherever the clear chain of succession 
i^, from thence the ordination of a household of twelve must be sought ,* and 
when the objective law is thus complied with, the manifestations of the spirit will 
be with power, as Christ declared they should be. His disciples will do greater - 
works even than He did, and the promises of Scripture as to the evangelization of ^ 
the world will rapidly progress towards their fnlfijUnent. 

However nokierous these households might be, all their members would, neces- ^ 
sarily, be of one mind, by the direction of the Holy Ghost, but with those diver- 
sities of gifts which arise from different mental organizations. It is on this indi- 
vidual diversity that depend the necessity and the benefioence of the peculiar 
unified organization which Christ founded. In such an organization the peculiar 
combination of faculties in the Spiritual group which might characterize each 
individual member would prove a special, spiritual gift, abounding in him for the 
edification, or strengthening of all the other members of the organization.. The- 
individual idiosyncrasies, too, which resulit from peculiar and special development 
in the Intellectual Group or the Social Piropensities, and from peculiar temperamental 
conditions, would be harmonized. As society is now animated, the men who are 
deficient in the restraining faculties, are A a necessary consequence more or less 
dependent on the guidance and control of the selfish purposes of others, who 
are stronger in this respect. In the true order, those who now seem never to 
fipd their place, would come at once into perfect relations. Each member would 
suffer and would rejoice in the experience of his fellows ; and the whole house- 
hpld would be, as the Apostle described it, one body of which Christ is the Head* 

CONVERSION. 
From what has been said above, it is apparent, ^rst:^That the divinely, 
iql^nded character and life of man are attained in the individual, when he- 
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^ostesMB, under suitable temperamental oharaeteristiet, the orderly development 
of the faoultieii of the brain, in their three clauet or groups, among which, the 
Spiritual Group,— which is composed of the seven-fold spiritual gifts of Qodliness, 
Brotherly-Kindness, Steadfastness, Righteousness, Hopefulness, Spiritual Insight, 
and Aptitude, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, must have predominance 
over the Propensities, Social and Animal, and over the Intellect ; and, second: — 
That in social organkation, the power and fhlness of this 'life are to be attained, 
when individuals possessing ttiis disposition are UnitdSd, in Brotherly love, in the 
organization vrhich Chrut formed, and whioh is the condition upon which He 
promised the spiritual gifts to men. ^In this ordi^r Of mental disposition, and to the 
'oztentof this social organisation, men will be one With God, and one with each other. 

^We find, however, that in the actual state of inan at large the predominance of 
^e Propensities is the characteristic of his organization and life. This is shown, 
in History, in the life of Nations, in the present phenomena of Social and 
national life, in the objective, demonstrable facts of his physical organization, and 
in the inward and subjective consciousness of the individual, when that is regu- 
'lated by (Godliness, together with Steadfastness and Bighteousness, the Meditative 
•Faculties of the Spiritual Group. 

A scientific analysis <^|mental Operations, according to the objective, physicsl 
facts we have been consiSering, shows, that, in the state in which men natural^ 
are, the Propensities rule them, and the Intellect serves the Propensities ; ancl 
that the Moral or Spiritual f^aculties are, as observers of the mind have described 
them, blind sentiments, unable to control. Instead of being ruled by Godliness, 
Brotherly-Kindness, Steadfastness, Righteousness, Hopefulness, Spiritual Insight, 
and Aptitude, and fulfillini^ the Divine law with all the strength in physical lifb 
that the due development of the Propensities gives, men are ruled by Alimentive- 
uess, Amativeness, DestrnotiVeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Adhe- 
siveness, Combativeness, Self-esteem, SecrettvencM, Approbativeness, Cautious- 
iiess and the Besire to live, with only such incidental modifying influence aa the 
blind moral sentiments of Reverence, Benevolenoe, t'irmnesB, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, ttarvelousuess, and Imitation may gbe. 

This state of facts corresponds, as we hate seen, to the delineation which the 
Scripture presents tff man*s nature. Revelation teaches us that man was created 
in the image of God, and at first existed In harmony with Him, eiyoying the Divine 
presence; but that in the exercise of choice between good and evil, his Propensi- 
ties, which are directiy influenced by the external world, took the lead in the 
mind, subverting the predominance of the Spiritual 'Faculties, and thereby reject- 
ing the influence of Gk>d, the Holy Spirit, Who moves the soul to consciousness in 
those faculties. Thus was given to the whole mind and Ufe, that gross, earthly, 
sensual, selfish character which is manifested by the predominance of activity in 
the Propensities. 

Hence tiie race, instead of being able to live in peace and good will. Under 
Spiritual guidance, have to be held in check aa well as may be, by the Propensities 
of each other, regulated, to a greater or less degree in different communities, by 
those sodal laws which are but the expression of the Propensities of the com- 
munity. Hitherto, these laws are only in part, and indirectly, infused with the 
spirit of Christianity, by God's good will. 

The physical facts of man's organization indicate the connection between this 
perversion of nature, in whioh the Propensities are predominant, and the Death 
which is come upon the world. 
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Men in this natural state are characterized by lelfishness and the passiong. This 
selfish and passional nature is not always gross or offensive to men themseUes. 
On the contrary, the Social Propensities manifest many qualities which tend to 
true happiness ; and this is the function and effect of all of them, when they have 
their due relative order and proper direction. But when they are predominant, 
the man is under the immediate and controlling influence of things about him. 
Earthly desires, the sensuous knowledge sought to be procured through the In- 
tellect when it is ruled by the Propensities, the evil influences which 
work in and with the Propensities,— ^these lead the Soul. This is *' the carnal 
heart." This mental disposition, whatever may be its amenities and social gracea 
*f is enmity against God.*' The full and characteristic manifestation of the Intel* 
lect, when it is thus made the servant of the Propensities, is what the Apostle 
characterized f^s the wisdom which is earthly, sensual, [or natural] devilish.*' 
When the Spiritual Faculties become predominant, the heart is changed, for 
through thoo) is given by the Holy Spirit, " the wisdoii^ that is from above,** which 
is '' first pare, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.** 

To the phrenologic observer who understands the true nature of the Spiritual 
Faculties, this general, corrupt, depraved state of proclmty to evil is just as ap- 
parent to thfi eye, in the general predominance among men of the organs of the 
Propensities and the Sensuous faculties of the Intellect, and in the pantomimic 
and physiognomic iodioations of activity in the base of the brain, as the results of 
this procUvity in men's conduct are apparent to the moral sense. 

As with the race, so with individuals, we are unable to rescue ourselves by any- 
thing which is in and of ourselves from this fallen state. We find no faculty or 
group of faculties in man, which, by their natural force, have the power to restore 
the true order of the mind. Therefore the need of the manifestation of the ful- 
ness of Qod by the Lord Jesus Christ, and the regeneration and renewing of the 
heart by the ^oly Ghost. 

The religious history of man shows that, down to the time of Christ, the comr 
parativeiy few men who have received and yielded to the Spirit of Gtod, have been 
ill-treated on that account, by their fellow creatures ; and, especially, have those, 
through whom He has spoken to men, to recall them to Himself, been made su^ 
ferers and martyrs. The national history of the Jews presents this fact. 

The only promise of relief that the world has seen is that which Christianity 
has brought ; and under Christianity, although it is so imperfectly received, men 
have commenced a real progress towards permanent amelioration. 

Christ came to manifest God to man, presenting in the perfect order, in human 
form, the Truth of Gk>d. And although it is not for us to assert any limits to 
God's grace, we know no o|;her name under Heaven, given among men, whereby 
we may be saved. When men believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, who is God 
manifest in the flesh, they receive the Holy Spirit, who proceedeth from the 

Father and the Son. 

« 

In His conversation with Nicodemus, Christ described this change from the 
fleshly character given by the predominance of the Propensities, consequent upon 
the fall, to the spiritual character given by their d«e subordination to the Spiritual 
Faculties, under the influence of the Holy Ghost, as being born again : saying :— r 
*i Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the King 
^pm of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
^})P Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Te must bci born again." 
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We are taught that our Heavenly Father is more ready to give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him, than earthly parents are to proyide for their children. 

All that we are able to do is to negative ourselves, and present ourselves in a 
child-like humility as a living sacrifice, to God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and earth, GK>d's Spirit, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, God the Son, the 
forerunner of the kingdom. 

This humility is, as we have seen, the natural manifestation of the faculty of 
Beverence, or Godliness ; and in order that it may characterize the mind, the de- 
mands of the Propensities must be checked or held under self-control. 

This may be done by the will of the individual ; and hence God commands all 
men every where to repent. Herein lies the freedom of the Will. And the re- 
sponsibility and the duty is put upon every map, in this special act, to choose, by 
the resplutioQ of the Will, between serving God and serving the devil. The men- 
tal processes which are involved in this change are as various as human organiza- 
tions are various. Conscience, Fear, Iiiove, Marvelousness, Gratitude, Hope, 
^ason, or even the Propensities when brought into great distress by unsatisfied 
desire, may call this faculty of Godliness into exercise, so that the man may cen- 
tralize his will in humility, in place of pride and selfishness. 

Those faculties which are most nearly contiguous to Godliness, will naturally be 
the ones to produce this effect ; but when the Propensities are veiy strong, it is 
often the case that nothing but their own distress will lead the mjnd to this result. 
If the man is in immediate fear of the approach of death, and the Intellect can 
see no way of escape, the Desire of life, no longer able to be served by appeating 
to the Intellect, may appeal to the Spiritual Faculties. In the same way the 
suffering of other faculties in the Propensities, may bring the mind to state of 
willing itself to be humble, and thus prepare it to receive the Holy Spirit. 

Bodily illness and pain, grief in what may be called the duster of the household 
faculties, Philoprogenitiveness, Inhabitiveness, and Adhesiveness, caused by the 
loss of home, of the wife or husband, of children, and friends, the deprivations of 
the faculty of Alimentiveness by the want of food, and inability to obtain employ- 
ment so as to procure food, may and should result in turning the mind to Spiritual 
life. It is thus that when the whole mental life has been centralized and en* 
grossed in these lower parts of the brain, that the suffering incidental to their dis- 
appointment and deprivation is often the necessary eondition of the awakening of 
the higher faculties. 

In general, the faculties more remote in location from the Spiritual Group are 
less able to influence them than others. But whatever be the special process 
by which the result is attained, the result itself is essentially one and the same in 
kind ; the submission of the whole heart to Qod, and the surrender of every one 
of the faculties in all the groups to His service, to love God with the whole heart, 
mind, soul, and strength. 

It is very commonly the ease, where the submission to the Holy Spirit is not 
complete, that the self-asserting power of the Propensities, or the too great pre- 
dominance of the Intellect, prevents the full realization of this mental result. In 
this case the man finds within him opposing laws,— the purposes of his Spiritual 
Nature not having efficient control to guide the activity of the Propensities ; and 
the Intelleot analyzing this oondition discloses to the inward consciousness the 
fact that the things which he would not, he does, and the things which he would, 
l>e dpes pot, 
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Thii incomplete or imperfeet change will be foaod to be more marked where 
:the mental procen inyolyed in the change was characterized by the movement of 
the Propensities. If the person is brought to humility by over-wrought dennncia- 
A^ons of his moral character, thus reaching the mind through Approbativeness anA 
.Self-Esteem i or if it is by fear only, presented by the approach of death or by 
^physical images of future torment, thus reaching the mind through Cautiousness, 
.Secretiveness and the Desire to live ; or ii it is chiefly by the social influence and 
solicitation of Christian friends, thus reaching the mind through Adhesiveness and 
Approbativeness ; or in other similar ways ; there is danger that the temporary 
exercise of the Spiritual Faculties under these appeals may be accepted, in the 
•eonsciousness, as their actual awakening by the Ho)y Spirit and the oonsummatioD 
<of the subjugation of the Propensities. 

By whatever mental process we are brought to this state, ewe must, in order to 
give it the true and full efficacy, examine ourselves in the light of God's Spirit in 
us ; for if the mind is truly and consciously in this humble state. He is revealed te 
the mind in the Faculty of Godliness, and Conscience bears witness of the fact te 
the soul. This it is to Anoir God. Being thus revealed to us, both in ourselves 
.and in the manifestation of Him in Jesus Christ as presented in the Holy Scrip> 
tures. He gives us a just consciousness of what we are in His -sight. Hence comes 
that realizing sense of einfulneBS and spiritual want which the heart feels when 
influenced by Godliness. This Consciousness is '^e inward manifestation of the 
•change of heart. 

Whatever other faculties may be exercised in ibis change, the mind can reeeive 
<the Holy Spirit, only through the Spiritual Group,— Godliness Heading the mind, 
and with it Brotherly-Kindness, giving love for mankind, and Steadfastness holding 
^ the mind in this state, JSighteousness bearing witness to the Truth, and Hope 
4[iving aspiring anticipations for tke souPs welfare, with the conscious indwelling 
Spiritual Insight of what is within, and Aptitude, by the Holy Ghost, subduing 
the whole man in harmony with God's Spirit, both in thought, will and deed. Thus 
Christ described it saying, ** Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
.4ittle child, he shall not enter therein." 

The language of Scripture, and the fieligious history of man, will be found te 
'Correspond to and be explained by these physical objective facts of man's or- 
^nization. ' 

The Church is, as we have seen, the approj»riate and ^>pointed organism for the 
jnanifestation of the Holy Spirit in His fulness, and it is to be through the Churchy 
when restored to the order in which Christ established it, that mankind, who now 
for the most part reject Him, will be constrained to receive the Holy Spirit. 

THB STAKDARD OF TROTH. 

From the nature of the Spiritual Faculties it will be seen that their right ox- 
.ercise is a matter of the utmost importance to man. This is the '' one thing need- 
ful." 

The great practical question is. '' What is Tmtht" 

The discordance which existt among men in this respect is due to the causes 
;that lie in the inherited predisposition to activity in the Propensities, which is 
the origin of the sinful disposition of man, and the natural blindness of the Spiritual 
iaoulties, causing the failure of man to receive the real standard of Truth. Men 
^jr uature live in the Propensities, and these seek always their own gntifloation. 
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These facaltiet know nothing higher than their objects of desire, which all centre- 
in or relate to self; and they not only are not ruled by the Truth, but their omu* 
prior, predetermined activity excludes it, when it conflicts with the immediate- 
gratification which they seek^ \ 

The Intellect may logically define and so discern Truth in outward, objective- 
forms, but it is ruled by the Propensities, unless they have been subordinated to the 
Holy Spirit through the Spiritual Faculties. By the Holy Spirit man may know 
the Truth and be redeemed. The Scriptures state this Spirit to be the power by 
which Christ was conceived. The power He mftnifested unto man He always de- 
elared to be by the instrumentality of the Holy Ghost. 

Even when the Spiritual Faculties have gained predominance, so that the sinful 
disposition has been changed and the Propensities are under control, and men seem 
sincerely to seek the Truth, discordance remains among them ; and this is because 
they do not admit the Holy Spirit to be the standard of Truth, which alone cam 
harmonize the mental diversities among themselves *,.and this Spirit of Truth can 
not be received in His fulness, except when men are united with each other in Him, 
in the order which Christ established. This order was lost when the Apostles, led 
by Peter, resorted to lot to choose one to be of their number, instead of relying 
upon the wisdom and insight to be given by the Holy Ghost ; and the disorder 
entailed upon the Church by this act still prevails. God Himself, the poly Spirit, 
is present with man ready to guide him into all Truth. But even Christian men, 
being deceived from the want of the order above described, and thus being left 
to their own opinion, err so far, as to assert other guides and standards. 

EeeUnastieal authoritj/, which some assert to be the true standard of opinion is 
divided against itself; and there needs a standard to ascertain which power, if 
Aoyt is genuine and which specious. 

The doctrine of the Right of privaUjudgmetU affords no standard of Truth. Itis- 
only in an indirect sense that there is such a right. There is no right to hold 
error ; but only a right not to be molested by others for holding error. It needs 
the true science of the mind to rescue man from the fallacies and self-deception of 
individual opinion. 

The Seriftur$8f irMch are often asserted to be the perfbct standard of Truth, do 
not ascribe this.^aracter to themselves, but to the Holy Ghost. The Scriptures are- 
a record ; and although made by men of like passions with ourselves, they were writ- 
ten by ** holy men who spakto as they were movediby the Holy Ghost," and they are 
profitable for instruction, f«r reproof, and for doctrine, and^we are to search them^ 
if we would 'have eternal 'life, for they are they which testify of Jesus Christ.. 
This record jwesents the-Ustory of i the influence of the Hbly Spirit upon men m* 
times past, and it is given to us thatfwe may be-ldd to receive the influence of the- 
same Spirit. A record of; the past cannot in its -nature be adequate in all its con- 
ditions as a guide for the present and future. It cannot be everywhere and at all^ 
times accessible. The gospels were kept away from men fbr many hundred^ 
years, and still are, in many countries; and Protestantism has not yet wholly suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the Bible for men. Nor is a record intelligible to every mind;, 
and the interpretations put upon it among men, unless there be some other stand- 
ard, will differ. 

Almighty God the Father, and Jesus Christ His only Son, and the Holy Spirit 
pin>oeeding from the Father and the Son, are the conditions ot the Truth. Hence^- 
the Scripture and Christ Himself teach us to regard the Holy Spirit, as the im- 
mediate interpreter and standard of the Truth in the Spiritual Faculties properly^ 
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organized to receive Him., Christ promised to his disciples the gift of'^the Cottf- 
forter " that He may abide with you foreTer,(even the Spirit of* Truth) ; whom 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth Him not, neither knoweth Him ; but 
ye know Him; for He dwelleth with you and shall be in yon." ***** He shall 
teach you all things. He is "the Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from the 
Father." *' He .will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness and of judg- 
ment." " When He, the Spirit of Truth, is oome, He will guide you into all 
Truth." 

And again, the Scriptures say of those who live in Gtod as His children, *' Te 
have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things," '* The anointing 
which ye have received of Him abidetb in you, and ye need not that any man teach 
you : but as the same anointing teaobeth you of all things, and is Trutii, and is no 
lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in Him." 

And again—" Now therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints and of the household of God. And are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
eoTD^T'StanB ; in Whom all the building fitly framed together growetfa unto an 
holy temple in the Lord ; in Whom ye also are building together for an habitah 
tion of God through the Spirit." 

ChriH, when upon earth, was the only living gtaniard of Truth that the world 
has ever known. The Holy 8eHptvr$8 are the only outward or objective standurd ^ 
and they maintain their place and authority through the ages, illustrating thaet 
those things are most permanent which are the most immediate work of God: 

The real gmtjeetive standard is the Holt Spirit manifested in man. The Spir- 
itual Faculties, existing in their true order of development, and awakened by the 
Holy Spirit, receive and manifest the Truth to the whole mind. They acknowledge 
God, as all in all, and give Humility to man. They manifest Love to man giving 
Peace on earth. They maintain Faithfulness, Uprightness, and Purity of life. 
They alone give the Hope which maketh not ashamed. They give Judgment, 
(that which arises from the Meditative Faculties) that wisdom which God promi- 
ses to those who have Faith in Him and ask Him, and which is superior to tbe 
highest analytic power of the Intellect. They subordinate tbe Desires of the 
flesh, holding them in check, and directing them in rightful and healthful activity; 
and they illumine Knowledge, bringing every Intellectual Faculty into harmony 
with the Truth. 

When men perceive the facts of mental organization, they will understand the 
ground and the causes of differences of opinion; and when they accept the Holy 
Spirit as the Spirit of Truth proceeding from the Father and the Son, and the 
standard for them, they will subordinate themselves to Him and so will unite ia 
the Truth as He manifests it. 
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